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A SHOTGUN EPISODE. 


By Frederic Remington. 


throughout the army, and I had 

been working quail all the morn- 

ing when we struck a stream and 
sat down to a small lunch, which we 
managed with more ease than was 
agreeable to us. 

We began loading our pipes, and I 
noticed the Captain was overcome by a 
series of half-suppressed gurgles of 
amusement He was regarding his shot- 
gun, which leaned against a bush in 
front of him. 

“Why this levity?” I asked. “Do 
you recall some hallowed memory, 
when you had eight dozen hard-boiled 
eggs instead of only two separate 
ones?” 

When the Captain relaxed he got rid 
of an elegant diction, which was his at 
will, and to his listener became charm- 
ing in something like an inverse ratio. 
I felt that he could be made to do 
a gay picture with his golden pink 
method, and I always cared more for 
the Captain’s wonderful past than the 
inconsequential quail. 

“Do you know,” he replied, “I never 
see a shotgun but I think of my old 
friend Chief Winnemucca; and if he 
is alive I guess old Chief Winnemucca 
never sees one but it makes him think 
of his old friend Captain Jack S ———.” 

“ How now?” 

“Tt was a little glove-call I made on 
old Chief Winnemucca. He was a good 
sort of an Injun and a heap big chief of 
all the Piutes up there in Nevada. He 
was a great friend of General Crook, and 
Crook admired Winnemucca, too, be- 
cause he had earned his respect by lift- 


()*: Captain Jack, as he is known 


ing all Crook’s horses on an occasion 
when the general wasn't looking. That 
seldom happened to Crook. 

“See! this was in ’77 that this shot- 
gun business happened up at old Fort 
McDermitt, which was a lonely old 
one-company ‘dobe, in the middle of 
a million miles of sage-brush. Right 
back of this post there was a high 
bench-land. The Indians used to sit up 
there and shoot into the camp in a 
spirit of cheerfulness, when there wasn’t 
anything else going. I think the Eighth 
Infantrymen used rather to encourage 
the thing—for McDermitt would make 
a New England cemetery look like a 
French ball—so little episodes of this 
sort helped us out. 

“No one else had much to do, but I 
was a scrub lieutenant then, and the 
Captain covered me with all the honors 
of adjutant, commissary, quartermaster, 
post treasurer, chaplain, and Indian 
agent, and I was made to scout once a 
month just to keep my handin. In the 
post were only thirty enlisted men, and 
the company officers, besides a civilian 
doctor named Todd. This Todd was 
‘the original Mr. Glue from Gum 
Arabia’ when it came to staying with a 
friend. 

“ As Indian agent I had charge of 298 
solid mahogany Piutes, whom we had 
rounded in during the Bannock cam- 
paign. They were a touchy lot and 
hard to curry around the heels. I put 
them in acamp about a mile from the 
post, and old Chief Winnemucca was 
held personally responsible for them, 
but I didn’t have any childlike confi- 
dence in ‘Win.’ He was too much of 
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a flirt himself for a good chaperon. 
When you get an old Injun warmed up 
with corn-juice he can turn moral hand- 
springs until you can’t see anything but 
the buzz. However, Winnemucca had 
not gone ‘out’ and was all right in the 
main. He ‘heap savied’ the white man 
and was many weary journeys from a 
fool 

“Twice each week it was my duty to 
run a count on these Injuns in order to 
get my commissary right, and to see 
the ‘Johnny on the Spot’ theory was 
working. But I kept missing. They 
worked into all kinds of numerals— 
sometimes going as high as 350. As ra- 
tions were based on the count, and as 
Uncle Sam don’t pay his commissary 
officers for Injun lawn parties, it was up 
to me good and hard. I was getting 
horribly mixed up with my books until 
I found that by marking down certain 
birds, which I could remember by their 
tail feathers, I discovered that they 
ran from one tepee to another during 
my tallies. 

I suggested to the commanding offi- 
cer, who was afterward the Colonel 
Corliss shot while leading the assault 
on El Caney, that we divide them into 
bands—drive a series of stakes in the 
parade ground—line ’em up between 
the stakes at attention until they could 
show cause why they should eat Uncle 
Sam’s grub. This seemed to be reason- 
able to the K. O., but old Winnemucca 
and his braves made a swing-mule buck, 
and stopped the whole team. Still we 
were bound to have our way because 
of the books. Commissary accounts 
have got to be as simple as a Greek col- 
umn in Washington. Postscripts about 
thirty men and three hundred Indians 
are barred. 

“The order went forth, and we sat 
up and scratched our heads over the 
possibilities. No Injun came in, and 
we began to worry some about the lay 
of things. It began to look like our 
move. We knew that wild waves of 
thought came over the spirit of an Injun 
camp, and no man can see into the fut- 
ure as far as his horse’s ears when the 
tom-toms begin to thump. 

“Presently an Injun came into camp 
—one of the small chiefs of the Piutes, 
Natchez by name. His head was badly 
cut, he was wounded in the body, and 
was red allover. Hesaid he had always 
been a friend of the white man; that 


Winnemucca’s camp was full of Sho- 
shones. His people were all drunk, and 
getting ready to dance—that after 
the dance they were coming up to 
wipe McDermitt off the map, and that 
he had only escaped with his life to 
tell us. 

“What to do with our small force was 
not at all clear. Three hundred or more 
to thirty men, and the nearest possible 
relief ninety miles, was the proposition, 
and things due to happen on the jump. 
We could not take the initiative. Be- 
sides the women and children there was 
alot of government property in the 
post. 

“The Captain ordered me to go into 
the camp and arrest Winnemucca. He 
offered to spare me ten men, but I said 
I would go alone. I knew ten men 
wouldn’t stand the styles down at Win- 
nemucca’s. Here is when Doctor Todd 
began to roll his tail—he said he would 
go with me. Todd would have madeas 
good a phlebotomist with a saber as 
with a lancet. He was the old holiday 
goods. 

“T went to my quarters and got a shot- 
gun with a belt full of buck cartridges. 
My wife thought I was going hunting. 
Todd had a six-shooter, and we saddled 
up and started. Now this old pitcher 
had been to the well a good many times, 
but I was afraid she was going to get 
cracked this trip. 

Winnemucca’s drunken, dancing camp 
was a recherché bunch for two men to 
mob. I made no doubt of that. The 
more I thought my scheme over, how- 
ever, the madder I got. I concluded to 
ride through the camp as hard as I 
could and get to Winnemucca person- 
ally. I then intended to make him pro- 
tect me, or to kill him. Todd was to sit 
on his horse in front of the tepee and 
hold mine while I went in. When he 
heard firing he was to make a break to 
try and get through to the post and to 
leave me. 

“We went through the camp, whirl- 
wind fashion. There wasn’t a buck, a 
squaw, or a papoose in sight, and from 
what I knew of Injun domesticity, I 
didn’t get much encouragement out of 
this. 

“We got to the tepee—Todd held my 
horse, and I dove into the plant and 
squatted quickly down by the door. The 
light was bad, and Iwas keyed up. On 
the left of the tepee wasold Winnemucca 
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A Shotgun Episode. 


and Charlie Thatcher, the interpreter, 
lying down. Across from them were 
two Shoshone bucks squatting down 
with their blankets drawn tightly 
around them to their chins. 

“They were all very much surprised, 
and somewhat drunk. I quickly shoved 
the double-barrel under Thatcher’s ear, 
and told him to put his six-shooter at 
my feet, or I would blow his d head 
off. He did asI directed. Then I ele- 
vated the gun until it covered old Win- 
nemucca, and he did likewise. All this 
time I was keeping my eyes on the two 
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came around to my way of thinking. I 
told Thatcher that he would lose his 
hundred dollars a month from the gov- 
ernment—that we would make an old 
woman out of Winnemucca, and I made 
the two Shoshones sit up like maids in 
school. But all the time I was running 
this bluff 1 was somewhat perturbed— 
would you call it—no—I was scared 
stiff-legged. 

“Winnemucca and Thatcher promised 
to report at the post next day, and to 
run all the Shoshones out of camp dur- 
ing the night. 





“Then I jumped to my feet and told the visitors to throw off their blankets.” 


Shoshones, and had figured to let one 
barrel into Winnemucca, then to let the 
other go at the Shoshones, while I 
hoped to get my hands on the six-shoot- 
ers during the smoke and confusion. 
They were too surprised to do any- 
thing; then I jumped to my feet and 
told the visitors to get up and throw 
off their blankets. They were stark 
naked, and in full war paint, but un- 
armed. 

“T made aspeech which I can’t re- 
member, but I cussed them out, and held 
a debate with myself as to whether I 
ought to kill them, but anyhow they 


“Telling Thatcher to take the two 
guns out to Todd, I backed out, jumped 
on my horse, and we trotted out of 
camp. All this time there was not an 
Indian in sight. I don’t know where 
they were, and I could never find 
out. 

“They came up the next day all right, 
and the incident was closed. I got to 
be a good friend of Winnemucca’s, who 
always hit me on the back, and said I 
was a ‘big chief,’ but if he had known 
how scared I was, I don’t think he would 
have thought so. 

“For shotgun work give me quail.” 








THE HYBRID WOLVES OF “GOSHEN HOLE.” 
By Nilmah Ednoc. 


enough for a shooting excursion, 

and my comrades were Kennedy, 

a ranchman from Montana, and 
two others who, like myself, were fated 
to breathe city air for the greater part 
of the year. We had enjoyed good luck 
and good sport, and the evenings passed 
merrily in recounting experiences of 
other days, as is the custom with sports- 
men indoors. One night during a lull 
in the conversation, Kennedy, who was 
an ardent sportsman, having bagged al- 
most every kind of game the continent 
affords, including even Polar bears, and 
who is able to relate his adventures with 
zest-giving ingenuousness, filled his cob 
pipe afresh and remarked, “ Boys, I can 
tell you a little story which is alike in- 
teresting to the naturalist and the hunt- 
er, and I believe I’ll do it in retaliation 
for the yarns you have inflicted upon 
me. My story also has the merit of 
being true in every detail. 

“Inthe spring of 1883,” said Ken- 
nedy, “a large brindle female bulldog 
ran away from Jack Hunton’s ranch in 
Wyoming. She was very large and 
fierce, and weighed probably fifty or 
sixty pounds. Hunton’s ranch was near 
what is known as Goshen Hole, a pecul- 
iar formation on the Platte River. 
Goshen Hole is only a hole when com- 
pared with an immense district, but in 
reality it is a strip of country begin- 
ning about seventy miles north of 
Cheyenne and extending northward to 
within a few miles of abandoned Fort 
Laramie. The strip varies from fifteen 
to twenty miles in width and is hemmed 
in on all sides by very steep hills, four 
or five hundred feet high. These hills 
are so precipitous as to afford only three 
known trails out of the Hole, and for- 
merly this piece of land was an ideal 
hunting-ground, and, prior to 1883, a 
favorite grazing place for antelope, 

“Some time after the disappearance 
of Hunton’s bulldog, a party of hunters, 
who were seeking game inthe Hole, 
came across animals which they sup- 
posed to be timber wolves, although 
they possessed noticeably strange traits. 
Instead of travelling alone or in pairs, 
as do wolves, these animals went in pred- 
atory bands numbering ten or twelve. 


| HAD escaped from business long 


Neither did they evince the fear of man 
common to wolves, but on the contrary 
they seemed inclined to give battle upon 
little or no provocation. So much did 
they differ in their habits from wolves, 
that a hunter who killed one in self-de- 
fense, hacked off its head with his hunt- 
ing-knife and carried it to camp for 
more careful examination. His friends 
had never seen anything like it, and they 
were unsuccessful in securing another 
specimen. 

“When the hunting party returned 
home, its members spread the report of 
their queer game, and the sportsmen of 
succeeding years looked eagerly for this 
new quarry. I had the good luck to be 
with one of the parties which penetrated 
into these preserves. One day while 
hunting alone some distance from the 
camp, I ascended an eminence which 
allowed a wide view of the surrounding 
plains, and with my glass searching for 
a trace of game, discovered a black-tail 
deer being chased, apparently, by a pack 
of hounds. To say that I was astonished 
but feebly expresses my feelings, for I 
knew of no hunting-party in the neigh- 
borhood. I naturally watched the chase 
intently. The course of the hunted ani- 
mal was directly toward the place where 
I was standing, but, when it was about 
two miles off, the deer followed a circle 
of which the hill was the centre. The 
creature had evidently been running for 
some time, and was well-nigh exhausted. 
After making the circuit of the hill, it 
turned in my direction, but was pulled 
down by its tireless pursuers when only 
a quarter of a mile distant. From my 
elevation and nearness, I had an excel- 
lent opportunity of inspecting what had 
appeared, at a distance, to be hounds. 
My glass showed them to be a band of 
about fifteen animals, half bulldog and 
half timber wolf. 

“That the cross between a bulldog 
and a large wolf might produce a breed 
of animals to be feared will be readily 
appreciated. Impelled by curiosity, I 
approached close enough to attract the 
attention of the feeding brutes. They 
raised their heads and snarled, but made 
no move to abandon their prey. It did 
not take much reflection, although I was 
armed with a double-barrel express rifle, 
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The Hybrid Wolves 


to decide that I was hunting antelope, 
not wolves, and I modestly retreated. 
An old hunter will appreciate that this 
was a case where discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor. 

“The animals, as well as I could 
make out, all had the square bulldog 
head, but were of varying build. Some 
of them resembled their wolfish fore- 
fathers in the shape of the body, while 
others had, in varying degrees, the bow- 
legs of their bulldog ancestress. Such 
of them as did not have the usual wolf 
color were brindled. 

“Of course, I related my experience 
to my companions when I returned to 
camp, and the next day members of our 
party tried to find some of the half- 
wolves, but without success, although 
we afterwards learned that three or 
four such bands roamed about in Goshen 
Hole, much to the destruction of game. 

“A week later I was riding in a part of 
the Hole some distance from the camp. 
One of our horses had strayed away, and 
I was insearch of it. While riding over 
a low ridge of baked earth and rocks, 
which was near one of the small tribu- 
taries of the Platte River, I suddenly 
found myself in the center of a pack of 
about twenty of the brutes lying on the 
rocks, sunning themselves. With an 
angry snarl, a big one sprang from a 
rock not ten feet distant, and my horse 
gave a sudden jump that nearly un- 
seated me, and then stood trembling in 
every limb, as growls and snarls came 
from all sides. 

“Instinctively my first idea was to ex- 
terminate the band, but a survey of the 
situation mastered any such inclination. 
While the animals made no attempt to 
attack me, they did not betray the 
slightest alarm at my presence, but re- 
mained where they were, content- 
ing themselves with showing their 
glistening fangs as a sign of their dis- 
pleasure. In meving away from one 
my horse accidentally came into close 
proximity with another, which sprang to 
his feet with hair bristling, and then 
crouched for a launch. 

“ My horse now bolted like a flash up 
the hill, running several hundred yards 
before I could regain control, and then 
it was impossible to force him to re- 
turn, although I was so angry as to be 
eager to do battle. To be sure I did 
not care to commence the fight when 
the entire pack was around me, but 


of ‘“‘Goshen Hole.” 
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with a selected battle-ground, I felt 
certain of victory, although I chanced 
to be only half-armed. I had left my 
rifle in camp to save carrying weight, 
but I had a 45-calibre six-shooter, an 
extra number of cartridges, and an 
eight-inch hunting-knife.” 

“Then you did not get a specimen to 
support your story ?” interrupted a list- 
ener. 

“Yes and no,” continued Kennedy. 
“ Before I left the Hole I got some re- 
venge for the two insults. A few days 
before starting for home and after three 
sportsman-like attempts to obtain a 
specimen of this new species, I resorted 
to more certain, but not such admirable 
measures. Tying a bunch of deer en- 
trails to a lariat I dragged it along the 
trail for several miles in the vicinity of 
my last adventure. Every few hundred 
yards I threw out a piece of venison in 
which I had cut a slit and inserted a 
pinch of strychnine. A close search the 
following morning resulted in the find- 
ing of one dead dog-wolf and traces 
which showed that another had received 
an overdose and escaped. 

“No better specimen for my purpose 
could have been secured. It was a full- 
grown male, apparently three or four 
years old, and had some of the marks of 
each of the breeds from which it sprang. 
The head closely resembled a bulldog, 
but the muzzle was a little longer, and 
the fangs were exceptionally long and 
strong. In the shape of the body the 
wolfish characteristics prevailed, al- 
though the shoulders were thick and 
strong. In color there seemed a blend- 
ing of the gray timber wolf and the 
brindle bulldog. I estimated the weight 
of the animal at seventy-five pounds, 
and it was as formidable a beast as a 
sportsman could desire to encounter. 

“Our party stayed in the mountains 
until so late in the season that the snow 
caught us, and in the desperate struggle 
for life on snowshoes the entire party 
had in getting out, it became necessary 
to abandon the wolf skin, along with 
the other baggage. I am going after a 
specimen next September, and will stay 
in Goshen Hole until I get it.” 

As we made preparations for turning 
in, Kennedy remarked that the only 
other case of the inter-breeding of dogs 
and wolves had been reported from the 
Saskatchewan region, the canine ances- 
tor in that case being an Eskimo dog. 








HE Filipino is a hunter 
by instinct and a sports- 
man by choice. 

Before the Spaniards in- 
troduced Inquisitorial methods 
in the islands an offending in- 
dividual or tribe afforded the 
chief quarry of the natives. A 
“head hunt” was attended with 
great ferocity, resulting usually 
in the practical extermination 
of one of the two factions en- 
gaged. 

The Spanish taught the native 
some new tricks in human cruel- 
ty, and in the course of three 
hundred years succeeded in 
making head-hunting unpopu- 
lar. At present, therefore, the 
islander is constrained to the 
less reactive -sporting proclivities af- 
forded by forest and stream. 

The Filipino is not a hunter for pur- 
poses of profit. A few tons of hides, 
horns, and hoofs find their way into the 
Manila market in the course of a year, 
for export to China, but the proportion 
that comes from wild animals is com- 
paratively insignificant. The Indian's 
wants are too few to make him ambi- 
tious; and, besides, from time immemo- 
rial, the Friars had a way of skimming 
the-profits of any business transactions 
the natives might indulge in, which 
tended to encourage their hand-to-mouth 
existence. 





THE FILIPINO IN SPORT. 
By Edwin Wildman. 


when attacked, putting up a fight that 
would do credit to the African species. 
In fact, he is liable to see you first, in 
which case he opens the ball without 
further ceremony. He hasn’t any speed, 
and he knows it, so he employs the tal- 
ents nature provided him with, and holds 
his ground. 

If he does not discover you first, all 
you have to do is to let him know that 
you are in the neighborhood, and he will 
do the rest. Rushing through the bam- 
boo, trampling under foot the nepa 
grass, he comes at you like a Philippine 
typhoon, snorting and shaking his great 
head in fury. When within a few feet 
—if you are still there—he lowers his 
colossal horns for the toss. Then is 
your chance—your last chance, I might 
say—for, if you don’t stop him by a 
well-placed ball between the eyes, 
or in that vicinity, your danger is ex- 
treme. 

Carabao hunting is too much like bull 
fighting to please the fancy of the Eng- 
lish sportsman, so he is not very keen 
on the subject. The native is fond of 
the sport; it is hazardous enough to 
engage his interest. The carabao is 
found in the Camarines, in the center 
and north of Luzon, and within a half- 
day’s tramp of Manila in the hills of 
Nueva Ecija and Boso-boso, or on the 
plains of Pampanga. The wild-boar 
chase, or the hunt for the wildcat, 





Although the Filipino is 
something of a vegetarian, the 
abundance of tropical fruits 
and the blood-heating proper- 
ties of meat recommending 
such a diet, he keeps his family 
supplied with deer, pheasant, 
snipe, and duck on feast days. 
But when he goes out for 
serious sport, he hunts the 
boar, wildcat, or carabao,as the 
wild water-buffalo is called. 

It is not child's play to drop 
a carabao with an ancient 
carbine of the flint-lock type ; 
neither is it easy to lay him 
low with a bamboo arrow, a 
spear, and a bolo. The cara- 
bao dies hard, and has a way 
of returning the compliment 





The Wild Carabao or Water-Buffalo. 
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affords more congenial sport to 
the Anglo-Saxon or the Spanish 
sportsman. 

I know a grizzly old Britisher, 
the captain of one of H. B. M.’s 
warships in Asiatic waters, who 
goes shooting with a 22-pound 
short-barreled gun. His cabin 
is decorated with lion heads 
from Africa and tiger skins 
from Bengal. He told me that 
there wasn’t game enough in 
the Philippines to stock a 
Sportsman’s Show. Said he 
had tramped from Aparri to 
Lord-knows-where, and hadn’t 
had a chance to use his gun. 
But a man who is used to 
ostriches and elephants has no 
business in the Philippines. I 
know a Spanish sportsman in 
Manila who goes to the Cama- 
rines and Mindanao every year. 
His testimony is that the isl- 
ands afford plenty of good runs 
and shooting enough to satisfy 
a normal hunter. 

There are three varieties of 
the deer; two of them distinct- 
ly peculiar to the islands: small 
and fleet-footed, something 
like the little fellow found on the 
plains in India. The smallest is 
thecherrotain ormousedeer, not 
much larger than a house cat. 

Personally, I would not advise anyone 
to goto the Philippines for the exclusive 
purpose of hunting. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes, however, and a 
yearly average of 80° Fahrenheit may 
not intimidate the veteran sportsman. 
The saving grace of the Philippine 
climate is the night breeze, and as 
bats are plentiful and of generous pro- 
portions, bat-hunting is quite a favor- 
ite sport. The Philippine bat, if he 
could walk on his tail, would te almost 
as tall as the native. Five feet from 
tip to tip is the record, and, if the moon 
is accommodating, good fun can be had 
chasing the big black fellow, who lunges 
from tree to tree like a monkey. 

Snipe, quail, and wild duck inhabit the 
marshes and rice fields, but are so plen- 
tiful that it is rather tame business 
shooting them. 

In this connection a little incident 
that happened in Brigadier-General 
Wheaton’s advance toward Laguna de 
Bay, in March of 1899, is pertinent. 











Fencing Match in a Tagalog Theatre, at Taguig, Luzon, 


According to the field chart, Wheaton’s 
column was scheduled to cross a branch 
of the Pasig River at Pateros, but, ar- 
riving at that point, no stream was dis- 
covered. The artillery having come up, 
the mystery of the missing stream was 
revealed. One of the three-inch guns 
slipped from its carriage to the earth, 
and, much to the surprise of the artillery- 
men, was veritably swallowed up and 
disappeared from sight. A terrible noise 
rent the air as myriads of ducks arose, 
revealing the long-sought river. The 
Eighth Army Corps had ducks three 
times a day for a week, and, as Sergeant 
Bill Jones said to me at the time, 
“Blamed if there is a hole in the water 
yet.” Poor Bill, he’s dead now, or I 
would give his address. 

But to continue: The Philippine 
pheasant, the dutk, or the snipe, lacks 
the gamy qualities and the toothsome- 
ness of its English, Japanese, or Ameri- 
can congener. The bird must be eaten 
immediately, too, which is a drawback. 
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If it is hung up it 
spoils ; if it is put on 
ice it loses what 
littie flavor it 
possesses. The 
wild pigeon 
affords good 
sport, and in 
edible quali- 
ties is an im- 
provement 
upon the 
others men- 
tioned. 
The natives 
indulge in 
monkey 
hunting, 
which in 


the Philip- 

pines is 

rather lively 

work, the little 

fellows being as 

timid and dex- 
terous as birds. The 
meat of the monkey 

is supposed by the 
Filipinos to possess cer- 
tain medicinal properties. 

The rice bird is one of 
the most coveted of indig- 
enous dishes. It haunts the 
vicinity of the paddy-fields in 
such numbers that a dozen well- 
scattered charges from a shot-gun 
will fill your bag. 

Around the shores of Laguna de 
Bay and the Lake of Taal in Luzon, 
birds of all kinds are plentiful. Wood- 
cocks, hawks, cranes, crows, herons, 
kingfishers and others innumerable, 
haunt the rivers, marshes,. and still 
waters of the islands. 

Of all the birds the parrots and paro- 
quets have the most beautiful plumage, 
and are coveted for pets. They are 
copied universally by the natives in their 
painting and embroideries, and hardly 
a coasting ship plying in the Philippine 
watersis without adozen or more parrots 
and paroquets clinging to the rigging. 

There are but tew traversable roads 
in the islands, but the sportsman, 
before the war, was not obliged to de- 
viate far from the beaten path to un- 
cover all the game he wished. 

The native’s chief food supply, aside 
from fruit, comes from the fish-haunted 


rice paddies and innumerable sinall 
streams that cross and criss-cross the 
valleys everywhere, forming the natural 
method of irrigation so essential to rice 
growing. 

The shell-fish found in the bays 
around the islands are often of enor- 
mous proportions, one species so large 
that the natives sometimes use its shell 
for babies’ wash-tubs, and in several 
instances the shell of the “tacloba,” 
weighing 200 lbs., is used as a baptismal 
font in the churches. 

In the inland waters of the islands a 
small black fish is caught in abundance 
by the native women and boys with 
cane nets or clusters of hooks upon 
home-made hemp lines. 

Fishing quite fits the Filipino’s tem- 
perament, the heat of the sun having 
little effect upon his exposed cranium. 
His chief sport in the piscatorial line, 
however, is with the bow, arrow, and 
spear. Ina paragua he skims along the 
shallow waters of the bay, and with re- 
markable accuracy, considering the di- 
vergence of water-shooting, brings his 
quarry to the surface, pierced with a 

bamboo spear or arrow. 

Shrimp catching is universal, and 
this important fish food is dug 
from the mud-submerged banks 
of the innumerable estuaries 
of the delta lands around Ma- 
nila and throughout Luzon. 
Hunting the beetle does 
not hold out many al- 
lurements to the Anglo- 
Saxon, but it is a 
profitable business 
with the native, the 
little bug being a 
great delicacy 
and bringing 
a good price 
in the mar- 

ket. 


gdlogs and 

Illocans are 

good _ sports- 

men and are in- 
dispensable as 

guides and run- 

ners up. Few ob- 

stacles on land or 
water deter them. They 
will swim a stream like 
a fish and climb a tree 
with the alacrity of a 
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monkey. The jungle is their home and 
the forest their playground. When 
time, tide, and Providence shall have 
restored tranquillity in the islands, and 
the explosion of a gun does not portend 
a call to arms, the American hunter will 
find some good amusement in the Philip- 
pines. 

The national sport is cock-fighting. 
From Jolo to Aparri this diversion 
amounts to a passion with the native. 
Under the Spanish domination it was 
licensed and permitted, and frequently 
indulged in by the Europeans. For a 
time we put our foot down upon the prac- 
tice, but have not enforced the edict. We 
might as well try to argue the Tagdlog 
woman out of the habit of chewing the 
betel-nut, or to prevail upon the China- 
man to give up opium-smoking, as to 
attempt to abolish cock-fighting in the 
Philippines. The native lavishes as 
great attention upon the breed and care 
of the fighting-cock as an American dog 
fancier does upon a choice litter of 
cocker spaniels. The family may be 
neglected, the wife may be left to catch 
the fish and chop the wood, and the 
children may go unclothed and un- 
washed, but the fighting-cock has its 
diet attended to and its pen scrupulous- 
ly cared for. Just out of Manila the 
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Spanish authorities built a public cock- 
pit and rented it by the year to the 
highest bidder. Stakes were regulated 
by a code of rules promulgated by the 
State, and fifty dollars Mexican money 
was set as the limit for a single contest. 
One steel or brass spur only was per- 
mitted on each cock, and the death or 
retreat of one of the birds terminated 
the match. 

Sunday is the favorite day for the 
game, but no holiday is complete with- 
out a fight. Virtually the whole popu- 
lation migrates to the scene of action, 
and men, women, and children watch 
the contest with an eagerness and en- 
thusiasm that would discount a crowd 
of American children at a circus mati- 
née. Every point of the bird’s chances 
is discussed and weighed, and bets are 
made ranging from a centime to a peso 
and up. The women are as eager and 
gamble as freely as the men, and the 
boys set up such aclatter with their bets 
and dissensions that the din is deafen- 
ing. The sport is not confined to the 
public pit. Native men and boys in- 
dulge in private contests in available 
backyards, or even in the public streets, 
and high-class Filipinos sometimes 
entertain guests by a cockfight in the 
courts of their houses. 





Irrarates Huntsmen-— Natives of the North of Luzon 
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Mindanao Sultan and Hunting Party. 


Our military authorities attempted 
last year to raid the cockpits and abol- 
ish the sport, but their efforts in this line 
of animalitarism met with about as much 
resistance as have our attempts at hu- 
manitarism among the natives. We ac- 
cidentally shot several cock - fighters 
who resisted arrest, and incarcerated 
numerous offenders, but the natives so 
persistently defied the law, and created 
so much disturbance, that the crusade 
died out, and cock-fighting continues 
with as much freedom as ever. 

Pony racing is the chief sport of the 
Filipinos of the higher class. Some of 
the cities and larger towns throughout 
the archipelago have good courses, but 
at Santa Mesa, near Manila, occurs the 
most important meet of the year. Only 
stallions are raced, the prescribed dis- 
tances being three-quarters of a mile to 
a mile and a quarter. The Philippine 
pony is not a native of the islands; it 
originally was brought over from China. 
It is a swift, stocky, and handsome lit- 
tle animal, and does not seem to mind 
the heat or rain. It is naturally fleet, 
and once settled to its gait, usually 
quite a licking one, it maintains it with 
tireless energy. It thrives on water 
sweetened with molasses and rice pad- 
dy, and is a stranger to the luxury of 
oats and hay. It sleeps on a stone 
floor, and when given a chance will 


indulge in rolling and romping like a 
puppy. 

In the ante-bellum days the Santa Mesa 
meet was the social event of the season, 
visitors flocking to Manila from all parts 
of the archipelago. Last year a feeble 
attempt was made to keep up the sport 
under the honorary stewardship of Gen- 
eral Anderson, General Hale, Consul 
Williams, and eight prominent Filipinos; 
but the entries were small and the in- 
terest lacking. Such famous Philippine 
steeds as Blitz, Carut, Tajo, Ebro, Zeto, 
Datto, Paff, etc., were present and re- 
corded a mile and a quarterin 3.9%; 
three-quarters of a mile in 1.35%, and 
two miles in 4.54; but the jockies said 
the races were not what they used to be. 
This can be easily imagined, when it 
is remembered that the boom of cannon 
and the crack of musketry not five miles 
away blended with the ring of the start- 
er’s bell and the cheers of the crowd. 

An attempt was again made in Febru- 
ary, of this year, to make a big meet at 
Manila, but conditions were against 
it, though the spirit is there. When 
more propitious days roll round we 
shall hear from the Filipino pony. 
He is now doing duty as understudy 
to the American trooper and the Maca- 
bebe scout. 

The sport of the rich half-caste ele- 
ment is fencing, which General Luna 
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brought back from Madrid and Paris 
and imparted to the jeunesse-doréc 
of Manila. 

Conditions in the southern islands 
are much more propitious than in 
Luzon. In Cebu, Leyte, Panay and 
Negros plenty of game is to be found, 
and our soldiery has not disturbed 
the wooded sections. 

To think of the islands as a great 
jungle is a most erroneous conception. 
ivery plain and valley of Luzon is 
under cultivation, though often in a 
rude way. 

Great forests of oaks, cedars and 
mangoes cover the mountain sides, 
and in the south the giant mahogany, 
the rubber, the molan, and the lanan 
trees afford cover accessible to the 
hunter and abounding in game. 

The sportsman need not trouble 
himself greatly about his commissa- 
.try department. The banana, yam, 
monkeynut, the mango, oranges, 
sweet lemons, guavas, mangosteens, 
duriens, as well as innumerable vari- 
eties of nuts and fruits known to the 
natives, grow wild in the forests, 
plains, and jungles. 

Little fear of the snakes need be 
entertained, despite the stories that 
have been circulated. There is but 
one poisonous reptile known, and the 
natives have made war upon it until 
the species is almost extinct. 

Mosquitoes are, of course, a pest to be 
dreaded, but the foreigner in the Phil- 
ippines, when he goes out for a hunt or 
pilgrimages, packs his mosquito-netting 
before he buckles on his revolver. 
In the north of Luzon, in the higher 
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Negrito from Marri, of Luzon, not so miles from Manila. 


altitudes, the mosquito is less vicious. 

The Philippine dog is of no account, 
but the native will serve as pointer and 
retriever. I do not think shooting will 
be popular, or game abundant, in 
Luzon for the next few years. The 
man behind the gun is no longer 
entirely safe in the interior, and the 
man without one would speedily for- 
feit, or realize his insurance policy. 

















Native Fishing Paragua of Marivelles, West Coast. 











UST my spokes!” 
muttered the Dia- 
mond Frame. “It's 
hard lines, and that’s 
as true as my front 
wheel !” 

“ What’s hard lines ?” asked the Lawn- 
mower. 

“What’s hard lines? Why, the way 
I’m left down in this dark, damp cellar, 
till my spokes are falling out and my 
chain won’t move for rust ; instead of 
going about in the open and keeping on 
the move, like a well-ordered wheel! 
After all I’ve done for him, too. See 
that crank? Broken plumb in two! 
And those bars—and that hump in my 
backbone? All for him; and now I 
must rust myself to death here, and in 
this beastly damp and darkness! Ah, 
well, after all, sooner or later the junk 
shop claims the best of us, in spite of 
oil and tire-tape, and I’ve had my day 
and my fling. I served my master well, 
for I loved him, yes, and—more power 
to his legs—I do still! And if he’s happy 
now, why, I’ve had a hand in it—there’s 
comfort in that! He remembers it, too, 
occasionally, tor didn’t he stop the other 
evening—after he’d been having fun 
with you, old Rattlebox (and what a 
racket you made over 
it, too: anyone would 
have thought you were 
having a fit, the way 
you jabbered and sput- 
tered !)— didn’t he stop 
and pat my crooked old 
bars and say, ‘Good old 
Peg! good old Peg!’ 
Only that, but my old 
spokes shivered for joy 
at the touch. 

“He’s horribly 
“Down the Inky Strong! " growled the 

Hollows.” Mower reminiscently. 
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“He runs me up and down that yard 
tillmy cogs are hot!” 

“Strong!” chuckled the Diamond 
Frame. “I guess! Whata grip! And 
what an ankle-motion on the hills! And 
when we had a good stiff wind to buck 
—ah, then was when we'd get together 
and enjoy ourselves! ‘Now, Peg!’ 
he’d say, in that happy way, and down 
would go his head, and whoo-o-o! 
wouldn’t we sizzle into it!” 

“*Peg,’ eh?” queried the Mower, 
just a shade superciliously, “what did 
he call you that for?” 

“Oh, short for Pegasus — name of 
some winged horse or other, he said. 
Well, I was a flyer.” 

“But how about the crank and bars, 
and the rest of it?”’ put in the Veloci- 
pede. 

“The cranks, Pedie? . 
there’s a story for you! 
long, I guess.” 

“Oh, no, let us have it!” chimed in 
the Wheelbarrow, whose life was not 
very adventurous. 

“Well, if you really want to hear it; 
but it’s long, and you musn’t interrupt. 
Promise me that. I hate these jerky 
runs. I want to set a pace and keep it, 
Z do, Will you promise?” 

They would. On all sacred things 
they swore it. “ Nick my knives ! said 
the Mower. “Smash my spokes!” 
quoth the Velocipece. ‘May I never 
hold another kid!” put in the Baby 
Carriage. 

“Well then,” resumed the Diamond 
Frame, “here goes for how I came by 
a broken crank and a hump on my back. 

“It was over three years ago, and I 
was new and, if I do say it, no second- 
rater of a wheel. And he—well, he 
swore by me, then—at me, too, once in 
a while, at first; but he soon quit that, 
and took to giving me oil and graphite 


.. Huh!—now 
Oh, it’s too 
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instead—which was much more comfort- 
able for us both. 

“There were cool, bright mornings, 
when we went flying through the park, 
lazying through a shady path or bowl- 
ing along a sunlit stretch, or flying 
down a long white ribbon of a hill. And 
then sometimes he’d come in the early 
gray and groom me from tires to bell, 
and give me a good feed of oil and 
graphite, and strap a lunch-box on my 
back-bone. I always knew what that 
meant! Forty, fifty, seventy miles ; up 
and down, sand,.mud, asphalt, gravel, 
strange roads and sometimes none (for 
we two went everywhere) ; very likely 
a tumble or two, with maybe a skinned 
knee for him, and a puncture for me, 
which were trifles to a pair of pals like 
us! And when we reached home, tired, 
dusty, squeaky, did he run me in and 
leave me to stand so all night, while he 
had a bath and a square meal? Not he 
he always saw me washed and fed 
before he thought of himself. 

“ But dreadful tales have I heard while 
standing in the racks. Why, I’ve heard 
stories of ill treatment and neglect to 
friends of mine that made my tires 
swell with indignation. The drop- 
frames seem to suffer most; perhaps 
women expect more service for less at- 
tention than men; but maybe the men 
are to blame for it—oh, well, it’s not for 
a wheel to settle, anyway; at least, I 
never suffered. 

“But most of all I used to enjoy the 
runs on the path at night ; down the 
shady avenue, through the park in the 
pink twilight, trees all purple, and may- 
be a big moon poking up yellow and 
round over the hills. A stop for a few 
minutes at the fountain; and then— 
lamps, grips and toe-clips, and off down 

the path! 
Steady as a 
clock he was 
those times. 
‘Make it 
and hold it’ 
was our 
motto, and 
it was grind, 
grind, crink- 
le, crinkle. 
‘ Kling-g-g,’ 
‘Right’— 
‘Steady 
there!’ — 
‘On ahead!’ 








Mud. 
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““The Wherefore.” 


—‘Give over, give over!’ Skimming 
through the patches of moonlight, dip- 
ping down the inky hollows, scurrying 
up the other side with a rush—and all 
the time I'd be purring along at a fifteen 
clip, and just quivering with the sheer 
joy of the thing. 

“ Well, those days were as near Heav- 
en as I expect to get this side of the 
junk yard. 

“ But there came a change. One day 
he appeared in a new wheeling suit that 
made me catch my breath. A latest 
model chainless couldn’t touch him for 
looks. He went at me with rags, 
brushes, oil, soap— Heaven knows what 
he didn’t use on me—and when he 
finished I looked as if I’d just left the 
works. 

“ Shortly we started off, and soon turn- 
ing down a street I had never before 
seen, stopped before a house with a vine 
on the porch. 

“«Something’s up!’ thinks I, ‘but 
what?’ Just then the basement door 
opened, and out came—well, I can’t 
describe her; only I knew the where- 
fore of the new suit and my extra 
grooming ; and I felt, too, even then, 
that there was going to be an end of 





““A Big Moon Poking Up.” 
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the good old free days of rough-and- 
tumbling. 

“ Well, after that it seemed to me I 
never moved without that blue drop- 
trame being along, too. It didn’t come 
all at once, you understand, but little by 
little the long runs and the lonely night 
revels on the path. grew fewer and 
farther apart, and the road to the house 
with the vines became more and more 
familiar, until at last I used to turn down 
there of my own accord. The drop- 
frame was good company enough—a bit 
offish at first, 
being a Special, 
but she grew so- 
ciable after a few 
runs together. 
That, however, 
was not worrying 
me: it was that I 
felt the old com- 
panionship with 
him slipping 
away. He had 
eyes and tongue 
and ears for her 
only, now; and 
when he did go 
off alone with me, 
ten to one he’d 
wander around 
aimlessly, now 
digging at the 
pedals like a de- 
mon, then just 
wabbling along 
slumped together 
on the bars, scar- 
ing me into fits 
by steering into 
carriages, trees, or 
posts. Ah, I led 
a sad life of it! 
Pedie, offer up 
thanks that your 
rider is too young 
to fall in love! 

“Well, one 
night, somehow 
or other he got 
past her street, 
and we found our- 
selves drifting 
along the Long 
Road, all alone (I 
was squeaking a 
bit, for he had for- 
gotten my bear- 
ings for days). 
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“ Pretty soon he begins muttering to 
himself. ‘ My boy,’ thinks I, ‘you’re in 
a bad way. I'll bet my sprocket it’s 
about her!’ 

“Sure enough, pretty soon he says, 
‘If I thought she did,’ and with that he 
sat up and gave a kick that sent me 
cavorting; then, the next second, down 
he slumps over the handle-bars. ‘ But 
why should she? I might as well stop 
thinking of it—stop thinking of it ? No, 
never !’ and off we caperedagain. ‘I'll 
make her—ah, but what right have I to 
try—what offer,’ and plump he lands on 
the bars again; and I suppose he'd have 
gone on like that all night, if I, seeing 
something must be done to shake him 
up, hadn’t run deliberately into a tree, 
which aroused him and turned us home- 
ward, 

“It was two days after this, about 
four of a bright and breezy afternoon, 
that we four were out on the Woodland 
Drive. The Special was quite sociable, 
but I was too much absorbed in thoughts 
of our last ride on the Long Road to re- 
spond, I felt it in my frame that some- 
thing was about to happen. 

“He and she were in fine spirits and 
laughed and joked at a great rate. At 
the top of the hill there was a bench 
and he proposeda rest. ‘Yes, you poor 
fellow,’ she answered, ‘you must be 
tired after pushing me up that long 
hill!’ 

“T didn’t just hear what he said, but 
it was something about always push- 
ing her up hills. He talked pretty low. 
She gave a queer little look and I 
thought I heard her say ‘silly’ and 
‘such things.’ 

“They sat there quite a while, too 
far away for me to hear, but I watched. 
Then I saw him move close to her, and 
say something very earnestly, and she 
drew away with a laugh—a cold, mad- 
dening, little laugh— and stood up. 
‘Let’s go home!’ she said. 

“ But he paid no attention toher. He 
made four great strides to me; I saw his 
eyes as he came, and prepared for the 
ride of my life. Without a word he took 
my bars, mounted, steadily as a rock, 
she still standing watching him, and to- 
gether we swept away, around the bend 
of the road, out of sight of her; and then 
it came! Not a word he said; but he 
gripped my bars till I winced ; I could 
feel his head go down and his back arch 
and his quivering toes flip into the clips; 
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and then he rode—sprockets and chains, 
how he rode !—blindly, furiously, not 
with the old even stroke, but jabbing 
fiercely at the pedals till I reeled and 
sped in great leaps—over stones, down 
hills, up hills, on, on—while his breath 
came hoarse and gasping, and great 
drops from his hot forehead dripped on 
my front tire. On, mile after mile, till 
at dusk he slid from my back by a little 
stream on a lonesome road, threw me 
and himself on the grass, and slept, clean 
ridden out. 

“We got home in the early morning 
after a dreary bit of going, and for the 
first time in my life he left me without 
a touch, and went upstairs. I stood 
there a week, dirty, bruised, bedraggled, 
without a glimpse of him. Then he 
came and put me in shape. 

“*Peggy, old chap,’ he said, ‘I’ve 
neglected you, haven’t I.’ That was the 
last I saw or heard of him for five long 
months. 

“I’m afraid this is more of a run than 
I thought when I started. Are you fel- 
lows tired ?”’ 

“ Oh, no; go ahead!” said the Veloci- 
pede. “‘ Wasn’t she a chump, 
though !” 

“I should say!” put in 
the Lawnmower. “I hope 
he got square with her.” 
The Lawnmower’s disposi- 
tion was just a bit vindictive. 

“ Well, he did,” replied the 
Diamond Frame. “That’s 
the rest of the yarn, and the 
best, too. I'll go ahead and 
do another lap, if you say. 
Well, then, as I was saying, 
all that long winter I stood here alone, 
dusty, tires flat, generally dilapidated, 
and pretty glum, 1 tell you. But spring 
came at last, and one day, while wonder- 
ing if I was ever going to feel asphalt 
again, he came in and over to my corner; 
and glory! he had on his riding suit; 
not the prize- 
beauty one, but 
the good old 
gray one, faded 
with August 
sunsand bleach- 
ed with Novem- 
ber rains, be- 
spattered and 
streaked with 
the white stains 
from the marsh 








A Drink of Yellow Oil. 
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Deliberately Into a Tree. 


clay and the red of the hills and the 
brown mud of the country lanes. Yes, 
there it was and he in it; and that 
meant that we were off again on the 
road. 

“And soit was. He took me by the 
bars, and led me into the 
glorious spring sunshine, 
and, ‘ Now, Peg,’ said he, in 
the old, quiet tone, and—so 
good times came back. 

“We kept the old paths 
pretty warm for the next 
month, all except her street - 
and the Woodland Drive. 
I tried all I knew to please 
him and help him forget, 
for I knew he hadn't, but 
was just trying to live it 
down, like the game lad he was. 

“For a month or so we led the old 
life. He seemed to prefer the long runs 
and the hardest, hilliest roads. But I was 
with him every time, and took all the 
gruelling work without a squeak ; you 
see, We were a pair of stayers. One day 
we headed for the Mountain Road, good 
enough under tire, but a stiff grade, 
with nasty curves, steep hills on the 
upper side and high embankment on the 
lower ; just the climb to test wind and 
bearings to the limit. Of course we 
went at it in the usual way, smooth and 
steady. It was a treat toclimb a hill 
with that man! No yanking your bars 
out of your head every stroke ; no kick- 
ing at the pedals to keep the chain flop- 
flopping, but just a firm, steady lift, and 
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an ankle - motion 
that strained your 
chain all the time 
—up, up, till the 
last twenty yards, 
and then that last 
little rush to the 
top and over, just 
to show we had a 
bit left. 

“And so we 
were taking it, 
and had gotten 
half way up the 
long quarter-mile 
stretch when my 
bearings began to 





feel dry. I kept 
on a bit, for I 
hated to make 


him stop; but at 
last I did give a 
little squeak that 
brought him to 
the ground in a 
jiffy. 

“Why, Peg,’ he 
said, ‘I thought 
this seemed 
rather hard work. 
Come, and we'll 
fix you up!’ So 
we went over to the side of the road 
while he gave me a drink of nice, 
smooth yellow oil that sent a pleasant 
tickle all through my bearings and 
made a new wheel of me. If there’s 
anything pleasanter than drinking when 
you're dry I don’t know what it is un- 
less it’s being pumped when you're flat. 
I do hate a flat tire—it takes all the life 
out of me! 

“Well, he had me all right in a 
shake and was just clamping the tool- 
case, when on a sudden a scream cut 
the air from up the hill, a terrorized, 
chilling scream; then a grinding of 
wheels and the blue drop-frame shot by, 
and She wasin the saddle: braced and 
crouched as if to dodge the danger ahead, 
with feet on the coasters and hands on 
the grips, a set white face and eyes as 
big as my bell, yet with mouth shut, to 
show she had not lost her nerve. 

“Tt was easy to understand the situa- 
tion. The drop-frame had run away 
with her, and it was a prize-cup to a 
monkey- wrench that they’d both go 
over the edge at the sharp turn an 
eighth of a mile below. He saw it, too, 





And Then.” 


and in two seconds after they passed he 
was in the saddle, and after them we 
went. Push—why, if he’d been going 
up he couldn’t have pushed harder! 
‘Oh, Peg, Peg!’ he moaned, in a des- 
perate tone, that sent me shivering after 
the Special like a hound after a rabbit. 
What he meant to do I didn’t know; but 
I guessed, and hoped I might be the only 
one to go. 

“* Well,’ I thought, ‘I’ve never gone 
back on you yet, and I'll stay with you 
now, even for her,’ and we gained an- 
other yard. Nearer, nearer to her and 
the curve, and then he sent his voice to 
her. ‘Right, girl! Right, and stick in 
your toe!’ (She never would use a 
brake.) The next moment we were 
beside them, on the outside. ‘Lean in 
hard,’ he cried, ‘and get your toe on the 
tire!’ And as he spoke we shot bya 
little till the Special’s front wheel was 
at my fork. She tried to obey him, but 
the Special, clean mad, shied, wavered, 
and then—crash /—struck me square in 
the front forks. I felt him rise on the 
pedals, saw her half jump, half fall 
toward the inside of the road, and then 
—well, the rocks twenty feet below there 
were as hard as most ; and you see my 
cranks and bars, and the hump in my 
back. Yes, he went over, too, just as 
she would have done if he hadn’t been 
there, to head her off. 

“T glanced around from where I lay, 
and saw him just trying to get up. Even 
then he was looking over his shoulder 
toward the road above; but he had 
hardly sat up when he groaned, his 
eyes shut, and back he fell again and 
lay still. 

“In a minute or two there was mov- 
ing up there on the road, and her face 
looked over. 

“ Her hair was flying in a tangle round 
her cheeks, and she was kneeling, rest- 
ing on one hand, while with the back of 
the other she wiped away the blood that 
dripped from acut on her white fore- 
head and down across her cheek which 
was whiter still. Fora moment the big, 
frightened eyes, dim with the danger 
just past and the new dread, swept 
around eagerly. Then she saw him and 
caught her breath with a sob. Twice 
she called his name, in a voice hardly 
above a whisper ; but he never stirred. 
Then there came a gray shade of horror 
over her face; her eyes closed and I 
thought for a moment that she was 
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coming over, too. Andsoshedid. Just 
how, I never could tell, but I hada 
glimpse of a shaking figure with a dirty, 
ragged gown and bloody face, climbing, 
slipping, scrambling, clutching its way 
down the side of the embankment, and 
then with a rush, a jump, and a stumble 
and a roll she was bending over him with 
her arm under his head, calling and talk- 
ing to him as she never wouldif he could 
have heard her, I'll bet my rims. Ina 
minute she ran to a little rill that trick- 
led out of the hillside, and wet her 
handkerchief. The cold water brought 
him round after a bit. He looked up at 
her very contentedly, with a half smile. 
Then he saw the blood on her face. 
‘You're hurt!’ he cried, and started up 
weakly. It took two or three minutes 
to bring him round again, and then, 
‘Did—did Peg get smashed?’ says he. 
Smashed as I was I'd have gone through 
it again to hear him say that! 

“Well, he didn’t collapse again, though 
he had an injured leg and a big clout 
on the head and the wind knocked 
out of him generally. She wouldn't let 
him stir for quite a while. She ban- 
daged him up, and they stayed there 
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and talked the thing over—that and 
some otherthings. Eh! ‘What things?’ 
Now, see here, Pedie, if you can’t guess, 
you don’t deserve to be told; and I 
wouldn’t tell, anyhow. However, after 
a while, they started out, and somehow 
they got down to the next bend below, 
he leaning on her a good deal; and 
there they happened before long ona 
man in a carriage who took them home 
—and what do you think? Why, he 
wouldn't let that fellow go on till he’d 
crawled up and found me and brought 
me down, all smashed as I was, and 
loaded me in too. ‘I couldn’t leave old 
Peg,’ he said. ‘Just think, if it, hadn’t 
been for Peg’—and then they looked at 
each other. 

It was a two-seater, and the man sat 
in front and drove. 

“So that’s why I sport a smashed crank 
and corkscrew handle-bats, and a back- 
bone like acamel. Hope I haven't used 
you up telling about it. What’s that? 
‘Why he didn’t get me in shape and 
ride me again?’ Why, that’s as plain as 
my name-plate. He didn’t ride at all 
for two months; and ever since then, 
they've been riding a tandem. 








A GOLF LULLABY. 


By Margaret Barbour. 


O 


HUSH-A-BY Baby and shut thy blue eyes, 
Thy father’s a-golfing and hears not thy cries— 
Thy father’s a-golfing and mother must go, 


So shut thine eyes, Heart’s Love, and be not so slow. 


O hush-a-by, Sweetling, and weep thou no more, 
Thy mother must hasten to bring up her score ; 

Her putting and teeing and driving, Dear Eyes, 

Must surely this day win the beautiful prize. 


So hush-a-by Baby and dry thy tears up, 
And thou shalt drink milk 
From thy mother’s gold cup— 
So hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a-by—low— 
At last little Heart-Link, 
Thy mother may go. 








THE 


KILLDEER PLOVER 


AND HER TREASURES. 
By Herbert Wendell Gleason. 


Illustrated with photographs by the author. 


of early spring, although con- 

fessedly not the most musical, 

is the cry of the killdeer plover. 
Its plaintive accents echoing over field 
and meadow, form an harmonious part 
of the season’s message, with the blue- 
bird’s warble, the robin’s roundelay, and 
the piping of the hylas. 

The killdeer is a summer resident 
throughout most of the United States, 
though much more abundant in the 
West than in the East. In size it is 
somewhat larger than a robin, though 
with a much shorter tail and longer 
legs. Its plumage, while not brilliant, is 
very attractive. It isa bird of the open 
country exclusively, never being found 
in wooded districts. It is partial to the 
sand beaches along lakes and water 
courses, yet often seen feeding in up- 
land pastures and cultivated fields. It 
is strong and graceful in flight, covering 
in small flocks vast distances in its mi- 
grations. Like all birds of the plover 
family, it is known to the unlearned as 
a “snipe,” though it is but distantly re- 
lated to that famous bird. 

In its nesting habits the killdeer 
exhibits a remarkable combination of 
shrewdness and stupidity, of maternal 
devotion and fatherly fickleness. So far 
as its personal safety is concerned, no 
bird has less fear of man. It will ap- 
proach within close range of the gunner 
and purposely call attention to itself by 
repeated cries. Yet this confidence in 
man by no means extends to sharing 
with him the knowledge of its nest; in 
fact, all its exhibitions of confidence 
have precisely the opposite intention. 
No other bird is so expert in deceiving 
the nest-hunter. Uttering its charac- 
teristic notes, it will fly along in front 
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Look a’ here, Look a’ here, Look a’ here! 


of the intruder, and then, alighting on 
the ground within easy observation, 
nestle down in some little hollow, spread 
its wings exactly as if covering its 


eggs, and look back over its shoulder 
at its supposed enemy with an expres- 
sion as guileless as it is exasperating. 
This pleasant fiction it will repeat as 
often as it is approached, and if one 
cares to follow the bird he will be led a 
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long and fruitless chase, only at last to 
see Mr. Killdeer fly up and wing his way 
into the distance, uttering a cry in which 
the nest-hunter has no difficulty in per- 
ceiving an element of derision. Mean- 
while Mrs. Killdeer, most likely, has 
been sitting on her nest, complacently 
viewing the landscape and silently exult- 
ing in the successful strategy of her 
spouse, 

But Mrs. Killdeer is not always wise, 
especially in the matter of the location 
of her nest, if nest it can be called, for 
in its construction she displays a studied 
carelessness. It is commonly composed 
of a few bits of straw or dried grass 
loosely put together in a slight depres- 
sion of the ground, the choice of the 
particular spot being apparently de- 
termined by its exact similarity to a 
thousand other spots in the same neigh- 
borhood. The bird evidently counts 
upon this uniformity of conditions as a 
protection for her nest, and that this 
confidence is well placed any one will 
testify, who has once located a killdeer’s 
nest and afterward tried to find it again. 
The coloring of the eggs, harmonizing 
perfectly with their surroundings, aids 
materially in securing this protection. 
Usually, too, the bird selects a spot on 
some elevated ground so that she can 
easily command the approaches. 
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Yet with all this evidence of sagacity 
Mrs. Killdeer most frequently locates 
her home in a cornfield—of all places in 
the world the worst, for the first turn of 
the cultivator is sure to bring it to light. 
And she will do this year after year. 
However, it is not fair to blame Mrs. 
Killdeer for this want of foresight. It 
could hardly be expected that her powers 
of reasoning would be equal to modern 
methods of farming. Possibly, after 
several more generations of experience, 
she will learn better. 

It was my good fortune the past sum- 
mer to enjoy a series of interviews with 
a pair of killdeer plovers, and, with the 
aid of a camera, to secure a number of 
pictures of the mother bird and her 
treasures, The nest was in a cornfield, 
on a slight knoll, and gave abundant 
evidence of the bird’s art of conceal- 
ment under circumstances where one 
would think no concealment possible. 
I visited the nest six different times, and 
although I kept its location thoroughly 
in mind, and before I had finished 
worn a pretty well-marked path to it, I 
had to hunt for it every time. It was 
placed midway between the rows of 
corn, and the sitting bird had 
not so much as a blade of 
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within a thousand miles. When she 
found, however, that 1 had actually 
discovered the eggs, she would appea1 
a short distance away, and join her mate 
in the most frantic endeavors to appear 
mortally wounded. 

Sometimes, then, she would run to- 
wards me and prostrate herself almost 
literally at my feet, spreading her wings 
and tail and displaying to the utmost 
her beauties of plumage, all the while 
uttering the most heart-rending cries, 
as if to say: “Here, take me! Do any- 
thing you like with me, but spare my 
nest!” I confess, while not much given 
to sentiment, and while perfectly aware 
of the bird’s counterfeit agony, I more 
than once left the nest. A single step 
toward the bird would usually end the 
deception, and once I met Mrs. Kill- 
deer’s Roland with an Oliver. Right 
in the midst of one of her frenzied 
agonies, I put the back of my hand to 
my lips and made a squeaking noise, in 
imitation of a young bird in distress. 
Instantly her manner changed. Start- 
ing to her feet she came running to- 
wards the nest, uttering that peculiar 
note which she never makes except when 





grass to protect her from the 
fierce heat of the sun or the 
pelting rain. 

Whenever I approached the 
neighborhood of the nest, the 
male bird would fly up from 
some indefinite spot, calling 
out as usual, “ Look a’ here, 
look a’ here!” and then alight 
in a remote part of the corn- 
field. But finding that these 
tactics did not avail, he would 
return, and, giving utterance 
to a peculiar low rolling note, 
as if in distress, he would lie 
on the ground and flap one 
wing wildly in the air, exactly 
as if wounded and about 
breathing his last. The sim- 
ulation was perfect. But Mrs. 
Killdeer fairly outrivaled her 
spouse as an actor. She 
would always spy me when 
I entered the cornfield, and 
long before I reached the nest 
she would slip away from it 
in perfect silence, giving no 
intimation that there was a 
nest, or the owner of a nest, 
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calling to her young. I had a good 
laugh at her, and evidently she felt the 
point of the joke, for, seeing that her 
eggs were safe, she paid no attention to 
any further “squeaking” on my part. 

Most birds are very shy of a camera. 
It is a new kind of enemy (evidently 
they construe it as such, being in the 
hands of man), and they don’t know 
what to make of it. I have known many 
instances where a bird has deserted its 
nest altogether rather than return to it 
when “covered” by a camera. 








The Nest in a Cornfield. 


My method of procedure was very 
simple. I knew, of course, that the bird 
would not permit me to approach near 
enough with my camera to take any sort 
of satisfactory picture. So long as I 
was in sight she would keep away from 
her nest. So I tried the experiment of 
operating the exposure from a distance. 
After securing the camera firmly in posi- 
tion, at such distance from the nest as I 
desired (varying from eighteen inches 
to twelve feet, according to the length 
of focus used and the size of the image 
wanted), I focused it carefully on the 


nest, drew the dark slide from the sen- 
sitive plate and set the shutter. Then, 
having tied along string to the lever 
used as a release in operating the shutter, 
I carried the other end down through 
the cornfield to a small grove of maples 
distant about two hundred and forty feet. 
Here, screened behind a low-branching 
tree, I took up my position and, field- 
glass in hand, watched proceedings in 
the vicinity of the camera. 

At first, both birds seemed very 
suspicious of this strange object set 
up so near their precious nest. They 
would walk all around it, look up at 
it inquisitively, with that curious bob- 
bing of the head so common among 
birds of the wading tribe, then run off 
to some new view-point and again re- 
turn. The lens—the monster’s eye— 
seemed the most terrible thing about it, 
and they would hasten by the front of 
the camera as if to avoid its glance. 
But after a while both apparently con- 
cluded that it was not seriously dan- 
gerous, and soon the male flew off 
to a distant meadow. His mate, after 
some further cogitating, and doubtless 
with many misgivings, at length re- 
turned to the nest and brooded her eggs. 
As soon as I felt sure that she was fair- 
ly on the nest I gave asharp pull to my 
long string, and the bird jumped to her 
feet with a sudden start. Had my camera 
actually “ gone off” and the click of the 
shutter alarmed her, or had she seen 
merely the movement of the string ?— 
birds are usually more afraid of motion 
than of noise. 

I went in haste tosee. Yes, the shutter 
had worked properly, and there was 
doubtless some kind of a picture on the 
plate. Replacing the slide and expos- 
ing another plate I again closed the shut- 
ter and returned to my post of observa- 
tion. This time Mrs. Killdeer, probably 
discovering that she had been more 
frightened than hurt, came back to her 
nest with less apprehension in her 
manner than before, and I soon had 
another exposure. 

These pictures were all instantaneous, 
no exposure longer than a twenty-fifth 
of a second being attempted. Two 
weeks later, the corn meanwhile hav- 
ing grown, I took a second series of 
pictures and was delighted to find Mrs. 
Killdeer so accommodating as to per- 
mit a number of time exposures, vary- 
ing from one to two seconds each, 
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A few days later I again visited the 
cornfield, but this time there was no 
killdeerian protest : the eggs were gone. 
No trace of them remained and it was 
almost impossible even to identify the 
spot where they had lain. Had some 
wanton boy discovered and added them 
to his “collection,” or some prowling 
skunk feasted on them?, Or had my 
efforts at photographing the mother 
bird, compelling her to leave the nest 
so frequently, caused the eggs to spoil 
and the nest to be deserted? This last 
suggestion gave me a qualm of con- 
science, which was relieved the next 
day, when, passing through a wet 
meadow some distance from the corn- 
field, I heard a familiar voice, and there 
stood Mrs. Killdeer as self-assertive and 
prone to deception as ever. Better 
still, I heard a faint “peep, peep,” com- 
ing up from the grass, and scanning 
the meadow through my field-glass I 
soon discovered twoyoung killdeer hope- 
fuls,intheircurious downy coats, toddling 
over the grass toward their mother. 
The young killdeers, like young chick- 
ens, are able to run about as soon as 
they are hatched. 

After considerable searching—for the 
young birds are adept at hiding—I cap- 
tured one of the little fellows and took 
his picture. He would persist, however, 
in remaining in a crouching attitude, 
and consequently did not appear to the 
best advantage. On setting him free 
he quickly found his mother (or rather 
she found him), and it was touching to 
see how tenderly she brooded him. Ah, 
that mother-comfort! It is the same 
whether in bird or beast or human. 
There is nothing else like it in all the 
world. 

I have spoken of “fatherly fickle- 
ness,” as manifest in the killdeer’s nest- 
ing habits. This seems a cruel charge 
to make, yet I know of no other expla- 
nation of the facts. Killdeer fére is loy- 
alty itself during the nesting period, 
even sharing with his mate the task of 
incubation ; but as soon as the eggs are 
hatched—in every case that has come 
under my observation, at least—he 
leaves the care of the young entirely to 
their mother, and consorts with various 
boon companions on some distant lake 
shore or meadow. Mrs. Killdeer not 
only accepts the situation without a 
protest, but if her quondam mate dares 
to show his presence near where the 
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young are feeding she will at once pur- 
sue and drive him away, with a manner 
not to be misunderstood. 

Time and again have I witnessed this 
strange proceeding, and often the moth- 
er bird has deliberately left her precious 
charge in close proximity to a Horrid 
Man and given her attention to chastis- 
ing her own spouse and driving him 
from the neighborhood, as if he were 
the greater enemy of the two. 

But whatever of paternal remissness 
there may be in the killdeer family, it is 
more than offset by the superlative de- 
votion and self-sacrifice of the mother. 
I know of nothing more complete in its 
expression in the whole realm of nature. 
Even as I write these closing words, far 
up the beach I hear a familiar call, 
strenuous, yet plaintive, both a warning 
and a protest, 
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and ] know that Mrs. Killdeer is still 
guarding her little ones. 

Little they are no longer, for they are 
now five weeks old, and nearly as big as 
their mother, able to fly with ease and 
to take care of themselves. Yet the 
mother heart still watches over them, 
ready at any moment to give up her 
life in their defense. 

Is not such devotion worthy of com- 
parison with human standards ? 
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AN 


EVENED 


SCORE. 


By E. W. Sandys. 


7 E met in rather an odd manner. 

\W To be candid, we met under 

water — several feet under 

water—and we did not come 

across each other any too soon to suit 
Ruth. 

It was this way: Two seasons ago a 
little party of us straggled into Benson- 
hurst and decided to linger a while and 
havesome swimming. Those who know 
Bensonhurst know that it isa pretty but 
quiet resort, where alot of decent peo- 
ple dwell and enjoy a very pleasant 
time. There is no surf, the water as a 
rule being as calm asa pond, but it is 
salt water, and you may swim a mile or 
a yard, as you prefer. 

The evening of our arrival a lot of us 
went for a swim, and while I was idly 
floating a few yards beyond my depth, 
there arose a sudden storm of feminine 
voices. Clearly something was wrong, 
and before I could decide what it was 
somebody kicked me violently and I 
realized that a woman was below the 
surface hunting for air in the most un- 
promising of localities. To go under, 
find the misguided explorer, and restore 
her where she belonged, was a trifling 
matter. 

That was the beginning of what has 
proved a delightful friendship. She 
wanted to learn toswim. I agreed to 
teach her, and so it came about that for 
some portion of each day I was the tem- 
porary guardian of that young woman. 

All this was a trifle, but it led to some- 
thing of much greater importance. It 
turned out that her people had a pretty 
country-place in the best fishing district 
of New York State, and after we had 
become, better acquainted, I was cor- 
dially invited by her father to kill some 
of his trout the following spring. 

Months slipped away. Now and then 
we met in the great city, and a few 
letters were exchanged. At last came 
that time which every trout fisher knows 
so well. Something in the air hinted 
at spring’s approach, and it became 
absolutely necessary that I should spend 
my evenings examining tackle and fuss- 
ing with flies. Finally came a note 
which reminded me of my promise of 
the previous summer to my Benson- 
hurst friends. 


I shall not soon forget that day. Sun- 
rise found me on the platform of a 
lonely little station which looked like a 
ship floating in a sea of forest. Spring 
had been there before me, for green 
points were thrusting up from the damp 
soil, and frogs were singing in the ditches 
beside the track. The dull-eyed operator 
had told me that Mr. L would pres- 
ently be on hand with his trap, so I 
paced the platform and reveled in the 
beauties of a perfect morning. The air 
was soft, faint tinkles of bird-music 
came from adjacent thickets where buds 
were swelling, and I seemed almost to 
hear the rustle of things growing. No 
jarring tirade of milk-wagons, no shuf- 
fling of hasty feet speeding to toil. Here 
was that sweet morning rest, where 
things wake and move as their natural 
promptings direct. But above all the 
day looked trouty, smelled trouty, and 
proved to be trouty. 

“Hello! How are you?” sung out a 
voice, and turning, I saw my host swing- 
ing a showy cob around a corner. 
“Tumble in,” he continued. “We've 
got five miles to cover, but this fellow 
will make short work of it.” I stowed 
my stuff, took my seat, and the cob 
whirled us away at aspanking gait. The 
drive alone was worth the trip. 

Given a faultless trap, an exceedingly 
picturesque rolling country of alternate 
forest and clearing, a fine road, and a 
cheery comrade, and there is precious 
little else to desire. 

It does a man good to rise with the 
sun in the wilderness ; it does him good 
to drive five miles to his feed, and to 
finish the drive at a handsome, modern 
bungalow, where he finds a dainty lady, 
a well-drilled servant, and an exceed- 
ingly palatable breakfast, all awaiting 
him. Camping is well enough in its 
way, but when it comes right down to 
solid comfort, I confess that I prefer an 
odd thousand-dollar tent, with shingles 
on it, a refreshing session in a hand- 
somely-appointed morning room, and a 
breakfast without the ashes and the 
sand and the other dainties which are 
characteristic of the amateur cookery 
and of life in the snowy tent. 

Think of the average camp breakfast, 
and then conjure up a picture of snowy 
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linen, dainty china and gleaming silver, 
presided over by a shapely grey-clad 
figure -in short skirt and oil-tan wading 
boots ; give a peachy bloom to a pair of 
cheeks, and a winning sparkle to a pair 
of eyes, and over it all cast the inde- 
scribable atmosphere of genuine pleas- 
ure and suppressed excitement which 
surrounds a pretty woman who is going 
fishing. 

Within ten minutes after breakfast 
Wwe were swinging down the road, and 
it did me good to see the pace Ruth 
set. No question about her health or 
supple strength. The low-heeled, ra- 
tionally soled boots patted the ground 
in measured cadence, to which my un- 
gainly limbs kept time without mincing. 
I furtively weighed the lunch-basket 
and wondered how far it might be to 
the stream, for the life of Gotham does 
not tend to keep nimbleness and endur- 
ance under a gray head-thatch. 

Our tramp proved a shorter one than 
I expected, for presently she climbed a 
fence and led the way across a field to 
the woods. As we entered the heavy 
growth she exclaimed, “Isn’t this just 
heavenly! ” 

Itwas. The air was laden with sweet, 
woodsy odors, and through the trees 
came the musical murmur of falling 
waters, and the bubbling laughter of a 
stream among bowlders—a sound which 
has never been imitated except by that 
marvelous, golden cascade of song which 
the bobolink pours over sun-kissed 
meadows. 

We soon reached the stream, which 
proved to be considerably larger than I 
had expected. 

“Hello, this is quite a water,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” replied Ruth, “and there are 
trout in it too—don’t you be astonished 
if you hook a three-quarter pound fish— 
I’ve doneit more than once. “And,” she 
continued, “ there is a pool about a mile 
below that you must try. Big fellows, 
perhaps more than a pound, live in it.” 

I placed the lunch-basket in a safe 
spot, and soon the rods were ready. 
This part of the stream was full of big 
bowlders, but there was plenty of room 
for casting with a short line. To the 
top of a bowlder Ruth made her way, 
and presently my ear caught the hiss of 
the silk. 

One glance assured me she was no 
novice, while a second, and, to be frank, 


a much longer observation, revealed 
the fact that she was the appropriate 
central figure of an exceedingly pretty 
picture. In the foreground, the divided 
waters merrily struggled between the 
opposing bowlders; above them the 
stream broadened into a lazily moving 
expanse, with magnificent shadows ; 
beyond that it was lost in a curving cor- 
ridor of trees, the branches of which 
almost met. Above, a narrow ribbon 
of sweet spring sky, from which fell 
through the branches sunshine, as in 
liquid form, to spatter the moist land 
with molten gold. 

And in the central foreground, poised 
upon a mossy stone, a lithe, trimly-clad 
figure, swaying to and fro with fearless 
grace, and with a suggestion of the sup- 
ple power of the puma, ever keeping 
time to the song of the silk as it went 
and returned. It was pleasant merely 
to note the way the tan boots appeared 
to take hold of the stone they rested 
upon ; something about them betokened 
perfect confidence. And I thought how 
suitable is the gentle craft to our women. 

My musings were cut short by a sud- 
den click of branches, immediately fol- 
lowed by a muttered exclamation which 
sounded very much like the words 
“darn” and “knit” jumbled up to- 
gether. Ruth had fouled a branch be- 
hind her. It proved, however, an easy 
task to free the hook, and then she in- 
sisted I should go to work. 

I moved a proper distance and soon 
rose and missed a tidy little fish. Be- 
fore I could redeem myself, I heard the 
shrill of the reel and saw Ruth fighting 
with a captive. She played him very 
prettily and had him landed before I 
could offer assistance. No nonsense 
about her methods—she grabbed the 
fish, unhooked him, looked at him a 
moment, then deliberately popped him 
into her basket. 

Four very fair fish were killed anda 
couple missed before I had covered one 
hundred yards of water; then I waited 
until my fair comrade came along in 
quest of unfished territory. Her catch 
numbered six, all smaller than my best 
one, so she was quite satisfied with the 
honors about even. But my downfall 
was coming. 

As frequently happens in trout-fish- 
ing, she appeared to stumble by the 
merest accident upon a pool full of 
hungry fish, and in about five minutes 
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had added three fine ones to her basket, 
while, try as I would, I could raise noth- 
ing, although my pool might have passed 
as the double of the one she was fishing. 
Such is luck, and at last, thoroughly con- 
vinced that my station was no good, I 
laid down my rod, filled my pipe, and 
went to her. 

A sharp exclamation, a scream from 
the reel, followed by a heavy splash, told 
me that Ruth had struck something 
good. She was an exceedingly busy 
young woman for the next five min- 
utes, and her hat wasn’t on straight, 
either. The fish was a hurricane fighter, 
and dashed about the pool as though he 
had firmly resolved to force matters to 
the promptest of settlements. 

“Hooked foul?” I inquired, as I no- 
ticed the tremendous drag. 

“No; it’s a big one!” gasped Ruth, 
as she gave him the butt and skilfully 
turned him from a bowlder he was 
earnestly striving to reach. She made 
another pretty picture, only now the 
mood was different. All the old Adam 
in her had become thoroughly roused ; 
her eyes flashed from below a serious 
frown, her cheeks were scarlet, and a 
row of pearls was firmly closed upon 
the lower lip. Ruth was fighting in 
earnest and would not be interfered 
with. To and fro darted the fish, while 
the rod arched till I almost held my 
breath, fearing thatit might smash. But 
every rush was warily met, and every 
inch of silk was bitterly disputed by the 
smooth wee wrist, which seemed to be 
strung with wires. 

Slowly the fish yielded, and I whistled 
in astonishment when he at last lazily 
rolled for a moment on the surface. A 
few minutes more of fierce zig-zagging, 
and then the game fellow gave up and 
showed all his war paint as he feebly 
fluttered a fin above the water. 

“Work him this way,” I said, as I 
slipped down toa shelving rock, the one 
convenient landing-place. Keeping him 
steadily moving, with a careful strain 
she towed him almost within reach, 
when—to my horror, the gut parted ! 

Taken wholly by surprise, Ruth lost 
her balance, uttered a scream which 
would have done credit to an angered 
panther, and sat down hard upon a very 
uncompromising mass of rock. 

The fish made a weak attempt to right 
himself,and was beginning to slowly drift 
off, when reaching far over I made a des- 
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perate open-hand strike at him. Tomy 
joy 1 hit him fairly, sending him whiz- 
zing through the trees, while an agoniz- 
ing pain shot up my arm. In the ex- 
citement of it all I had put about ten 
times the required force into my effort, 
and a finger-nail had encountered an 
unnoticed point of rock. Those who 
have lost half a nail by accident will 
understand why that right hand, blood 
and all, promptly sought the left armpit, 
while the owner of it did some new jig 
steps and hissed like a snapping-turtle. 

“ Pat—pat—flop—”’ we could distinctly 
hear the fish threshing about in his death 
struggle. 

We found him about twenty yards 
from the water, and a prize, indeed. He 
was not so very long, being an unusu- 
ally broad-backed and deep one, but 
his coloration was superb, and as he 
waggled a pearl-bordered, crimson fin 
we fairly gloated over him. He weighed 
at the closest calculation fully one and 
one-quarter pounds, while, owing to his 
stocky build, he may have gone one 
quarter pound more. Be it known that 
Ruth was the proudest young woman 
in all York State. 

My wounded finger throbbed in such 
an exasperating manner that there was 
no further pleasure in manipulating a 
rod, but Ruth’s heart was set on my 
seeing the big pool she had spoken of. 
Partly from curiosity and partly to 
humor her, I agreed to go on, although 
I had no idea of trying another cast. 

The big pool proved to be every- 
thing she had claimed for it, and I 


eyed it keenly. Broad, black, and 
solemn looking, spangled with huge 


ox-eyes of bubbles, and bearing a fleet 
of yeasty masses of foam, like miniature 
icebergs, it was the ideal spot for a lusty 
trout. At our side of it the water was 
about four feet deep, at the farther side 
much deeper. Over toward the deeper 
part was one moss-covered bow!der, and 
sweeping behind it a restless tail of 
yellow suds. 

“There’s where your boss trout 
wouid lie,” 1 remarked, and pointed at 
the bowlder. Naturally enough my 
eyes followed the line of my finger. 
While I looked there came a slow, oily 
roll on the surface near the bowlder, and 
I caught a passing glimpse of a fish that 
appeared to be as long as my arm. 
Ruth’s quick gasp proved that she too 
had seen him. 
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“G-r-e-a-t Gee-hosophat! Don’t 
move an inch!” I muttered—“ he's a 
sturgeon !!” and the finger was forgot- 
ten as I hurriedly prepared to senda 
message to him. 

When it came to casting the hurt 
bothered a bit, but I managed to get 
about where I aimed for. Once, twice, 
in vain; but a third attempt produced 
a sluggish, rolling rise. I struck hard 
and missed. The fish was not keen, 
and his half-hearted attack led me to 
expect little of him. We gave him ten 
minutes law, but he took no notice of 
four carefully judged efforts. We gave 
him five minutes more. Then I took a 
trout from the basket and removed one 
of its eyes to serve as an additional bait 
inducement. 

I hated to do it; I could hardly look 
at Ruth, but I was determined to kill 
that fish. Ruth nodded approval as the 
eye was added to the hook ; then I cast 
a few feet above the bowlder and let 
the bait drift. In amoment there came 
the faintest of shocks from the line, and 
involuntarily I struck. The rod bent 
like a whip, the line stretched as tense 
as a banjo string, and I groaned in de- 
spair, thinking I was snagged. 

Just then the “snag” started majes- 
tically for the upper region of the pool, 
and Ruth excitedly screamed, “Oh! 
crickey, you’ve got him—you've got 
him!” 

“ There is atidein the affairs of men,” 
and if ever one of the men gets tied to 
a brother of this fish he will understand 
the sort of a séance I had for the next 
five minutes. It was indeed an odd fight. 
The fish calmly sailed about, turning 
indifferently when I put the brakes on 
him, but coming not one inch nearer. 
His actions at first more than half con- 
vinced me that I had hooked him foul, 
but presently a change came o’er the 
spirit of his dream. I believe in forcing 
the fighting, so I shook him up vigor- 
ously, and we had it up and down the 
pool for five minutes. 

He appeared to be extremely anxious 
to reach a certain spot near the outlet, 
where an irregular ripple suggested 
rocky points near the surface. Ruth 
ran around to spy out this possible dan- 


ger, and it proved a lucky move. There 
were rocks there, and the rascally fish 
knew it. 

For a few moments more I handled 
him as roughly as the tackle would 
stand, and I was positive that I had 
him conquered. But I did not know 
his capabilities. He suddenly began a 
series of fierce jerks, the last of which 
turned my hand so that the pressure 
came full upon the injured nail. It 
hurt me so much that for an instant 
I was compelled to relax my grip. 
The foe was alert, and at once he 
turned tail and steamed away for.the 
outlet. 

Realizing my unfortunate slip, I 
strove to turn him, while the rod fairly 
squeaked under the strain. For half 
a minute I held him, then there came 
a snap and the silk flew through the 
guides—broken at the reel ! 

Ruth screamed with disappointment— 
but she saved the day after all. Right 
toward her station slid the fish, and her 
quick eye noted the trailing line just 
below the surface. 

“Don’t! for your li—" I yelled, as 
I divined her intention; but before I 
could complete the words she had 
jumped in and seized the silk with both 
hands. 

Luckily she landed on her feet and 
remained upright, although in water 
which curled about her waist. 

“Bully for you—hang to him!” I 
cried, as I dashed to the spot. 

“Take it—quick—jf/ease! He pulls 
like a horse,” spluttered Ruth, as she 
swung the line nearer my hand. 

I did take it, and now, thinking it all 
over in cold blood, I surmise that I 
should have been killed for doing so, in- 
stead of leaping to the rescue of beauty 
in peril. 

The fish was still on the hook, and his 
last effort evidently had completely .ex- 
hausted him, for I hauled him in hand- 
over-hand without a protest. He wasa 
beauty—a plump two-pounder—and we 
drank to the finest fish ever taken from 
that pool. 

Then Ruth asked, smiling bewitch- 
ingly, “ Does that square up the Benson- 
hurst item ?” ‘ 
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THOROUGHBRED RACING 


SITUATION. 
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season of 1g00 will be one of ex- 

ceptional activity in the United 

States. The long lists of entries 
for the various stakes that have been 
closed already, the reports from the sta- 
bles, indicating a remarkable increase 
in the number of horses fitting for turf 
struggles, the announcements in differ- 
ent quarters of newcomers whose colors 
will be seen for the first time, the prep- 
arations which the associations both in 
the East and in the West are making— 
all show clearly that the owners, train- 
ers, jockeys, and friends of the thorough- 
bred will have plenty of matter to keep 
them astir before the runners retire for 
the winter. 

Since last autumn many thorough- 
bred skirmishes have been decided on 
the Pacific coast and in Louisiana, but 
few animals of lofty prowess have taken 
part in these affairs, and the interest 
aroused in them has been chiefly pro- 
vincial, except in the matter of pool- 
room betting, which is a serious evil in 
so many American cities. 

California contains more than one 
course ample in area, carefully laid out, 
and provided with capacious and well- 
designed buildings. Does anyone doubt 
that racing on the Pacific Coast has 
reached the standard of the best sport 
in the East? The tracks of the Golden 
State are wonderfully fast, and amazing 
records are set forth there for animals 
which, when they come East, usually 
fail to meet the expectations so care- 
fully diffused concerning their speed. In 
former years colts and fillies of high 
renown have vied with each other west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Neverthe- 
less, California racing has not always 
maintained the vigor, the. breadth, and 
the dash which characterized it during 
the era when Governor Leland Stanford, 
J. B. Haggin, Senator George Hearst, E. 
J. Baldwin and others actively sought 
turf honors. 

Mr. Stanford produced exceedingly 
agile runners at Palo Alto as well as 
marvelously fast trotters. Mr. Haggin 
has owned and raced several of the 
most eminent flyers in the annals of 
the American turf, including Salvator 
and Firenzi. He has been for years the 


* cannot be doubted that the racing 


most extensive breeder of thoroughbred 
stock in this country, and probably in 
the world. The annual outcrop of his 
stud farm is enormous. He sells most 
of his yearlings in the United States 
or in England, yet he has not given 
up altogether his direct participation in 
the races, for it is generally understood 
that he practically controls troops of 
runners which are trained and handled 
by G. B. Morris, Walter Jennings, and 
others. The Haggin colors, however, 
are no longer borne by the sons and 
daughters of noble sires, and the ab- 
sence of those colors from our tracks 
is much regretted. Governor Stanford 
and Senator Hearst are nolonger among 
the living, and the E. J. Baldwin stable, 
which in one decade laid hold on a daz- 
zling galaxy of the most important and 
valuable. prizes between Sandy Hook 
and the Golden Gate, has fallen upon 
evil days, and is no longer an element 
of consequence. 

Every unselfish and zealous admirer 
of thoroughbreds is convinced that rac- 
ing in this country has been extended 
to an injurious excess; and that it would 
be better for true sport, for the repu- 
table jockey clubs, and for the genuine 
prosperity of the turf, if the number of 
meetings and the number of contests 
were cut down unsparingly. During 
six days in the week, month after month, 
no matter how unfavorable the weather 
might be, the runners were sent spin- 
ning around the New Orleans track, 
until more than one hundred days were 
misused. This weary continuance of 
so-called sport at a single track is never 
beneficial, and at New Orleans its influ- 
ence has been gravely deleterious. It 
is painfully obvious that if there were 
no pool-rooms in our cities there would 
be only a few days, at the most, of rac- 
ing in Louisiana in the winter. It is 
also clear that the promotion of betting 
has been in recent years too much the 
predominant motive in the management 
of the Pacific Coast tracks. 

Before the period of pool-room gam- 
bling and the establishment here of the 
English system of book-making, the 
sport which holds so strong a place in 
the affections of so many people among 
the principal nations of the world was 
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looked upon with kindly feeling in this 
country. Now professional gamblers 
are more offensively and audaciously 
conspicuous and influential in the New 
World than they are in England or on 
the Continent of Europe. ‘This state of 
things is pernicious. 

Before our civil war famous horses 
met in thrilling strife for supremacy ; 
yet, while the speculation on the issues 
was lively, it was felt by everyone that 
the wagers were by no means the chief 
matter to be thought of. Since pool- 
rooms and betting-rings began to flour- 
ish and increase, suspicion and distrust 
have extended far and wide. There 
is indeed plenty of reason for censure 
and reproach with relation to the bet- 
ting abuses which have done so much 
to provoke hostility to racing, and to 
bring upon it the condemnation of so 
many earnest friends of the public wel- 
fare. 

It is strange, then, that the owners 
of race-track property, and the men 
whose power in turf matters is almost 
irresistible, do not appear to concern 
themselves anxiously in respect to the 
evils which have been swelling, and 
which threaten the future of the sport. 

The dates already published for the 
meetings which are to be held this year 
show that there will be too many race 
days and too many races. Americans 
are always eager to support with genuine 
American generosity racing of high 
quality and sterling merit. Neverthe- 
less common sense teaches that four 
days of racing in each week, and a total 
of twenty days in each year for every 
organization of weight and strength 
would provide an adequate supply of 
excellent diversion, and would revive 
the glories of the generations when the 
commercial spirit andthe greed for gain 
had not hurt the fame and weakened the 
popularity of this magnificent sport. 

Efforts to check the evil of the inor- 
dinate running of two-year-olds appear 
to have failed for the present. This is 
lamentable from every point of view. 
It is a cruel practice tocompel colts and 
fillies to runa great number of races 
while they are immature and have not 
reached an age when they are equal to 
the tremendous strain of so fierce and 
furious a tussle asa hotly-contested race 
must always be. 

In Great Britain it is the custom to 
send the youngsters to the post only a 


moderate number of times between 
March and December. In the illustrious 
roll of winners of the Epsom Derby few 
names appear of colts that have been 
required to exert themselves to the ut- 
most in the heart-breaking strain of 
numerous two-year-old contests. 

In France the racing rules as to two- 
year-olds are even more conservative 
and cautious than in England, It is 
forbidden by the French rules to start 
two-year-olds to any such extent as is 
the custom in the United States. Many 
owners and trainers in America are so 
impatient to get quick returns from 
their investments in horse-flesh that they 
have no mercy for the tender creatures 
which are forced to suffer agony in 
dozens and even in scores of sinew- 
stretching fights when they ought to be 
in their stables. 

It is time for the Legislatures of the 
various States to take up this matter, 
since the associations will not them- 
selves adopt a stringent policy and sup- 
press the cruelty so prevalent here. 
The two-year-old stakes in America are 
far more numerous, and much more 
valuable, than they ought to be. Thor- 
oughbred colts and fillies ought not to 
be looked upon as sordid gambling in- 
struments, or as mere tools of trade. 
These beautiful and graceful animals 
should be treated with decent consider- 
ation. It is discreditable and disgrace- 
ful to the American turf that so many 
colts and fillies are over-raced in their 
infancy—that so many are lamed and 
crippled and made useless. 

It isevident that there will be no lack 
of horses in training to meet the require- 
ments of the huge number of stakes and 
purses that must be decided before the 
close of the year. The season of 1899 
was notable for the exceptional array of 
two-year-olds that gave proof of quality 
and merit. Therefore it may be antici- 
pated that the-stakes for the three-year- 
olds will bring together handsome fields, 
and will surpass the exploits of the last 
season in popularity and attractiveness. 

In recent years the Stateof New York 
has taken a higher place than any other 
State in the Union for the importance 
and distinction of the thoroughbred bat- 
tles fought here. The tendency among 
the prominent owners to send the best 
horses from all parts of the country to 
the richest and most populous of the 
States has become steadily more marked 
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and impressive. In the eighties and in 
the early nineties Illinois and New Jer- 
sey set up no mean rivalry to the Em- 
pire State in the lustre of turf achieve- 
ments; but all the courses in New 
Jersey have been desolate for years 
and most of the racing in Illinois has 
suffered an eclipse. 
Washington Park, in Chicago, was 
the meeting - place in 1892, in 1893, 
and in some other seasons, of the finest 
thoroughbreds that could be gathered 
from any region of this hemisphere. 


The gambling evil aroused so much 
enmity, however, that the gates of 


this park were shut for a considerable 
period. Now the Jockey Club owning 
those convenient and spacious grounds 
within easy reach of the business and 
residence quarters of the second city of 
America has opened stakes for the clos- 
ing summer of this century, and will 
attempt to carry on racing with methods 
and policy similar to those which gained 
laurels in the hours of greatest turf 
prosperity in the West. And yet the 
re-opening of Washington Park will not 
prevent the sending from the South, the 
Southwest, the middle West, and even 
from the Pacific Coast, of the finest 
animals in training to cope with the 
choicest stock of the Eastern stables 
at Sheepshead Bay, Gravesend, ard 
Morris Park. 

Turfmen are looking forward to many 
a combat which will provoke a generous 
rivalry between the East and the West. 
They are also watching with keen scru- 
tiny the outlook for American horses in 
oe It is a singular situation. 
One of the foremost candidates for the 
English Derby is an American gelding 
named Democrat, who won the Middle 
Park Plate in 1899, and whose perform- 
ances throughout last season were of 
such a nature as to justify the hope on 
the part of his friends that he may fol- 
low the triumph of Iroquois, and that 
for the second time America may take 
the blue ribbon of the British turf. In 
Forfarshire and two or three other can- 
didates for the Derby, Democrat will 
meet formidablerivals. It may be that 
he will prove unequal to the task of 
capturing first honors. Evenif he fails 
it may besaid with truth that American 
horses have been running so well in 
England of late years, many seasons 
will not pass before an American horse 
for the second time wins the Derby, 
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and the prospect is sufficiently bright to 
keep up the enthusiasm for thorough- 
breds of American breeding. 

Some well-known jockeys, who have 
had extensive experience this side of the 
Atlantic, have been riding in England, 
and the list is to be enlarged this year. 
Sloan has exhibited such excessive van- 
ity, and in some instances, has so com- 
pletely disappointed his admirers, that 
he is no longer spoken of here or abroad 
in such terms of adulation as were 
formerly lavished upon him. Some of 
the other American riders in Great Bri- 
tain have been more modest, more faith- 
ful, and more diligent, and have made 
an excellent impression upon British 
owners and trainers. In more than one 
case, jockeys who have crossed the At- 
lantic have manifested more ambition 
and earnestness to do their fyll duty 
than was their habit when they were 
riding on American courses, The change 
of air, of scene, of environment and in- 
fluences has been beneficial to them. 
Too many of our jockeys are on familiar 
terms with professional gamblers of the 
lowest type. No intelligent person who 
has studied the subject can doubt that 
many of our riders have succumbed to 
the temptations which have so plenti- 
fully beset their paths. The severe 
discipline meted out by the Jockey Club 
last year, when it put on the ground 
more than one jockey in the foremost 
rank, is ample proof of this. 

Rigorous discipline is indispensable 
in turf affairs, and watchfulness ought 
never to be slackened. Unless the ad- 
ministration of the turf is exacting and 
severe the sport is sure to be beset with 
scandals. The work of purification and 
disinfection has not yet been carried to 
the point necessary to obtain the best 
results. Unscrupulous owners, train- 
ers, and jockeys take advantage of leni- 
ency or looseness among the racing 
authorities, and are guilty of sins of 
omission and commission which ought 
to involve them in the direst penalties 
that the turf officials can inflict. 

Momentous changes may be looked 
for at no distant day with regard to the 
turf organizations in the metropolis of 
the new world. In the area of the sev- 
eral boroughs composing the city of 
New York, there are no less than six 
courses on which running races will 
be held this year. The six are Morris 
Park and the Empire City track above 
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the Harlem River, Sheepshead Bay, 
Gravesend, and Brighton in the Bor- 
ough of Kings, and Aqueduct in the 
Borough of Queens. The organization 
controlling the Empire City track is a 
novice among the associations which 
provide for the contests of the thor- 
oughbreds. This property was laid out 
for trotting purposes, and was equipped 
on a liberal scale. The unfortunate 
death of William H.Clark, who was at the 
head of this enterprise, must inevitably 
embarrass, to some extent, the future of 
the undertaking. It may next year take 
a position of influence somewhat ap- 
proaching that now held by Sheepshead 
Bay, the property of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club, which is sure to be used 
fora number of seasons. But Morris 
Park is becoming too valuable to be re- 
tained. for sport; within a period not 
remote it will be divided up and sold. 
It is certain also that the Gravesend 
course. must within a few years give 
way to the extension of streets and ave- 
nues and the march of real-estate im- 
provement. 

Certain wealthy turfmen who are not 
now holders of race-track stock have 


HOW TO BECOME 
By H. 


FIRST-CLASS golfer is born, 
A not made, and unless a man 
possesses certain necessary phys- 
ical qualifications, no amount of 
teaching will make him into what he 
was never intended by nature to be. 
Given, however, a man with a fair 
amount of strength, a good eye, limber 
muscles and an even temper, if he will 
follow certain rules, which I will suggest 
to him as having proved very useful to 
me personally, 1 see no reason why he 
should not become a first-class golfer. 
In the first place, supposing that he 
has no previous knowledge of the game, 
let him go to some good professional 
and learn from him how to swing a 
driver—he ought not to be allowed to 
hit a ball before he has taken at least 
three lessons in swinging. When he 


has learned to swing properly, then let 
him practice driving with a ball. 


After 
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been uneasy for a long time because 
they felt that some of the tracks were 
managed without due regard to the 
interest of owners, and with an avarice 
that was by no means pleasant to con- 
template. These rich owners have been 
holding conferences as to the advisabil- 
ity of laying out a new course on Long 
Island which will be in every way the 
peer of any course now in use in 
America. It is probable that this ambi- 
tious plan will be fulfilled within a few 
years at most. The men who have this 
enterprise in mind are possessed of 
ample resources, are inspired by com- 
mendable motives, are open-minded, of 
breadth of view, and are overflowing 
with enterprise and resolution. Long 
Island seems to be the place most ad- 
vantageous for the race-courses of the 
future within swift approach of the 
great Borough of Manhattan; and early 
in the new century the turfmen of the 
United States may count upon racing 
their horses under the government of 
organizations which will have higher 
aims, and larger sympathies, than are 
possessed by some of the men who con- 
trol the tracks now in use. 


A GOOD GOLFER. 


Vardon, 


Open Champion of Great Britain. 


learning to drive let him then learn how 
to use a brassey, then‘his cleek, and so 
on through the whole bag of clubs. 
When he feels that he has some knowl- 
edge of the variousclubs let him go out 
and practice over two or three holes 
back and forth, and not until he has 
learned how and when to use all the 
different clubs would I allow him to 
play around the course. 

In regard to style, play in whatever 
style is best adapted to your own phy- 
sique. The faults of a bad swing can be 
seen and corrected just as well when 
occurring in one style of swing as in an- 
other, and unless you feel free and easy 
and comfortable, you will never swing 
properly. 

There is one point, however, about 
which I feel very strongly, and that is, I 
would urge everyone to play off the 
right foot, and not off the left. I don’t 
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think there is any doubt but that you 
can play straighter and follow through 
further and better and consequently get 
a longer ball off the right foot than is 
possible off the left. 

When you are playing, always try to 
take a little ground with your club; by 
“taking a little ground” I don't mean 
dig your club into the turf, but just 
graze the ground, and you will get a 
much longer and straighter ball than if 
you took it perfectly “clean.” When 
driving take the tee with the ball. 

When playing any kind of a shot, 
whether a long brassey through the 
green, or a mashie pitch, always try and 
fix upon some spot where you think the 
ball ought to drop and endeavor to 
strike as near that spot as you possibly 
can, 

Never pitch a ball on an approach 
shot, if running it up will do just as 
well. It is very much easier to gauge 
the force necessary to run a ball a given 
distance than it is to calculate the neces- 
sary force to give it to pitch around a 
certain spot and to gauge the amount of 
run required to land it near the hole 
after the ball has stricken the ground. 

Putting is a most important matter in 
any match, for it is very easy to lose a 
stroke or two on the putting green, and 
a missed put counts as much asa topped 
drive. A good plan is to select some 
spot which catches your eye in a direct 
line between your ball and the hole, and 
endeavor to run your ball over that spot. 
If your line of direction has been accu- 
rate and the ball is hit by the blade of 
the putter exactly at right angles to the 
line of direction, you ought to hole your 
put. 

Never try to put cut or twist on your 
ball with your club, unless there is some 
very necessary reason for it, such as a 
stymie by a tree or something of that 
sort. Itis an absolute impossibility in 
my opinion to get as good direction with 
a cut on the ball as is obtained by play- 
ing the ball straight. 

Tee your ball high or low according 
to whether you intend to carry some 
bunker at a long distance or whether 
you intend to get a low ball with lots of 
run in it. 

I don’t believe in training for a match. 
I think a man’s normal condition, al- 
ways supposing that he is in good health 
is the state in which he is most apt to 
do himself the greatest justice, as his 
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nerves are not then upset by any sud- 
den change from his usual manner of 
living, and he is less liable to be affected 
by the varfous accidents which are 
always occurring during a match. 

Do not get discouraged just because 
you happen to start out poorly. Most 
matches are not less than eighteen holes, 
and there is plenty of time to recover 
from one or two bad holes; always re- 
member you are not playing against 
Colonel Bogey, and the other fellows are 
just as liable as you to be doing as badly 
as you are before the match is over. 

Keep in constant practice, play as 
often as you can; and don’t be always 
changing the style of your clubs. When 
you have discovered by actual playing 
what models suit you, stick to them 
until you know them thoroughly, and 
don’t imagine just because you have seen 
some man make a wonderful shot with 
some particular club that, because you 
go and buy one like it, you can neces- 
sarily do equally well. The more you 
play with the same clubs the better you 
will use them. 

Never underestimate your opponent 
at match play; always play your very 
best, for you can never tell when he is 
liable to make a sudden spurt. 

Be temperate. You cannot play golf 
well and drink hard ; sooner or later it 
will affect your eyes, and your power of 
judging distance and hitting your ball 
accurately will be lost. 

Finally, I want to again impress on 
anyone who wishes to become a good 
golfer the lasting importance of having 
the arms and feet work together. Un- 
less they do, you can never become a 
long straight driver. Remember that 
after addressing the ball with the club 
head, as the arms go up in the upward 
swing you pivot on your left foot, your 
arms and your left foot in perfect time, 
one with the other, until at the top of 
the swing you are on the point of your 
left toe. As the club comes down, the 
left foot pivots back to its original posi- 
tion when you addressed the ball, and 
at the moment when the club head 
strikes the ball the left heel touches the 
ground. As the club begins to rise for 
the follow through, you commence to 
pivot on your right foot, foot and arms 
moving together in perfect time, until, 
at the end of the follow through, you 
are on the toes of the right foot, and the 
stroke is finished. 





THE “CUN 


HAVE always believed that, for the 
| service for which they are built, 
special types of boats used in vari- 
ous parts of the world cannot be 
improved upon. The surfboat of the 
Madras coast, the Penzance lugger, the 
Malay prau, the Norwegian praam, the 
Cape Cod catboat, the Norfolk wherry, 
are all examples which go far to prove 
the general truth of my proposition, 
although they are but a few stray sam- 
ples selected at random from a large 
fleet of widely divergent craft. The 
‘cunner” of Ches sapeake Bay is my latest 
experience in the same line. 

In all countries whose coasts are 
washed by the sea, the “ dug-out” craft 
was doubtless one of the earliest. Given 
the trunk of a tree of sufficient size for 
the purpose, it is not difficult to imagine 
pre-historic shipwrights lopping off the 
branches and the bark with rude axes 
or adzes of flint, and then with the same 
crude implements, aided by fire, hol- 
lowing out the interior. 

The nearest approach to the ancient 
“dug-out” which I have been able to 
discover isa boat very much in evidence 
in Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, 
fast, able, and seaworthy, and well 
adapted for business and pleasure. In 
the vernacular of the natives of that part 
of Virginia they are called “cunners” 
or canoes. 

I shall never forget my first view of 
one under full sail. I was standing on 
the dock at Old Point Comfort. Behind 
me the guns of frowning Fort Monroe. 
In front the sparkling waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads. A puffy wind was blowing 
that made big coasters snug down to 
small canvas, and heel over to its potent 
pressure. Suddenly there hove into 
sight from under the lee of one of Uncle 
Sam’s armored cruisers a swift-sailing 
craft the like of which I never had seen 
before. She was a double-ender carry- 
ing a:big leg of mutton mainsail, with a 
very short gaff, or rather club, on a mast 
with as decided a rake aft as that of a 
Bermuda boat. Her only head sail was 
a jib, the tack of which was fast to a 
stump bowsprit, whose end projected 
three or four feet outboard. 

A sharp squall struck her. I expected 
to see everything come down by the 
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run, but neither sheet nor halyard was 
started, nor was the boat luffed to the 
blast to shake the wind out of the sails, 
while running away from it seemed 
to be the last thing in her skipper’s 
thoughts. She was kept a good rap full 
right through it, and the way she stood 
up was surprising. Instead of careen- 
ing until the lee rail was under, her 
angle of heel was very slight, showing 
that she had great stability. There was 
an angry chop of a sea running—nasty 
steep little waves, but she rose to them 
like an Irish hunter to a stone wall, and 
only a little spray came over the weather 
bow. I watched her as she darted past 
the wharf, so much charmed with her 
movements that I kept a pair of marine 
glasses directed on her until she disap- 
peared. 

In “The Description of Virginia,” by 
Captain John Smith, published in 1607, 
I found the following account of the 
canoes of the Chesapeake: “ Their fish- 
ing is much in Boats. These they make 
of one tree by burning and scratching 
away the coles with stones and shels, 
till they have made it in forme of a 
Trough. Some of them are an elne 
deepe and 40 or 50 foot in length, and 
some will beare 10, 20, or 30, according 
to their bigness. Insteed of oares, they 
vse paddles or sticks with which they 
will row faster than our barges * * 
Their fire they kindle presently by chaf- 
ing adry pointed stick in a hole of a little 
square peece of wood that firing itselfe, 
will so fire mosse, leaues or anie such 
like drie thing that will quickly burne.” 

There is no doubt that the canoe, or 
“cunner,” which exists in such numbers 
on the Chesapeake, is built on the same 
lines, and after a similar fashion. as the 
pre-historic craft described by Captain 
John Smith. But instead of being 
formed from one big tree, as was the 
custom in the days of the Indian abo- 
rigines, another system of construction 
quite as interesting has been adopted. 
When the sap flows down to the roots 
of the yellow pine trees in the Virginia 
woods the canoe-builder searches for a 
likely specimen that he thinks can be 
hewn into a smart sailing craft. When 


he comes across a pine that suits him he 
fells it, raises it up from the ground and 
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rests it on blocks in order that damp 
and wet may not affect it; and there he 
leaves it to dry and season until the 
following spring, when it is hauled to 
the builder’s “yard,” near the water’s 
edge. The “yard” is quite primitive, 
and the chief tools used are saw, axe, 
and adze. The canoe varies in length 
from 26 feet to 35 feet, and in beam 
from 6 feet to 8 feet, according to the 
size of the logs from which it is to be 
constructed. 

The builder is guided by the eye 
alone, and the rule of thumb. He has 
no plans on paper to consult, any more 
than had his red-skin prototype back in 
the ages, but, nevertheless, he produces 
a craft that is very “fair” and “sweet” 
as to its lines, and thoroughly reliable 
so far as its sea-going qualities are con- 
cerned. Of course, some builders are 
more in demand than others, having 
won renown because of the speed of their 
craft. The captains and crews of these 
boats are, as a general rule, Afro- 
American fishermen, who, eaver to first 
reach the market with their catch, are 
as keen for racing as their vachting 
brethren from Deer Isle, Me., 
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piece. Their thickness is about three 
inches, so it will be seen that the hull 
is exceptionally strong and solid. The 
garboards are next fitted to the keel, 
and after a close joint on either side is 
assured, are connected with strong iron 
bolts. The stem is generally from six 
to eight inches higher than the stern, 
and the freeboard varies according to 
the length of the craft, which is sharp 
at both ends. 

Now a vessel so shallow—the largest 
draws only about fourteen inches— 
would be no good for sailing against the 
wind. She is, therefore, fitted with an 
oaken center-board, which works in a 
hardwood trunk built into the keel- 
piece. The center-board is from six to 
eight feet long, and is made of well- 
seasoned stuff, an inch or more in thick- 
ness. The rudder, which is also of oak, 
is hung to the stern post by pintles and 
gudgeons in the usual way. The canoe 
is steered with atiller. It will be seen 
from the illustration that the “ cunner” 
has a marked “ tumble-home,” that she 
has a “ washboard” or waterway fifteen 
inches wide extending the whole length 





or their rivals on the Clyde or 
on the Colne, and they natural- 
ly want the fastest boat they 
can get for their money. 

It is remarkable how quick 
the canoe is builded, but when 
the fact is taken into consider- 
ation that the hull is fashioned 
out of but three pieces of tim- 
ber, which may be approxi- 
mately described as keel and 
two garboards, it may be seen 
that the process is not tedious. 

The log selected for a keel is 
sawed to the required length, 
and trimmed to a width of three 
feet and a thickness of from 
four to six inches. When the 
size of the log permits, it is hol- 
lowed out so that the stem and 
the stern post are made of the 
same piece of timber. This is 
generally sought for, as the 
builders have an objection to 
stem and ‘stern posts bolted 
to the keel proper. When this 
portion of the boat is hewn in- 
to shape with axe and adze the 
garboards are cut each from 
another log and worked so as 
to fit perfectly to the keel- 
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Interior View. 
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of the vessel. This is supported by 
natural knees of hard wood In addi- 
tion to this the “washboard” has a 
coaming of sufficient height to keep 
water out of the boat. The hull, when 
completed and painted, looks graceful 
and rides the water buoyant as a duck 
in spite of the thickness of the three 
timbers of which she is built, which 


ing beenout inherin all weathers, varying 
from a flat calm toa reefing breeze. My 
Afro-American skipper understood her 
perfectly. He could bring her up along- 
side the gangway of a man-of-war with- 
out exciting the least anxiety on the 
part of the marine on sentry duty at that 
post. The ease and grace with which 
he executed this difficult manceuver in 

heavy weather gained the admi- 
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would, it might be judged, have a ten- 
dency to make her dead and “logy.” 

I am informed that there are a few 
of these boats still in existence that are 
hewn out entirely from one tree trunk. 
I am also told that the builders would 
prefer to build them that way even now, 
only yellow pine trees are too precious 
and rare to be used for such a purpose. 

It may be mentioned that the builder 
does not rig the craft. He leaves that 
to the owner, who steps, at a rake of 
about twenty degrees, a mast about the 
same height as the boat is long. This 
spar is stayed bya wire shroud on either 
side and a forestay, which is set up at 
the bowsprit end. The bowsprit is se- 
cured by a wire bobstay, set up with a 
turnbuckle, and it is sometimes further 
strengthened by bowsprit shrouds. The 
boat is very stiff, and carries an ample 
spread of sail. It is a peculiar circum- 
stance that in many respects the “ cun- 
ner” resembles the Bermudan boat. 

There is no doubt that these canoes 
abound in good qualities. I had capi- 
tal opportunities of observation, having 
had one of the smartest of them under 
charter for thirty days during the naval 
celebration at Hampton Roads and hav- 





ration of foreign naval officers 
who had often had excellent 
reasons for contemning the 
lubberly handling of shore 
boats in various parts of the 
world — handling which too 
often resulted in damaging the 
gangway ladder, chafing the 
paint on the ship’s side, and 
sometimes driving the truck of 
the boat’s mast through one of 
the warship’s boats, hoisted 
up to the davits. In a word, 
my skipper handled his canoe 
with the expert facility of the 
captain of a Newport catboat 
or the skill of a cockney cab- 
driver. Higher praise cannot 
be given. 

I would not, however, recom- 
mend a novice to try experiments in a 
crowded tideway, for the consequence 
would probably be disaster or, at least, 
mortification of the spirit. The canoe of 
the Chesapeake is a flighty and wild kind 
of craft, with a tyro as timoneer, but in 
the hands of a master is tractable and 
obedient, and can be steered through the 
eye of aneedle. It takes some little time 
for even a practised boat-sailer to get 
the hang of her and conquer her peculiar 
peccadilloes, but when once you have 
succeeded in learning the tricks and 
devices with which she tries to annoy a 
green hand at thetiller, you will find her 
quite docile and obedient, pleasant to 
steer, and easy to handle. 

From September to May a large fleet 
of these boats is engaged in the oyster- 
tonging business—an industry which 
affords satisfactory subsistence to their 
crews. The weather is rarely too bad 
for the hardy boatmen andthe seaworthy 
craft to ply their arduous calling, so the 
planting grounds are usually plentifully 
dotted with these graceful boats, whose 
crews busy themselves from dawn until 
the approach of dusk, when they set sail 
to the nearest market. 

After the oyster season closes the 
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boats are hauled out high and dry for 
repairs and painting. They are given 
a good general overhauling from truck 
to keel. Those that are intended for 
use in the fishing industry are fitted 
with two wells abaft the centreboard 
trunk, formed by athwartship water- 
tight bulkheads, which are as high as 
the waterways. Salt water flows freely 
into these wells through holes bored 
below the waterline, and fish will live 
for several days in these receptacles. 
Races to the markets are keen and ex- 
citing, as competition is brisk and the 
first boats in are likely to get.paid the 
highest prices. Fresh fish for breakfast 
is in great demand at the big hotels and 
health resorts, and the waters of the 
Chesapeake and vicinity afford an abun- 
dant variety of sea food. 

Of the fish Capt. John Smith wrote as 
long ago as 1612: 

“Of fish we were best acquainted 
with sturgeon, grampus, porpus, seales, 
stingraies whose tailes are very danger- 
ous. Brettes, mullets, white salmonds, 
trowts, soles, plaice, herrings, conyfish, 
rockfish, eeles, lampreyes, catfish, shades, 
pearch of 3 sorts,crabs,shrimps, creuises, 
oysters, cocles and muscles. But the 
most strange fish is a smal one so like 
the picture of S. George his dragon as 
possible can be except his legs and 
wings: and the toadefish which will 
swell till it be like to burst, when it 
commeth into the aire.” 

Although the greater part of the 
“cunner” fleet is employed all the year 
round in the oyster and fish industries, 
a few, comprising the crack boats of the 
Chesapeake, deck themselves out in all 
the glory of new paint and varnish with 
spotless sails and interior scrubbed so 
clean that it looks likeanewpin. Thus 
attired they seek the patronage of the 
hotel guests who flock to Old Point in 
the early spring in search of health and 
recreation. Early in March the breezes 
on the Chesapeake begin to grow balmy, 
and while in New York the culverts 
are blocked with snow and ice, the 
lilac is blooming near Fort Monroe 
and the crocus brightens the verdant 
lawns. 

It is then that the smart “cunner” 


skipper begins to gather a bounteous 
harvest. You can charter his craft by 
the day or the hour, and if handled with 
tact you will find him an easy fellow to 
get along with. 

Of course if you look very green- 
horny he will try to take advantage of 
your simplicity and will charge you 
rather a steep price for the privilege of 
the use of his boat and his own invalu- 
able services. For this reason make a 
contract with the captain before you 
embark and you may rely upon his 
keeping his part of the agreement. 

Chesapeake Bay is an ideal boating 
water, and the reason why it is not a 
much greater favorite with yachtsmen 
may be that only shoal craft can fully 
investigate its beauties. There is plenty 
of water deep enough to float the biggest 
ironclad in existence, but the creeks and 
little tributaries are shallow, and as these 
are the best resorts for fish the “ cunner ” 
becomes invaluable to the sportsman 
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tourist. A man might pass April, May, 
and June very pleasantly in these 
waters. In that case it would pay him 
to buy a “cunner” of his own, and if he 
should take as great a liking to the craft 
as I have, he might bring her to New 
York by the inside passage (or outside 
if he preferred, she being “ puffickly 
safe”) and sail her the rest of the season 
on Long Island Sound. 
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YSTEAD of being the dare-devil, 
| rollicking, ripping and shooting 

melodramatic heroes whom dime- 
novel youths delight to gloat over, 
the cowboys of to-day are in fact valu- 
able, though picturesque, citizens of the 
commonwealth. 

They are drawn from many States and 
from many classes. The cultured rep- 
resentative of an old family who has 
gone West in search of heaith, the rest- 
less adventurer, the fortune-seeking 
youth, the son of the Western-drifted 
laborer, and the native-born ranchman, 
the Mexicans and half-breeds—all are 
represented. 

Cartridge belts and six-shooters occa- 
sion no comment, but shooting is rare, 
and the cow-punchers as a class are a 
hearty, hospitable, alert set of men. 
They themselves are perhaps more 
amused than anyone at the ideas peo- 
ple “ back there” have of them. 

The ranges over which they operate 
are vast tracts of government land— 
rolling prairies and cafions, with cedars 
in some places and occasional cotton- 
wood trees along the creeks, where the 
cattle range and graze. The land is 
watered at intervals—sometimes at long 
intervals—by creeks and springs. The 
cattle go where the grass and water are, 
and in winter drift with the storms, so 
that Colorado cattle are often found in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Texas. The cattle must, therefore, be 
hunted every summer, the calves mark- 
ed with the owners’ brands, and if the 
droves have drifted too far it is necessary 
to bring them back to a range nearer the 
home ranch, 

These cattle hunts keep the cow- 
punchers busy in their season. The 
first hunt, a calf hunt, starts about the 
beginning of June, and lasts six weeks 
or two months, though the largest cattle 
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WITH THE COLORADO COW-PUNCHERS 
ON A “ROUND-UP.” 
By George Lee Burton. 





companjes make even longer searches. 
Then in the fall the steer hunt is made, 
and the steers are brought in for ship- 
ment; any calves found on this hunt 
are also branded. 

A few of the largest companies, with 
40,000 OF 50,000 cattle on the range, 
keep a small outfit all winter, going 
over the ranges and branding any of 
their calves that they find unclaimed. 

The center of life on a round-up is the 
“outfit,” the large four-horse wagon 
that carries provisions, bedding and 
tents for the men. These outfits are 
run by certain stock men or companies, 
and are named from the brand, as the 
“J J outfit,” the “VO X outfit,” the 
“O V outfit.” Six or eight men and 
their mounts of horses may be furnished 
by the company, one of the company’s 
men being in charge and directing the 
movements of wagon and hunt each 
day ; but usually a number of other 
cattle men send representatives to look 
after their interests, attend to the brand- 
ing of their stock, etc., and these men 
work with and under the wagon boss, 
like his own men. 

In the back of a “cow wagon” is the 
cook’s locker, where the tin plates, cups, 
spoons, and iron knives and forks are 
kept. Here, also, are the “sour-dough” 
light-bread, salt and sugar cans, dried 
Mexican beans, coffee, tea, and certain 
dried fruits, which our Mexican cook 
used to work into delectable puddings 
and pies. The sack of flour and the 
fresh beef that remains from a yearling 
killed the day before, are carried in the 
bed of the wagon. 

A cow-puncher’s bed consists of a 
couple of comforts, a thick cotton mat- 
tress, or perhaps one stuffed with hair 
clipped from the manes and tails of 
broncos for a foundation, three or four 
blankets, and a large canvas wagon- 
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sheet spread on the ground underneath 
all. A “war-bag,” containing clothes 
and tobacco, rests under his pillow. 

When the wagon stops and camp is 
pitched, a great canvas sheet is put over 
the wagon and stretched over posts sev- 
eval feet out at the back—the cook’s do- 
main—and four or five feet on each side. 
This tent-like arrangement affords a 
shady, sociable spot to the hot cow- 
punchers when they come in from the 
surrounding sunburnt country. Under 
this covering with heads toward the 
wagon the tentless cow-punchers make 
down their beds. During a rainy night, 
beneath the wagon itself is a desirable 
place. 

Shortly before four o'clock in the 
morning the cook rises, and commences 
his day by making a fire in the little 
trench at the end of the wagon-sheet 
near the rear of the wagon. The black 
two-gallon coffee pot is swung into 
place on a hook over the fire, and cer- 
tain preparations are made that result 
in light ‘“sour-dough” rolls, the best of 
bread, fried beef, Mexican gravy, or 
possibly chili (the Mexican pepper), and 
steaming coffee. 

The men turn out of their tents, and 
roll and tie up their beds until they are 
some two feet in diameter and four feet 
long, and thus are packed ready for 
breaking camp. 

Hastily making use of washpans, they 
respond promptly to the cook’s brief but 
telling announcement of “chuck.” No 
time is lost, but order is preserved, 
and the old cook’s warning to the ten- 
derfoot just before announcing a meal, 
“Stranger, you had better climb a wagon 
wheel; I’m goin’ to turn these fellers 
loose,” is entirely unnecessary. 

Thereis a rattle of tin and of iron, and 
soon each man has stooped down by the 
fire, filled plate and cup, and on the 
ground or on one of the rolled beds found 
a place where he can eat, answer the 
sallies of his companions, glance at the 
sun coming up quietly and quickly— 
without the heralding splendor with 
which he appears in amore moist at- 
mosphere—or watch the horses as they 
are driven up to the rope-corral. 

As each man finishes eating and drops 
his empty plate and cup into the dishpan 
sitting upon the “sour-dough ” keg, he 
takes his rope—lasso, the Easterner may 
call it, but the name is never heard in 
the West—and steps out to the corral. 





Here one hundred and fifty horses are 
waiting expectantly, rubbing noses or 
quietly crowding—bay and black, blue 
gray and sorrel, duncolored and white 
coats together, eying the men with loops 
in their hands, wondering if they will es- 


‘cape going on the “circle” this morning. 


Each man has a “mount” of six or 
eight horses, for, with his hard riding, 
frequent changes are necessary, and the 
same horses are not used every day. 

When each man has his horse saddled 
and two or three have pulled the wagon 
sheet, loaded the beds, hitched up, and 
helped the cook finish packing (for he 
is driver also), the wagon and little 
horse-herder, with his horses, start for 
the next camp, six or eightwmiles distant. 

Then all the mounted cow-punchers 
gather round the wagon-boss. He plans 
the hunt for the day, sends the men out 
on the “ circle,” as they call it, and directs 
what part of the surrounding cafions 
and open country each squad of men 
shall hunt. 

A cafion is not necessarily a valley with 
parallel perpendicular walls of stone. 
It may be several miles long and a 
mile or two wide; may be smaller or 
larger. Along the sides in places may 
be ledges of rock, in other places steep, 
green-covered slopes, and here and 
there openings—draws, arroyos, or 
side cafions sloping to the level. In 
the flat or rolling country any deep 
hollow, often with a half-dry water- 
course through it, is a cafion. 

While one party of three or four is 
sent up one cafion to look up the ar- 
royos for cattle, scattering at inter- 
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vals to reach out in different directions 
up the gullies and higher ground beyond, 
and circling and driving the cattle found 
into a common bunch before taking 
them to the round-up near the camp, 
another party is working another 
cafion, and a third is out on the open 
country southward. 

By nine or ten o’clock the different 
detachments, with their bunches of cat- 
tle, are usually at the place appointed 
for the general round-up or rendezvous. 

Meanwhile the camp has been pitched 
near acreek or spring,or rain-water hole, 
and the horse-herder has brought the 
horses near the round-up. Here not 
even a rope-corral is set, but the horses 
are kept “gounded up,” or bunched, 
while the cow-punchers ride over and 
select fresh ones. Each usually takes 
his best cutting horse to drive out of 
the herd—“cut out”—the cows with 
unbranded calves, or the cattle that are 
to be guarded in the day herd and car- 
ried back nearer their home ranches. 

A wide, open space is usually chosen 
for the round-up, and for a long dis- 
tance you can see the dust rising from 
underneath the feet of the restless, shift- 
ing cattle, a cloud of dust that seems to 
make the burning heat of the sun more 
intense. 

When you get nearer you hear the 
lowing of the uneasy cattle as they move 
around in bunches, crowding closer upon 
each other to escape the pursuing horse. 
Cows with dilated eyes and outstretched 
heads call anxiously to calves, as the 
answering youngsters crowd to their 
sides. A restless bull paws the light 
soil into dust, the clear sunlight bring- 
ing out the mottled red and white, black, 
roan, and occasional yellow of the liv- 
ing, shifting mass of color and form. 

All these things may be noticed by 





one helping to hold 
them up if they be 
not unusually rest- 
less; but the cow- 
puncher who is 
“ cutting out ” cat- 
tle has no time for 
these things. He, 
with keen eye and 
alert faculties, 
rides straight into 
the bunch and selects a cow and calf to 
take out. The old cow-pony moves 
mechanically until a cow is chosen; 
then he too is all alertness, following 
her up, turning and twisting with her 
every movement until he gets her out 
of the herd with calfie bellowing un- 
easily by her side. 

When the cows with unbranded calves 
are all out, the cutters ride through the 
herd again, to get the cattle that are to 
be put into the day herd, and the cow- 
puncher’s quickness of vision and action 
come especially into play, as he watches 
the various ear-marks and brands of the 
different cattle. First they look out for 
the pattern of the ear-marks they want, 
“right cropped,” “left swallow forked,” 
etc., etc., because the ear-marks are 
more easily seen in a moving mass of 
cattle than the brands on the right or 
left side; but the ear-marks are fre- 
quently duplicated and consequently 
are not final proofs, as are the indi- 
vidual brands. 

When the cows with calves for brand- 
ing have been separated, and the day 
herd has been augmented by the fresh 
additions of drifted cattle, the men ride 
to the wagon to dinner, and to the 
shade with its cooling breeze. Breezes 
by day and cool nights are characteristic 
of this climate, even in warmest weather. 

If a great many cattle have been 
found during the morning, and the men 
with bunches have gotten in late from 
the circle, if 1,500 or 2,000 cattle have 
been looked through and sorted, dinner 
is apt to be late—two or three o'clock. 
But to even earlier dinners the men, 
after six or seven hours in the saddle, 
bring appetites and digestions a dys- 
peptic might crave. 

After dinner and a short rest on the 
ground or on the rolls of beds under the 
spreading wagon-sheet, fresh horses that 
have been grazing all the morning are 
gotten from the rope-corral near by. 
Then the men, with a branding-iron 
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With the Colorado Cow-Punchers on a “‘ Round-Up.” 


or two swung over their shoulders, go 
out to the business of the round-up. 

The branding-irons are rods some four 
feet long with the end worked into 
a distinctive design, an ©, a J, a 
straight bar, a half f}, with which let- 
ters, ‘figures, and countless combinations 
can be made. 

In a short time the fire is burning and 
the irons are hot. The tally-book is in- 
trusted by the wagon-boss to the one 
who tallies that afternoon—a post con- 
sidered of great honor. Six or eight 
men stand or sit about, near the fire, 
ready to flank and hold the calves when 
their turns come. The horses, trained 
(by bridle-reins passed over the head 
and trailing the ground from the bits) to 
stand anywhere, are near by, now 
pricking up ears and watching a bel- 
lowing calf, now drooping heads and 
resting, or rubbing noses against the 
shoulders of the other horses. 

Several mounted cow-punchers keep 
the cows and calves well bunched, while 
two or three ride in among them and 
rope thecalves. The roper notices care- 
fully the brand of the mother, and as 
soon as he finds the loop has fallen over 
the neck of the calf he wants, he heads 
his horse for the group bythe fire. The 
rope tied to the horn of his saddle 
becomes taut as the bellowing, kicking, 
plunging calf, with popping eyes and 
some discomfort, is dragged, in spite of 
all his surprised resistance, down near 
the fire. 

Two of the men stand alert and ready 
to receive the 
calf. Oneof them 
“flanks” it, 2. @., 
catches it by the 
rope around the 
neck or by the 
ear and the flank, 
and turns it over 
on to the ground, 
on its side, si- 


multaneously, 
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sitting on its neck and 
holding its uppermost 
front leg. Another 
man seizes it by the 
hind top leg, and brac- 
ing his foot against the 
under hind leg, holds 
the calf securely while 
the brand is applied, 
the ears marked, and 
the little bull calves 
made steers. 

The mother follow- 
ing her baby may run 
down a few feet from 
the herd, but being a wild-range cow, 
she does not dare follow him far toward 
that formidable group of men, horses, 
and fire. 

Brands are registered at Denver with 
the Secretary of State to prevent du- 
plicates being used, for taking another 
man’s brand means taking his stock on 
the range. 

In the ear-marks cutting off the tip of 
an’ ear is “cropping” it; cutting off of 
the front of the ear a slanting slice to 
the tip is “ oversloping” ; cutting off a 
corresponding piece of the rear of the 
ear is “undersloping.” An ear with a 
small piece cut out of its tip, leaving a 
sharp angle, is “ swallow-forked ” ; one 
with a piece cut out of the rear part is 
“ underbit.” 

Ear-marks are convenient, and are 
universally used; they are registered 
with the brands, but they are not the 
final test, as the same ear-mark is used 
by more than one man. 

When the branding-iron has singed 
its way through the calf’s hair into its 
skin, and when the man with the knife 
has done his work, the released young- 
ster, marked for life, goes scampering 
back to its mammy. She looks at it, 
and snuffs its singed hair. What is this 
odd thing that has happened ? 

If she is very certain and very moth- 
erly, she may low soothingly and lick 
over the smarting brand. But if a fool- 
ish young three-year-old, she may snuff, 
and then look wildly away, for a mo- 
ment mistrusting her eyes, thinking it 
strange that though it looks so like her 
calf, it smells so different, and has a 
little blood dripping from its ears. 
Soon, however, she realizes that evil 
man has wrought this chdnge, and that 
she must make the most of her young- 
ster in its present condition. 
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When all are 
branded, the cows 
and calves that 
should be taken back 
to the ranges near 
theirowners’ ranches 
are cut out and taken 
to the day herd, while 
the rest are set free. 

The cattle in the 
day herd are guard- 
ed day and night to 
prevent them from 
straying away, and 
are moved with the 
camp each day. Dur- 
ing the day they 
graze along slowly. 
A guard of two cow-punchers is con- 
stantly with them. The length of guard 
in day time is half a day; at night, two 
hours. There are four night watch- 
es of two hours each, beginning at 8 
P. M. 

After the branding is finished, unless 
the day has been an unusually heavy 
one, there is time for a rest at camp 
before supper. Tents are stretched, 
men lounge around, talk, joke, and 
smoke after their hard day’s work. 

Sometimes a spring near by and wild 
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currant or gooseberry bushes claim the 
attention of the men; sometimes an 
exciting wolf chase, in which they try 
to run down and rope the wolves, makes 
them forget their previous long hours 
in the saddle. 

After supper the horses are in the 
corral again, and the men who will be 
on night watch to take care of the day 
herd until morning, pick out and saddle 
their mounts. 

The dusk closes round the wagon 
with its sheet, the remains of the 
cook’s fire, the tents scattered around, 
and the night horses, bridled and sad- 
dled, standing motionless with hang- 
ing bridle-reins, or behding their heads 
for an occasional bite of grass as 
they move slowly around the stake 
ropes to which they are tied. 

The camp goes early to bed, for it 
rises with the dawn. The order in 
which the men are to be on guard 
is determined, each man finds where 
his relieving guard sleeps that he may 
call him, and soon all is quiet under 
the wagon sheet and tents, while the 
air takes an added freshness, the stars 
in the cloudless sky blink sleepily, and 
the coyotes in the distance fail to dis- 
turb the sleeping centaurs. 




















THE CHARR TROUTS OF AMERICAN WATERS: 
THEIR RANGE AND LURES. 


By William C. Harris. 


century, when Dame Juliana Ber- 

ners wrote and printed the first 

book in the English language on 
the subject of fishing, to the middle of 
the nineteenth, when the Father of 
American angling, Thaddeus Norris, 
gave us his “American Angler’s Book,” 
the fishes of the salmon family have 
been looked upon as the most worthy 
by anglers. Not, I think, entirely be- 
cause of their acknowledged game qual- 
ities, but rather from the conditions 
under which they are captured and the 
skillful methods and delicate tackle used 
in bringing them to the creel or gaff. 

The refining influences of the envi- 
ronment of an angler, too, when on a 
mountain trout stream may have some- 
thing to do with placing the fish above 
the plane of those of sluggish or even 
placid but purer waters. Be this as it 
may, the trout has been and probably 
always will be, more eagerly sought by 
fly-fishermen; and they do not have 
nowadays to travel afar, for owing to 
profuse planting and the better observ- 
ance of the law protecting them, the 
trout streams are numerous and the fish 
increasing in numbers. 

In the April issue of Ourtinc the 
salmon trouts were treated at large. I 
have now to do with the charr trouts of 
American waters, 

All the American charrs, with the ex- 
ception of the Dolly Varden (Sa/velinus 
parkeri) and three of the Arctic species, 
are native to the waters east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the common brook or speckled 
trout (Sa/velinus fontinalts) being the 
most widely distributed. Fish of this 
last species may be known at sight by 
the worm-like markings on the back, 
red spots on the sides, their large mouths, 
blunt snouts, and the mottled or barred 
darkish coloration on their dorsal and 
tail fins. 

Salvelinus is the most beautiful of all 
the charrs, by reason of the mantle of 
rose and violet which it wears, the mel- 
low diffusion of which from gills to base 
of caudal, at once suggesting and justi- 
fying the descriptive phrase so often 
applied to it by anglers—* the bloom of 
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the trout.” Nor is one’s admiration 
lessened when one examines its clipper- 
built form, the bright vermilion dotlets 
with their dark blue areola, the strength 
and symmetry of the paired fins and 
the broad sweep of the propeller-like 
tail; and when we have one hard and 
fast upon a barbed hook and a spring- 
ing rod, we the more readily appreciate 
its knightly qualities, its sturdy resist- 
ance, and its keen intelligence. 

The brook trout is found in the streams 
flowing north into the Arctic ocean, as 
far west as Victoria Land; ranging 
north and westward to the tributaries of 
the Great Lakes, and as far south as the 
southern spur of the Georgia Allegha- 
nies. It also occurs near the sources of 
some of the rivers flowing into the 
Mississippi river and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is not found in waters 
holding the Dolly Varden species of 
red-spotted trout. 

The habits of trout have elicited much 
discussion, and no rule of constants can 
be laid down in definition or explana- 
tion of their idiosyncratic moods and 
traits. One angler finds them on the 
shallows, another in midwater or in the 
boil of the rapids, and again lying in 
the deepest water of the pools. To-day 
they are leaping and flashing in mid-air, 
apparently feeding on midges ; to-mor- 
row lying perdu under sheltering banks 
or rocks, darting out upon their prey, 
and the next day the most tempting 
lures cannot entice them to feed. Often 
as the shadows are gathering over the 
stream, they may be seen coming into 
the air with the slow and measured 
leaps that a porpoise often makes in his 
lazy but symmetrical arch-like move- 
ments. At such times they do not feed, 
and seem to be coming into the air for 
hygienic or sportive reasons only. 

Another interesting trait and one that 
has puzzled anglers and savants, is that 
of change of coloration under varying 
conditions. It is a recognized fact that 
trout in deep dark water assume the 
color of it, the red spots, however, be- 
coming more brilliant. In moderately 
shallow pools their color becomes lighter; 
and when feeding’ or lying on the light- 
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colored sand at the mouth of the brook- 
lets, they assume a silvery tint which 
pervades the entire body, the red spots 
becoming dimmer and the worm-like 
markings on the back less defined and 
more diffused. I have taken trout of 
three different colors in a stretch of the 
stream not more than one hundred feet 
in length. The conditions were a deep 
pool in the centre, a rushing rapid at 
the head, and a shallow sand-bar at the 
mouth of a rivulet which flowed into 
the pool. The fish taken illustrated the 
changes of color as stated above, the 
most striking of which occurred when 
the trout was seen to pass from the deep 
water to the sandy beach at the mouth 
of the little stream. Within the time 
occupied in counting twenty, it assumed 
a bright silvery appearance, which also 
appeared on the dorsal and other fins, 
although not to such an extent as upon 
the body. The red spots could not be 
seen, although the trout was in pellucid 
water less than ten inches in depth. 

Apprehending that the condition was 
a delusive one, arising from refraction, 
I cast for and caught the fish and 
found my first impression correct. It 
was a beautiful specimen, and ap- 
proached very nearly in coloration to 
that of a fresh-run sea trout—zmmaculu- 
tus, “ without spots,” in this case nearly 
so. The coloration is certainly involun- 
tary, and is a safeguard that nature has 
provided the trout against the king- 
fisher, fish-hawks and other enemies. 
In this connection, Seth Green, who 
was one of the most practiced and ob- 
servant of fish culturists, advanced an 
interesting opinion : 

“Tt is my opinion that the change in 
the coloration takes place or is adjusted 
through the organs of the eye; and the 
reason I give for this peculiarity is that 
nature has so ordained that when a trout 
becomes blind he shall turn black, or 
nearly so, and his color remain the same 
when on light or dark bottoms. Tomy 
mind it is very clear for the above rea- 
son that the change in color must be 
transmitted through the eye. If this 
were not the case, I do not understand 
why the fish becoming blind should 
have the effect upon the color as 
stated.” 

Seth Green might have still further 
illustrated his theory by stating that 
the common brook sucker also becomes 
nearly black in color when blind. I 
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have seen many of them in this condi- 
tion when I have been fishing in large 
trout streams. Occasionally the brook 
chub undergoes the same transforma- 
tion. Yet, strange as it may seem, salt- 
water fish, as a rule, bleach, when blind 
or dead; at least such has been the ap- 
pearance of those coming under my ob- 
servation. 

Trout spawn in a manner similar to 
many other fishes of the salmon family. 
They mate and the male keeps off in- 
truders. The female uses her tail in 
making the nest, whipping the gravel 
until a hole is made about two inches 
deep, and then cleans the bottom for a 
foot or more around the hole. When 
she is ready to spawn, the male knows 
it by some language, as it were, of their 
own and approaches her. The ova are 
then dropped and the milt is deposited 
upon the eggs, the male being within a 
few inches of his consort. But many of 
the eggs fail to become fertilized, drop- 
ping down stream on the current; they 
are devoured by minnows or other fish 
who are lurking in the vicinity un- 
noticed by the male trout, who is ab- 
sorbed by his spawning instinct. Prob- 
ably not five per cent. of the ova dropped 
on natural spawning beds ever mature, 
while of those raised by the improved 
methods of the fish culturist fully eighty 
to ninety per cent. come to maturity 
in the hatching ponds. Unfortunately 
those raised by the artificial process are 
generally placed, when fingerlings, in 
streams abounding with their natural 
enemies, and but a small percentage of 
these innocents become yearlings, at 
which age they are able to take care of 
themselves. 

From the time of Walton to the pres- 
ent day at least one thousand volumes 
have been written about the trouts and 
fishing for them; and it would be idle in 
this brief monograph on the charr 
trouts to attempt more than a scant 
outline of the characteristics of this 
beautiful angling fish, to lure which men 
have pack-traveled for days into the 
most inaccessible mountain ranges, have 
braved the storms of treacherous March 
and waded strong waters filled with 
boulders, where the slightest misstep 
would whirl the rodster over precipitous 
falls or thrust him into whirling cur- 
rents beyond recall. Hence a few notes 
on the accepted methods of luring and 
creeling the brook trout (/fontinalts) 
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and we will pass. on to the other 
species, most sought by American 
anglers. 

Trout are taken with the garden 
worm, the grub, the live minnow, and 
the fly. Of these only the last is rec- 
ognized as a legitimate lure by the 
angler, who is disposed to rebel when 
the name of fisherman is applied to him. 
This term, or epithet, so considered by 
the craft, can be justly annexed only to 
the man who goes a-fishing to yank fish 
out of the water, to the pot or market 
fisherman, or to the wharf or log fisher, 
who divides his time between sleep and 
his bottle of liquid bait, oblivious of the 
frog perching upon his float, which is 
often nearly as big as a lager-beer keg, 
and to the blue heron complacently 
sitting upon the adjacent bank swallow- 
ing the worms with which the somnolent 
fisherman has baited his hook. 

The use of the artificial fly as a lure 
for trout comes down to us from the old 
Egyptian days, long before the era of 
the Roman rule; and the master of the 
craft, old Izaak, instilled the art of using 
it in his devotees, and the spirit of his 
teachings has guided the tastes and 
methods of his disciples for centuries. 

The Dolly Varden trout (Sa/velinus 
parkert), as has been stated, is the only 
charr trout native to the waters west of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is found in 
the streams east and west of the Cas- 
cade Range from the Upper Sacra- 
mento to Montana. The origin of its 
popular name is said to be as follows: 
A lady fishing on the Upper Sacramento 
happened to catch one of these trout, 
and, struck by the variety and dazzling 
colors upon its body, exclaimed, “ Why, 
this is a Dolly Varden!” in allusion to 
the variegated and flashing robes worn 
by one of Charles Dickens’ heroines. 
There are two species of this trout, one 
found only in Alaska and Kamtchatka 
and the Dolly Varden before named; 
both of these species are surface feed- 
ers, hence take greedily the artificial 
fly when thrown to them. I have caught 
with the ordinary trout flies, in size and 
color, the Dolly Varden in the streams 
of Idaho, and found it a good quarry to 
creel, fighting bravely but not leaping 
from the water when hooked. In broad 
contrast to its pretty name of Dolly 
Varden, in many sections it is known as 
the “bull trout.” 

The charrs are represented in Maine 
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and New Hampshire by the Sunapee 
trout (Salvelinus alpinus aureolus),which, 
after much discussion and argument, 
has been formally classed as an Ameri- 
can charr, closely allied to those of 
Europe, but peculiar in its coloration 
and other characteristics. It is nearly 
identical with the European saibling, 
and Professor Garman believes that it 
was introduced from Germany. The 
study of this fish is a very difficult one, 
as the specific differences are slight and 
the individual variations surprisingly 
great, but the consensus of opinion 
among ichthyologists centers upon the 
belief that it is anative fish very closely 
connected with the Oquassa or blue- 
back trout. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful of charrs. 

This beautiful charr is as good to eat 
as it is good to catch. It reaches a 
weight of ten pounds, and rises freely 
to the fly in May and early June, after 
which, as the water grows warmer, it 
settles into deeper water, and in July 
and August takes a live minnow and 
fights finely at a depth of fifty to sixty 
feet. 

The Oquassa or blue-back trout (Sa/- 
velinus oguassa) is the smallest and one 
of the handsomest of the charr trouts. 
It never exceeds twelve inchesin length, 
and seldom grows beyond ten. The 
coloration is dark blue, the red spots 
small and round, and usually confined to 
the sides of the body. Its habitat is 
confined to Mooselucmaguntic Lake, 
of the,;Rangeley system, in Maine, al- 
though Professor Merriam states that 
identical fish have been caught in the 
lower St. Lawrence River weighing six 
or seven pounds. 

The blue-back lies concealed in the 
deep water during the greater part of 
the year, but about the tenth of October 
comes near the shore and ascends in 
shoals the Kennebago River for the pur- 
pose of spawning. Half a mile above 
its mouth the Kennebago receives the 
outlet of Lake Oquassa ; the trout then 
leaves the Kennebago to the left and 
runs towards Oquassa Lake, when its 
voyage comes to an end. About the 
middle of November it goes back to 
Mooselucmaguntic Lake and is seen no 
more until October of the next year. 

The blue-back resembles the Suna- 
pee trout more than any other of the 
charr species, yet differs from it in size, 
spawning habits, and markings of the 
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young. The largest blue-back definite- 
ly known weighs only a few ounces, 
while the Sunapee reaches ten pounds 
in weight. The blue-back is a slenderer 
trout than the Sunapee and lacks the 
clouded parr marks which are character- 
istic of the latter; it is also said to lack 
the white.edges found on the breast, 
belly and anal fins of the Sunapee and 
other charrs. There have been a few 
caught in summer in deep water with 
the angle worm as bait, and they 
have been taken with the same lure 
while in schools upon their spawning 
beds; but then they give the impression 
that the bait annoys them and they bite 
to drive it away, an influence which 
seems to control many other fish when 
on their spawning beds; notably I 
have noticed it in the black bass, chub, 
and sunfish. 

There is a recently discovered charr, 
the Lac de Marbre trout (Sa/velinus 
oguassa marstont), which is somewhat 
closely allied to the Oquassa trout, but 
reaches a greater size, and is readily 
distinguished from the blue-back by its 
coloration, its unspotted back being a 
dark brown with an iridescent bluish 
tint. This charr is found in Lac de Mar- 
bre, Ottawa County, Quebec, and in ad- 
jacent waters, and is said to rise freely 
to the fly and struggle strongly to es- 
cape capture. 

The Great Lake trout (Cristivomer 
namaycush) can be distinguished from 
the other charrs by the presence of a 
raised crest behind the head of the bone 
called the vomer, on the roof of the 
mouth, the crest being armed with 
teeth. 

The lake trout is the “ namaycush ” 
of the North, the “togue” or “ tuladi” 
of Maine and New Brunswick (in the 
latter section it is sometimes called 
“lunge ’”’); it is the “siscowet” or “sis- 
kawetz” of Lake Superior, and in the 
northern part of the lake it is generally 
known as the “ Mackinaw trout.” In 
the northern part of New York it is 
sometimes called “lake salmon,” and 
the Maine Indians designate it by a 
name meaning “fresh-water cod.” At 
Green Bay those having salmon-colored 
flesh are called “black trout,” those 
with white flesh “lake trout.” About 
Grand Traverse Bay the variety which 
is taken in shallow water, being long and 
slim, are called “reef trout,” and when 
larger are known as “racers.” Another 
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variety, short and chubby, are called 
“pot-bellies.” At Grand Haven they 
are known as “shoal-water ” and “ deep- 
water trout,” and “buckskins” is the 
name given them around Thunder Bay 
in Lake Huron. 

In Canada many local names are ap- 
plied to this fish, tc wit: Tyrant of the 
lake, forked-tail trout, laker, red trout, 
gray trout, black lunge, silver lunge, 
racer lunge, black salmon, lake salmon 
and tuladi. 

The distribution of this fish is widely 
extended, covering the Great Lake re- 
gion and lakes of northern New York, 
New Hampshire and Maine, also those 
of Canada, and westward and northward 
to the headwaters of the Columbia and 
Frazer rivers, the streams of Vancouver 
Island and north to the Arctic Circle. 
It is very abundant in the larger waters, 
varying greatly in form and color, but 
never entering tidal waters. The lake 
trout is taken by the angler more fre- 
quently on trolling gear than’ by still 
fishing, although “baiting a buoy” is a 
favorite method of still-fishing for them 
in some localities. 

The trolling tackle consists of a long 
No. g linen line, of which occasionally 
over three hundred feet is needed and 
used. Before using a new line it should 
be stretched to take the kinks out of it. 
Seth Green, who was the first angler to 
use the method, has described to us that 
the leader should be nive feet in length, 
of single gut, one size finer than that 
used for salmon. It is tied in two sec- 
tions with a swivel three feet from the 
lower end, and another swivel on the 
gang of hooks. A six-ounce sinker is 
tied on the end of the line, and the 
leader is fastened on the line about four 
feet above the sinker. The hooks used 
are generally flatted O’Shawnessy No. 
8, which have been found to admirably 
stand the strain of even the heaviest 
fish of this species. 

Minnows are used as bait, and care 
should be taken to place the middle set 
of the gang of hooks three or four inches 
from the upper hook. In trolling in 
July, August or September, fish in fifty 
to eighty feet of water, and keep the 
bait about a foot from the bottom. You 
can make sure of this Gistance by allow- 
ing the sinker to touch the bottom occa- 
sionally. During May and June the lake 
trout is found near the surface, and no 
sinker is then required. 











THE PROFESSOR'’S SCAR. 
By Paul Leland Haworth. 


that often hears the wild world 

whisper, and cannot but obey the 

call. The pride of the house of 
Harding is his museum. It takes the 
place of wife and children with him; 
and into its upbuilding goes every cent 
of the income from his private fortune, 
as well as the greater part of his salary 
from the university. 

Not that he purchases the specimens 
contained therein—no, indeed! Every 
one of them has been collected by the 
Professor himself. There by the en- 
trance door stand two splendid lions 
that fell to his rifle in Somaliland. To 
the right is a mangy striped animal, 
once a celebrated man-eating tiger in 
Siam. Scattered about the room are 
African elephant tusks from the for- 
ests about Mount Kenia, leopards from 
Swaziland, grizzlies from the Rockies, 
pythons from India, polar bears from 
Spitzbergen, kangaroos from Queens- 
land. On the walls antelope and 
bison and African buffalo heads face 
twelve pointer elk heads and moose 
heads with massive antlers. All these 
trophies and a great number of others— 
to say nothing of a remarkable collec- 
tion of birds—are the reward of much 
hard labor and many an adventure by 
flood and field. 

I had often before seen all the things, 
but in one corner of the room I noticed 
some new additions to the collection. 
There were three jaguars, two pumas 
and a tapir, besides ocelots, condors, 
monkeys, toucans, and a great variety 
of other South American animals and 
birds. It was evident the Professor had 
not returned empty-handed from his 
latest expedition, on which he had been 
absent almost a year. 

While i was examining these the 
Professor came in, and after greeting 
me most heartily, began to show me the 
many rare specimens he had collected 
on this last trip, expressing regret that 
I had not accompanied him, sickness 
having prevented me from so doing. 
As he was pointing out a bullet-hole in 
the head of one of the pumas, I noticed 
on his left wrist a great scar, a part of 
which was hidden by his sleeve. 

“ How did you get that scar on your 
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wrist, Doctor?” I inquired. “I don't 
remember to have seen it before.” 

“Oh!” he laughed, “that’s another 
little memento of the trip. I shall 
always have brought up to me, when I 
see that, the memory of one of the closest 
shaves I’ve had yet.” 

“Tell me about it,won’t you ?” I asked. 

Now Dr. Harding, although a modest 
man, is not over modest. When he 
sees that a friend really wants to hear 
about one of his adventures he knows 
how to tell it effectively. 

“Tf you really care to hear it, here 
goes,” he replied. “ But let’s take it 
comfortably.” 

He led the way to an open alcove, the 
floor of which was covered with leopard 
rugs, and we sat down in easy-chairs, 
commanding a view of the whole of the 
splendid specimens that had fallen to his 
rifle. 

“ For several months,” he began, “ we 
had been wandering around in the 
wilderness in South America. Part of 
the time we floated about on the Ma- 
deira and Purus rivers and their tribu- 
taries, going as far down as the track- 
less tangle of the Selvas. The rest of 
the time we journeyed up and down 
through the Andes of Bolivia and 
southern Peru—at one time along the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, which is, I be- 
lieve, the loftiest lake in the world, at 
another in tropical valleys where palms 
and sugar-cane and cocoa grow; then 
higher up the slopes through groves 
of evergreen oak and cinchona, and 
finally up among the shrubs and lichens 
and alpine plants, and the bare rocks 
and the eternal snow, where the air is 
so thin that our food would boil all 
night without cooking. 

“ About a week before the time I re- 
ceived this scar,” he continued, “ we met 
with an adventure which deprived us of 
the means of attempting an ascent of 
the Nevado de Sorata—something I had 
intended doing—besides causing us a 
great many hardships. 

“While slowly picking our way among 
the terrible gorges of the Eastern Cor- 
dillera in the neighborhood of the Ne- 
vado de Illimani, a ledge gave way 
beneath our four pack mules, and they 
fell into a chasm. By this mischance 
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we lost our provisions, our scientific in- 
struments, some very rare specimens, 
all the scientific data we had collected 
—in fact, almost everything except 
two rifles. Worst of all, we lost all our 
ammunition, except the ten cartridges 
in the magazines of the two rifles. 

“Our three Indian guides were shift- 
less fellows, but game was abundant, 
and we made the best possible use of 
our ten cartridges—in a word, we got 
on so well that we expected to be 
able on the sixth day to reach a vil- 
lage on the shore of Lake Titicaca 
where we had left a part of our sup- 
plies. On the morning of that day 
Thompson and Landers, who, as you 
know, were my only white companions, 
succeeded, with our last two cartridges, 
in killing a couple of vicufias, and we 
were thus amply provisioned. 

“A little after noon a dense cloud 
began to gather around the snowy tops of 
distant Sorata, and from previous ex- 
perience we knew that one of the sud- 
den and violent tropical storms was at 
hand. We could do nothing, however, 
but hasten onward, looking the while 
for a place of shelter. By rare chance, 
at the top of a narrow deep ravine, 
we discovered a cave, and into it we 
crawled, happy at finding so convenient- 
ly a place of refuge. 

“ While we were waiting for the storm 
to pass (which turned out to be truly 
a most furious one), we noticed just in- 
side the cave a large partly hewn stone, 
which had evidently been used in former 
times for blocking up the low and narrow 
entrance. Upon the floor near the mouth 
of the cave there also lay some frag- 
ments of rude pottery. These signs of 
previous occupancy led Landers to sug- 
gest that this cave might have served as 
a refuge for fugitives fleeing from Peru 
at the time of its conquest by Pizarro, 
and that they might have stowed a 
little of their treasure there and then 
have forgotten to come back after it. 

“Something soon occurred, however, 
that turned our minds far away from the 
lost treasures of the Peruvians. Thomp- 
son, looking out of the cave during a lull 
in the storm, started back hastily, ex- 
claiming, in surprise, that from up the 
narrow ravine two jaguars were coming 
leisurely toward us. 

“We were in an awkward situation. 
The ravine, which had very steep walls, 
ended suddenly at the mouth of the 
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cave. The only avenue of escape was 
down the ravine; but that, of course, 
would take us straight into the mouths 
of the jaguars, and without ammunition, 
as we were, a fight would be hopeless. 

“Fortunately a happy thought came 
to one of the guides, and he called upon 
us to help him block up the mouth of 
the cave with the stone. It wasa difficult 
task, but, urged on by our fears, we suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it, just as the 
jaguars, who were now aware of our pres- 
ence, attempted to enter. 

“Their rage, when they discovered 
the entrance closed, was frightful. 
Above the stone there was a small 
opening ; and through it we could see 
their great spotted bodies, their power- 
ful limbs and claws, their fiery eyes, and 
their ugly yellow fangs. 

“*How are we ever to get out?’I 
remember Landers asking, in a scared 
whisper, when the first shock of excite- 
ment had somewhat passed. It was cer- 
tainly a hard question to answer. From 
all appearances the enemy intended to 
stay there till they got us. However, 
they had not got us yet, so we began to 
rack our brains for a plan to get rid of 
the brutes. 

“T tell you it’s hard to imagine how 
much a man relies on firearms until he is 
without them. With a good rifle and 
plenty of cartridges I’m willing to take 
my chances anywhere, against anything, 
but take them away and I feel as help- 
less as a kitten. Just at that time I 
would have given twenty years’ salary 
for two cartridges in the magazine of 
my Winchester. 

“But there was no use wishing for 
the impossible. There we were ; some- 
thing must be done, and pretty quick, 
too, for the beasts were beginning to 
tear at the earth and stones at one side 
of the blocked entrance, and were mak- 
ing considerable headway. 

“T bethought myself of a plan that I 
had often read of being used in some- 
what similar circumstances. I lashed 
my hunting-knife securely to the muzzle 
of my rifle with a piece of the hide of one 
of the vicufias. Then I pushed the weap- 
on partly out of the hole and watched for 
a chance at one of the animals. But a 
chance was some time in coming, for 
the jaguars were wary. At length the 
male gave me an opportunity, and I 
stabbed him in the shoulder. Because 
of the lowness of the entrance and the 














“IT WAS A CRITICAL MOMENT FOR ME.” 
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inallness of the opening above the 
stone, I was unable to use my improvised 
bayonet very effectively. Consequently, 
the thrust did little more than further 
enrage him. He seized hold of the muz- 
zle of the gun, grinding it with his teeth 
and cutting his jaws on the knife. It 
required all the strength of three of us, 
to prevent him from tearing the weapon 
away. After this experience the brutes 
were even more careful to keep out of 
my reach, 

“ By this time the storm had ceased, 
and the sun once more shone forth. 
Peeping out through the aperture we 
could see, far away in the distance, 
towering into the arch of a most gor- 
geous rainbow, the snowy summit of 
Sorata, calm, silent, majestic. But we 
were not in a condition to enjoy the 
beauties of the scene while just outside 
watched the two jaguars. 

“In the silence succeeding the noise 
of the storm we heard some peculiar 
snufflings from the darkness at the back 
of thecave. From what they proceeded 
we were unable to tell for a certainty, 
although I had my suspicions. De- 
termined to solve the mystery, Thomp- 
son and I felt our way toward the sounds, 
which grew louder as we approached. 
After a bit we found, as I had expected 
we should, two small, entirely helpless 
animals about the size of cats. When 
they were brought to the light we saw 
that tneir eyes were not yet opened. 
They were kitten jaguars. ‘The parents 
heard them and if they had been angry 
before, they were now perfectly frantic. 
They uttered the most terrible roars, 
and their glowing eyes seemed literally 
to shoot sparks of fire back into the 
darkness of the cave. Together they 
made a combined effort to force the 
stone from its place, and it required the 
united strength of the five of us to hold 
it against them. Discouraged by their 
failure and by the wounds I had again 
succeeded in inflicting with my bayonet, 
they withdrew a little way. 

“After atime it occurred to us that if 
we could slip the kittens outside, the 
father and mother might perhaps be 
satisfied to leave us in peace. To do 


this, however, it would be necessary to 
move the stone somewhat. 

“ Before we were able to hit upon any 
scheme by which this could be done, one 
of us happened to glance out and discov- 
ered that the jaguars had disappeared. 
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“ At first we white men were delight- 
ed over what we considered a good 
riddance. But the Indians took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. They said 
the jaguars had no doubt gone to an- 
other entrance to thecave. Thethought 
so disquieted us that, in the greatest 
haste, we pushed aside the stone and 
scrambled out. Then we rolled the 
stone again into place, for it occurred 
to me that our enemies would thus be 
compelled to make another detour be- 
fore they could pursue us. 

“While part of us were employed 
placing the stone securely in position, I 
heard a loud squall from the cubs, and, 
turning around, saw Thompson, who, 
as you know, is of a thoughtless and 
rather revengeful nature, in the act of 
killing one of them. One I saw was al- 
ready dead, and the knife was uplifted 
to slay the second. I did my best to 
stop him, but was too late. 

“TI now felt that all was lost, for I 
well knew that the parent jaguars would 
never desist until they had tracked the 
murderers of their cubs. For a moment 
I seriously considered re-entering the 
cave and trusting to their being unable 
to find another place of entrance. On 
seeing, however, that the guides and 
my two companions were already run- 
ning down the ravine, I hastily struck 
out after them. Over roots and rocks 
and branches of trees dislodged by the 
storm we dashed, each one thinking, I 
suspect, mainly of his own safety, but 
all staying pretty close together. 

“All our hopes rested upon being able 
to reach and cross a narrow and deep 
gorge that the Indians said was only a 
short distance away. By destroying 
the bridge over it, we hoped to be 
able to prevent the jaguars from fol- 
lowing us. 

“For perhaps twenty minutes we 
hastened on in a somewhat downward 
direction, over ground cut by innumer- 
able gullies and fissures and covered 
with numbers of rocks and débris. We 
had almost begun to hope that we would 
not be followed, when from far behind 
us came a long-drawn roar. We re- 
doubled our already desperate efforts 
and succeeded in reaching the edge of 
the gorge, just as our pursuers came in 
sight. 

“But we were by no meanssafe, The 
bridge was one of those frail foot-bridges 
so common in that country, built of 
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canes and rope-like lianes and suspended 
in such a way as to sway at every step. 
This one was, moreover, old and rotten. 
At any other time we should have 
deemed it sheer madness for more than 
one to attempt to pass over at once ; 
but now our only thought was to place 
the gorge between us and our pur- 
suers. 

“Thompson and myself were the last 
to cross. I recall clinging desperately 
to one of the vines that served for bal- 
ustrades, while with the other I grasped 
my rifle. The bridge swayed frightful- 
ly. Below I caught dizzy glimpses of a 
mountain torrent dashing among jagged 
rocks. But somehow I got across; and, 
as my feet once more touched solid 
ground, one of the guides, who had 
been standing ready with uplifted 
hatchet, cut the fastenings by which 
the bridge was attached to the rocks. 


“Just at that moment the jaguars 
came bounding to the brink. If we ex- 
pected our pursuers would be stopped 
we were mistaken. The male jaguar, it 
is true, somewhat lamed by me at the 
cave, and perhaps less enraged over the 
death of the cubs, did hesitate. Not so 
the female. Without an instant’s pause 
she sprang toward us. For one fearful 
second she hung over the depths, her 
mighty body flashing ir the sunlight. 
Then she reached the opposite side, but 
only with her fore claws, and there she 
clung, endeavoring to obtain a foot- 
ing. 

“As quickly as possible I stepped for- 
ward and attempted to pierce her chest 
with the knife-bayonet, but she suc- 
ceeded in pulling herself far enough up 
to seize my leg in her jaws. At the 
same instant one of her claws ripped 
open my arm. It was acritical moment 
for me. Landers grasped me around 
the waist and endeavored to haul me 
back from the brink, and at the same 
time one of the guides brought his 
hatchet down with such force upon the 
brute’s head that she relaxed her hold 
upon my leg, struck the air wildly for a 
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moment with her fore paws, and fell 
backward. 

“ There still remained the danger that 
the other jaguar might attempt the 
leap, or that he might find a place 
where he could cross, 


“ But Pedro, who was a Pampas-bred 
Indian and the one that had just acted 
so courageously, now arose to the 
emergency. Cutting a strip six or eight 
feet in length from his leather poncho, 
he selected a couple of stones of per- 
haps two pounds in weight, and tied 
them to the ends of the strip of leather. 
Whirling this hastily manufactured 
bolas around his head several times, he 
discharged it at the jaguar. Fair and 
true the thong struck the animal on the 
forelegs, wrapping itself around and 
around them. Forgetful of all else in 
his efforts to free himself the jaguar 
rolled close to the chasm, and striking 
on a slight declivity, went over the 
brink. 

“In the excitement that attended our 
deliverance I came near bleeding to 
death, for a large vein in my arm had 
been torn, and it was some time before 
my overwrought companions could close 
it properly. Even when that was accom- 
plished, 1 doubt whether they would 
ever have got me out of the wilderness 
alive, so badly was I wounded, had we 
not that night fallen in with a pack- 
train from the silver mines, Next morn- 
ing a litter was rigged up between two 
mules, and that evening we reached the 
village where our supplies were stored. 
There I recovered rapidly, and in about 
three weeks I was able to start for 
the coast.” 

The Professor ceased talking for a 
moment and pushed up his sleeve, dis- 
closing the ragged scar, which reached 
from his elbow down to his wrist. 

“ Yes, it was a pretty close shave,” he 


continued, reflectively; “and I was 
lucky to get off socheaply. But ”’—and 


that roving look, which I had before 
noticed, came into his eyes—“that sort 
of thing is what makes life worth while 
to me.” 


—s 
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Bad Lands 
though it may appear, the bad Bad 
Lands are in truth the good Bad Lands, 
and the good Bad Lands are the bad Bad 


be better. 


Lands. All of which goes to illustrate 
the remarkable flexibility of the mother 
tongue “as she is spoke ” out West. 
This phraseology is a trifle puzzling 
at first to the tenderfoot, consequently 
we stood with thoughts somewhat 
tangled, when the cowboy who met us 
with an “outfit” inquired whether we 
were going to the good Bad Lands or 
the bad Bad Lands. Our cerebral ma- 
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THE GOOD BAD LANDS 
AND THE BAD BAD LANDS 
OF THE WILD WEST. 


By Erwin Hinckley Barbour. 


chinery slipped a cog or two, and the fly 
wheel lost its balance, and things began 
to whir for the moment, but we recov- 
ered sufficiently to tell the six-footer 
with the six-shooter, that if his lands 
were bad enough to be really good, and 
not so good that they were bad, it would 
be all right with our party. We never 
argue with a six-shooter. 

But, alackaday, what a night was that 
out on the open prairie! Sleeping— 
or rather trying soundly to sleep whilst 
learning to mould and shape and accom- 
modate the bumps and humps of our 
anatomy to those of the ground on which 
our tarpaulinsand blankets were spread! 
It is really a revelation the number of 
shoulder girdles and pelvic arches and 
trochanters and tuberosities a naturalist 
discovers in his first night in camp. 

Have you ever lived the independent, 
free and easy life of the geologist? 














Have you picked yourself up when you 
have fallen from a butte; have you gone 
hungry when there was nothing to eat ; 
have you allowed the dust to line your 
larynx when there was nothing but 
alkali water to drink; have you comb- 
ed sage brush out of your hair, and 
picked cactus thorns out of your flesh? 
Have you lain down to sleep at night on 
the smooth prairie with all the world 
around you and yours, and the stars and 
moon and milky way and sky your 
canopy ? 

Well, the starry canopy wasn’t ours 
that night, for the clouds had staked 
out a prior claim there, and it began to 
rain where it had never rained before, 
as we could plainly tell from the parched 
and sun-baked condition of the ground. 
It didn’t rain, it poured, and so did the 
wind and hail, if you will allow it. 

Presently the proprietor of an ad- 
- joining ranch supply-house hove in 
sight with a lantern. He was dressed 
in a fish - brand slicker, impervious 
to rain and proof to hail; his boots 
were rubber, and his hat broad-brim- 
med, and the gleam of his lantern 
looked like an arc light in the darkness 
of that Aararat on which we were 
stranded. 

He remarked facetiously that we had 
brought quite aspell of weather with us, 
and seemed to think an expedition of 
scientists ought to know about coming 
in when it rained. He suggested that 
life in a tent had its advantages, at any 
rate the water was strained before it 
reached us; and with his kind permis- 
sion we spent the remainder of the night 
sleeping peacefully on the soft side of 
his plank floor. 

But do not too hastily infer from all 
this that our days in the Bad Lands 
were spent in an unbroken round of 
levity and mirth. There was play, it is 
true, but alsowork. Why! we remem- 
ber vividly having worked all one morn- 
ing to start our bronchos, and then we 
put in the rest of the day trying to stop 
them. No one has as yet “savied” the 
broncho. You may understand the an- 
cestral five-toed horse of the Focene ; 
you may know the osteology of the 
three-toed horse of the Bad Lands Mio- 
cene ; you may be conversant with the 
embryology and phylogeny of the one- 
toed equine of the Pliocene; in short, 
you may compass the whole history 
and philosophy of the Polydactyl horse, 
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but the modern broncho is past finding 
out. 

Work him to death in summer and 
starve him to death in winter, ride him 
all day and picket him all night on the 
prairies, and he will carry you up-hill or 
down most graciously. But just feed 
and caress him, and he will not budge 
an inch on a down-hill pull. Then it is 
that cowboys spring up around you in a 
manner so phenomenal and inexplicable 
as to furnish the most convincing. proof 
of the theory of spontaneous generation. 
Other accidents may befall you, and you 
may perish solitarily and alone on the 
plain, but not so if your horse balks, for 
cowboys are generated out of the hard- 
pan and alkali dust from all quarters 
around, to advise and succor you. 

The first arrival will tell you that you 
must change the current of the broncho’s 
thoughts. He will patiently loosen all 
the buckles, take off his harness, re- 
harness him, walk him around the 
wagon, back him up to his place at the 
tongue, and hitch him, just as if noth- 
ing had happened. But lay not the flat- 
tering unction to your soul that the 
broncho has forgotten himself. Not 
he! He sets back as before and brings 
the wheel horses and leaders to a dead 
standstill. The next cowboy, too, in- 
torms you that the thing to do is to 
change the current of his thoughts in 
some way, say by pouring sand, shelled 
corn, or shot into his ear. Now no well- 
regulated broncho with any sort of natu- 
ral ancestral pride is going to hear shot 
hail down on his tender tymphanic mem- 
brane without registering a mighty 
kick. If you escape his hind feet he 
will get you with his fore feet, and 
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with all four feet before he is done, but 
further than that he doesn’t move. The 
only things that have moved in the mean- 
time are the cowboy, who poured the 
shot in the poor beast’s ear, and the 
sun, which has climbed a few degrees 
higher. 

The next cowboy prescribed the same 
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a dangerous place; no matter whether 
climbing steep and precipitous hills, or 
fording treacherous streams, or scaling 
slippery walls to escape a torrent, they 
could be dependedupon. The inexplic- 
able part of the whole thing was that 
their innate stubbornness cropped out 
most when they were freshest, best fed, 
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awaiting development, and yet there was 
not even acountry editor to utilize this 
one horse-power mud-slinger against a 
hated rival. But still the “ bronch ” with- 
stood, unmoved by oaths or entreaties, 
whiie the glorious orb of day was bowl- 
ing rapidly along toward the zenith. 
But in all justice to our bronchos be 
it said that never once did they flinch in 


forever abandoned. The work which 
nature required centuries to do, is un- 
done in a decade. It stirs one’s very 
soul, if he has any, to consider the wan- 
ton murder of the herds of magnificent 
antelope, deer, elk and bison, which once 
flourished. The very hillsides are ter- 
raced as the trails approach the nar- 
row cafions down which the game went 
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in passing from the lofty Pine Ridge 
table-lands to the basin 1,200 or 1,500 
feet below. Asthetrails converged but 
four or five could walk abreast in nar- 
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row defiles, and here the sand-rock over 
which they walked is furrowed in par- 
allel ditches deep as bison could walk. 
The great game trails and buffalo wal- 
lows, though still distinct, like a de- 
serted path have passed forever out of 
use and are grown over. 

Taking advantage of the fact that such 
sluggish, heavy animals as bison always 
selected the best and easiest grade, we 
used to follow their old trails with our 
horses in going across the prairie. The 
old wallows vary from an acre in size 
down to those only large enough for an 
individual. 

Immediately adjoining the abandoned 
buffalo wallows are very similar de- 
pressions, save that they are of magnifi- 
cent proportions, being broad and deep, 
and not infrequently several acres in 
extent. These are blow-outs. Could 
you face the wind that unobstructed 
sweeps the Pine Ridge table-lands you 
would ask no questions as to how these 
giant holes were made. This mighty 
sand-blast has produced too some of the 
most fantastically sculptured and en- 
graved rocks that ever adorned a land- 
scape. In the centre of the blow-out, 
like a cup in a titanic saucer, there often 
stands a great core of rock so hard that 
it resists the tooth of time, and even the 
western winds. The winds and rains often 
sculpture rocks finely, and they stand 
bolt upright and solitary, their only 
companions being the eagles that 
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build in seclusion and safety on their 
summits, the mud-daubing swallows 
which encrust their sides with clay 
nests, and the uneasy rock wrens which 
dodge in and out through their cracks 
and crannies. But more interesting to 
us than these were the strange fossils 
projecting from their sides. They 
looked precisely like the splendid pillars 
and pilasters of some old ruins. 

Occasionally a splendid column has 
toppled over and lies broken and fast 
falling into decay. There were whole 
cities of these ruins, and nothing more 
puzzling and anomalous, nor more pro- 
ductive of speculation could be found. 
Could anything organic, be it plant or 
animal, lay the lines of its complex 
abode with such nicety and precision ? 

The ranchmen who saw them first 
called them devil's corkscrews, twisters 
and spirals. Since then everything from 
a “petrified well auger” to the prehis- 
toric evidence of a meeting of Iowa pro- 
hibitionists has been dubbed in jest the 
devil’s corkscrew. 

The microscope, which can look into 
their very tissue, shows that they are 
plainly of vegetable origin. Not a 
plant of the higher types; but an 
alga or sea-weed whose thin, thread-like 
fibers, bunched and tangled themselves 
together in a spiral form. 

These early plants were of aquatic 
habits, and they were submerged in the 
muddy waters of an ancient lake. As 
the lake filled with mud and sediment 
as all lakes are doing, they were inclosed 
and fossilized, and the sediment was 
changed into rock. 
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From our tent door we could look 
down upon the Hat Creek basin or the 
“bad Bad Lands” of Nebraska, some 
1,200 or 1,500 feet below us. Objects at 
great distances were sharp and clearly 
defined, and one could not judge whether 
a particular butte was within walking 
distance, or miles away. 

In passing from the Pine Ridge table- 
lands, which for several weeks had been 
our home and treasure-house, we drove 
through the most beautiful cafion that 
ever had saddled upon it so inelegant a 
name as it now bears—and must bear 
for all time perchance—for no attempt 
as yet has changed the inexorable de- 
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which has strayed from its natural 
habitat in Washington and Oregon as 
far east as this, grows in luxuriance. 
Immense cottonwoods and ash and 
maples line the banks of the stream 
which winds through the cafion. To 
the left rises the beautiful spire of 
Church butte, and other buttes flank it 
on the right. There is romance and 
art and poetry in every line of this 
cafion, but, alas ! that unromantic name 
Sowbelly Cafion. They have tried to 
compromise by calling it Bacon Cafion, 
but this is altogether too tame in this 
land of florid language, where bacon is 
dubbed sowbelly, where eggs are called 

hen-fruit, where the but- 

ter is surnamed the goat, 
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cree that the wag who named it first 
has the right of priority. The walls are 
lofty, rugged, and nearly perpendicular, 
and wherever there is a footing that 
splendid pine—the Pinus ponderosa— 





milk is called cow- sap, 
sugar the sand-bag and 
sorghum the dope. 

Such is the legal des- 
ignation of this attract- 
ive spot; it has been 
stamped in history, and 
fate alone can change 
the decree. But let not 
the name turn you 
against it or away from 
it, for it is a beautiful 
cafion, and when you 
emerge from its grateful 
shade and leave its brooks 
and brambles __ behind, 
you step unwarned into 
that lifeless, semi-arid 
basin, the Bad Lands. 
Probably there is no land 
stranger nor more totally 
unlike anything con- 
ceived of than these Bad 
Lands, which so many 
hear of but so few see. 
The region until recently 
has been somewhat in- 
accessible to travelers. 
Then, too, the little water 
that is found there is 
more or less alkaline, 
and often unfit or even 
dangerous to drink ; and 
the reflection of light 
from the white clays is 
often trying or even un- 
bearable to the unac- 
customed eye. As to the excessive 
heat it may be said that there is unim- 
peachable authority for the somewhat 
exaggerated and misleading assertion 
that the Bad Lands are but a flimsy 
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roofing or crust, interposed betwixt the 
stifling and superheated air above and 
the regions infernal below. 

One paleontologist of national repute, 
speaking feelingly on this point, says 


instead of by rivulets and rills, it would 
give a very fair conception of the Bad 
Lands, about which cluster so much of 
scientific interest and wonder. The 
Bad Lands are simply certain very ir- 
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that the temperature in the Bad Lands 
is 120 degrees in the shade, and no shade. 

His test for good water is as ingeni- 
ous as that of the old New England di- 
vining-rod. Inasmuch as there are no 
springs or streams, and water for drink- 
ing or cooking is drawn chiefly from 
standing pools, he tests them by stand- 
ing a stick in the water. If the stick 
falls over, it is water fit for use; if it 
stands, the water is condemned for 
drinking, but may be used for cooking 
and making camp coffee. Some such 
water has been standing in bottles in 
our laboratory for twelve months, and 
has not settled, and never will. How- 
ever, by digging wells in the dry beds of 
streams, one can often get cool, clear 
water. 

Let your mental picture of the region 
be wild and weird, but above all things, 
parched and sun-cracked. 

Good illustrations portray the peculi- 
arities of these lands, where the pen of 
the readiest writer may fail. However, 
a very fair general idea of them may be 
obtained by observing the clay thrown 
up fresh from the cellar of some build- 
ing. Each rainstorm cuts and gullies 
the sides of the clay mounds a little 
deeper ; the whole is bare, burned, and 
devoid of grass. 

If these miniature mounds were 
mountains ribbed by gorges and cafions, 


regular patches, occurring lifeless and 
bare in the midst of fine, green prai- 
ries. Their barren nature is due to the 
excessive wash to which they are sub- 
jected. Rains pour from the steep, bare 
mountains of clay as from a roof, and in 
their fury they cut and wear away the 
Bad Lands, and transport the clays and 
sands to the Mississippi. In evidence 
thereof, the waters of the Cheyenne and 
Missouri are always turbid and yellow. 

The wear and tear by erosion is so 
excessive here that nothing gets a foot- 
ing, and it is no reflection whatever on 
the quality of the soil that these are 
known as Bad Lands. In fact, the 
soil, when stable, is fertile, and some of 
the finest grazing lands to be found 
anywhere are in these same 
Bad Lands. 

Farms, too, are found 
which respond to cultivation 
readily, and with liberal re- 
turns. The name Bad Lands 
is a misnomer. As origi- 
nally applied, it meant bad 
to drive over; they are sim- 
ply impassable. You may 
drive for hours over prairies 
covered like a lawn with that 
richest of grasses, the short 
buffalo grass, and then come 
upon miles of bare and im- 
passable bad lands. So the 
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better lands and the worse alternate, 
the one being but the other under more 
stable conditions. 

There in the scattered relics of a for- 
mer age one may read some of the un- 
written lines of that mysterious, unre- 
corded past, which must at times en- 
gage the serious thoughts and specula- 
tions of mamkind. Where history is 
lost and shrouded in the obscurity of 
the past, these lines begin; and those 
causes and effects which shaped a des- 
tiny prior to that of man, are preserved 
in chapters that are still legible. 

To the naturalist all truths are sacred 
alike, and in the Bad Lands truths lie 
scattered at every step where those who 
run may read. When you find the re- 
mains of the rhinoceros, camel, tapir, 
tiger, monkey, crocodile, and other trop- 
ical animals, you know for a certainty 
that that very region was formerly trop- 
ical. 


Every layer there has something in-- 


scribed upon it, and no region is more 
perfectly stratified than this. Layers 
of variously colored clays and sands 
alternate with one another, producing a 
most harmonious and beautiful effect. 
The colors range through brilliant and 
contrasting shades, to the most delicate 
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and harmonious tints. There are the 
purples blending into lilac and lavender, 
and reds, and greens, and yellows; the 
last being the prevailing color of the 
whole Bad Lands. It is just after a 
storm, while the bare clays are still 
damp, that the prismatic display is finest. 

The stratification is practically hori- 
zontal, and one can trace for miles a 
given layer and search for the fossils 
which are known to be peculiar to it. 
Occasionally in the clay or marl, which 
are the prevailing deposits, one encoun- 
ters a narrow bed of coarse water-worn 
pebbles, gravel and sand, that marks 
as plainly as a signboard could, the di- 
rection of the current which carried 
into the ancient tertiary lake the clays 
and sands which slowly filled and oblit- 
erated it. Down the current floated also 
the carcasses of the strange mammals 
which frequented its borders, and their 
bones were buried in the lake bed along 
with the sediment carried thither ; the 
spot which gave them food and drink 
became their tomb. 

At first the neighboring water-shed 
led toward the lake, but afterward away 
from it. Then it was that the stream 
began to cut and carry off the massive 
piles. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this lake, which covered 
parts of the great States of Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and Colorado, about 
600 to 800 feet of sediment were depos- 
ited before the tooth of time began to 
gnaw at it. 

Clays and marls and _ sandstones 
weather out into forms peculiar to each. 
The castellated structures are very per- 
fectly developed in clays, for wherever 
there are thin rocky layers in the clay, 
they play exactly the part of the water 
table in architecture. The water drip- 
ping over the edge and falling in verti- 
cal lines, cuts and flutes their walls as 
true as the plumb line itself. When 
clay is overlaid by sand-rock, then oc- 
cur those tottlish table rocks and chim- 
neys, which rise high in the air, and 
straight as great smoke-stacks ; capped 
above with masses of rock in such un- 
stable equilibrium that one admires, 
but holds his breath. 

One chimney rock which rose like a 
slender pole out of the great pyramidal 
butte, bore on its summit, far out of 
harm’s way, the nest and eggs of an 
eagle ; at its base we found the petrified 
eggs of aturtle. Here, then, were two 
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mothers separated in time by a period 
of not less than twenty-five or thirty 
thousand years. 

Owing to a concretionary structure in 
sand-rock one often finds magnificent 
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crooked and distorted, may be seen. 
Close at hand are those inaccessible 
table-lands, miles in extent, which were 
the scene of the Wounded Knee massa- 
cre. To the left is Sheep Mountain, 
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toadstool parks. Water in cutting 
through rocks will naturally follow lines 
of weakness, and so wash out the great 
concretionary toadstools, leaving them 
standing on sculptured pedestals. The 
round or oval tops have so weathered out 
as to show distinctly every lire of lami- 
nation. These toadstool parks, together 
with typical buttes and characteristic 
bad lands, may be seen two miles north- 
west of Adelia, on the line of the Burling- 
ton and Missouri Railroad. 

But these are the little Bad Lands, or, 
as they are commonly called, the bad 
Bad Lands of Nebraska. It is in the 
good Bad Lands of South Dakota that 
the lands are the worst, the hills high- 
est, the gorges deepest, the chimneys 
the tallest, the architecture the finest. 
There between the White and Chey- 
enne Rivers you can look as far as the 
eye will reach on unbroken bad lands. 
There mountains of clay, and buttes of 


the most fantastic designs rise one 
above the other, without a blade of 
grass, or a growing thing in sight. 


Skirting the Bad Lands and in the val- 
leys of dry streams, grass grows luxuri- 
antly, and an occasional cottonwood, 


the backbone of the White River bad 
lands, where a smali herd of fifteen or 
twenty big horns—which gave it its 
name—still survive. 

In this land of magnificent distances 
one expects and finds things on a broad 
and generous plan. He finds it so here, 
even to the storms that rage. On the 
hour of our arrival we were initiated into 
the mysteries of the big Bad Lands at 
Bone Camp, by ahail storm of such pro- 
portions that our guide called the intro- 
duction a regular “country knock- 
down.” The cloud was _ inoffensive 
looking, it was true, still it had that 
V-shape, and those who have eyes 
trained for tornadoes are wary in a re- 
gion where there is not a properly con- 
structed cyclone hole in sight. It is just 
as well that we drove the stakes deeper, 
and tightened the guy ropes, for even 
then it took seven of us to hold the tent 
against the wind, and rain and hail. 
The violence of the storm seemed irre- 
sistible at times. Hailstones as large as 
lemons pelted our tent incessantly. The 
dry draw in front of us became a raging 
river, and down its current flowed 
streams of hail frozen into cakes, which 
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looked precisely like floating ice in a 
freshet. Twelve hours later we found 
whole banks of hailstones in sheltered 
ravines, which, by actual measurement, 
were still larger than English walnuts. 

Of course this was an “ equinoctial 
storm,” as anyone could plainly see, 
even though it did occur in the summer 
solstice. It furnished us with some 
amusing and interesting subjects for 
the cameras, with which our party was 
as carefully provided as with picks, 
chisels, and hammers. 

At every turn there is a changing 
scene of beauty and novelty. There are 
broad, magnificent expanses of bad lands 
for large plates, and beautiful bits of de- 
tail for the hand cameras. From our 
entrance and journey among the crooked 
cottonwoods of Correll Draw, to our exit 
fording the Cheyenne River, we found 
subjects as instructive as beautiful. 
They were of all the deeper interest to 
us from the fact that they were absolute- 
ly and entirely new. In spite of all the 
difficulties which attend photography in 
this region, we were rewarded by a 
unique set of several hundred photo- 
graphs. At this altitude and in air so 
pure, light isexceedingly actinic. There 
is no green verdure to absorb the sun’s 
rays, hence they fall upon buff or nearly 
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white clays, and are reflected back with 
full intensity. The shadows, therefore, 
which ordinarily would be expected, are 
obliterated by reflection, and in the 
plate the most serrated and rugged bad 
lands are flat. One might as well press 
the button at direct sunlight. But wait 
for lengthening shadows of sunset, and 
majestic buttes of marl rise mountain 
high. Then it is that the characteristic 
forms of the Titanotherium beds, 
Oreodon beds, Metamynodon and Pro- 
toceras sandstone stand out in full relief. 
Then it is that the naturalist sees the 
characteristic nodular layer of the 
Oreodon beds, the pillars, portals, and 
crags of the Titanotherium, and the 
rugged ledges and towering chimneys of 
the Metamynodon and Protoceras sand- 
stones. 

Swallow Crag, which is the tombstone 
reared over some of our richest “finds,” 
is the home of countless swallows. 
Under the secure eaves of capping 
sandstone, the nests are crowded to- 
gether in thousands, side by side like 
bubbles of clay. Yet the owners never 
miss their own door, and they never fail 
to feed in turn each gaping mouth of 
their own brood, and when an unwel- 
come hawk appears they swarm around 
it like an angry hive. Before the sun is 
up, and long after itis down, and during 
all hours of the day, they sweep around 
in a circle that is endless, and yet their 
broods devour the meals they bring, and 
clamor for more. 

The little striped squirrels, scarcely 
larger than a common mouse, gray as 
the banks in which they live, were eat- 
ing at the prairie sunflower heads at 
every turn, around the border of that 
barren waste. But when next we re- 
visited the spot scarcely a survivor re- 
mained, for the drought had killed the 
beds of wild sunflowers. These little 
squirrels perished in numbers of which, 
I, for one, can form no conception. 

The collector in the Bad Lands, 
whether on foot or in the saddle, goes 
in and out among these ruins searching 
for what he wants. If some particular 
animal is sought, then he confines his 
attention solely to that layer in which it 
is known to occur. A walk of sufficient 
distance along that layer rewards the 
hunter with the exact object sought. 
Perhaps it is enclosed in a nodule of 
rock; if so, this is the best packing ma- 
terial known, and it is shipped whole. 
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If found in sand rock the 
chances are that it will be 
finely preserved, for sand 
binds together, and the fos- 
sils are not broken by that 
constant displacement and 
readjustment which rocks are 
undergoing. A large slab of 
the rock containing the fossil 
is cut out and shipped bodily, 
and the museum preparateur 
cuts the fossils out with 
pointed chisels, much as a 
stone-cutter would dress a 
stone. 

But if found in clay the 
chances are that the fossils 
are checked and fissured in 
every direction, because, on 
account of the plasticity, the 
clay yields readily to every 
stress. Then, before they are 
removed from the bank, they 
must be swaddled and pasted 
over with paper, cloth and 
burlap. They are picked up 
as tenderly and handled as carefully as 
infants. Native lumber is brought from 
the nearest town, distant thirty-five or 
forty miles or more, and boxes are made 
to suit the size and weight of 
the specimens to be shipped. 


the lowest midday heat being 68°, the 
highest 95°; the lowest evening tem- 
perature 48°, the highest 78°. Very 
moderate figures indeed. 

But when it comes to distance, the 
mile as a measure of length has no 
meaning to the cowboy of this region. 
Ask one of them, if you chance to meet 
one, which you will not, how far it is to 
War Bonnet or Squaw Creek or to Lame 
Johnny Creek, and he will tell you it is 
just over yonder, which experience has 
taught us means thirty or forty New 
England miles. 

The air in high and dry altitudes is 
pure and free from germs, so that our 
camp butter kept sweet for days, and 
meat exposed to the sun simply dried 
up and turned black without becoming 
offensive, unless in bulk. 

Pleasure parties visit the Bad Lands 
from many quarters, and almost annu- 
ally large parties from Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia, the State Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and other colleges, visit 
the section. It matters not whither your 
tastes and inclinations may lead you, 
there is a mysterious fascination that 
holds a spell over everyone who enters 
these wonderlands. 





Then they are carted to the 
nearest station, and these old- 
timers leave forever the scenes 
of their birth, death, and burial. 

According to common par- 
lance the heat and light of this 
region areinsupportable and the 
Bad Lands are within a mile 
of that historic old bad place. 
Whenever people tell you of 
incalculable heights, unfath- 
omable depths, and boundless 
space and extremes of heat 
and cold, it is a very whole- 
some thing to get out your 
measuring-rod, and make a few 
measurements for yourself. By 
so doing we were enabled to 
discount reported heights and 
distances by nearly thirty per 
cent., and temperature still 
more. During one month, 
ending July 20th, we found the 
average temperature for morn- 
ing,noon, and night, to be about 
55°, 87°, and 64°, respectively ; 
the lowest morning tempera- 
ture being 48°, the highest 68°; 
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THE CHILDREN CALL IT BLOODROOT, 


AND WONDER WHY IT BLEEDS. 








A LEGEND OF THE BLOODROOT, 
By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


HEARD a song in the timberland; 
It rang in the early morn. 
Of a life and a love and a home at hand 
It sang in the gladness of morning. 
And softly she answered the voice of her love, 
When the dew was ablaze in the morning, 
Till the noise of a gunner was heard in their grove, 
And the wail of her anguish was borne to her love, 
Where he sang in the light of the morning. 


Oh! fly where she fell in the moosewood brake, 
For sore is she wounded and dazing, 

And bide by her side for your passion’s sake ; 
Now darkly the bright eyes are glazing. 

Oh! bury her deep in the life-giving Earth, 
For the gloom of the night is nearing, 

And plead to the Mother of life and birth, 
With the song of your sorrowful searing. 


Hid was she in the fallen leaves, 
And brighter. their brown was growing, 

Where, dashed from her gentle bruised breast, 
The stream of her life was flowing. 

And long in the noonday twilight place, 
In the darkness and sadness intoning, 

The Singer was heard in his plaintive grace, 
In the song of his sorrow and moaning. 

And burst was the breast of the Mother of life, 
At the grave by the timberland awning; 

And there came, not the lost, but a memory forth 
And the east was all streaked with the dawning. 


This simple white token sent back to the day, 
Could the Mother be deaf to his pleading ? 
And Bloodroot our children all call it, they say, 
And wonder, when bruised, at its bleeding. 

















ATHLETIC DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE. 


By Caspar Whitney. 


LTHOUGH the athletic move- 
A ment in France, as in Germany, 
owes its impetus to the persist- 
ent and arduous efforts of a few 
patiently enthusiastic sportsmen, rather 
than to spontaneous action from within, 
yet there is this difference: that the 
Frenchman has encountered more ob- 
stacles than the German, and, at the 
time my observations were made—about 
a year ago—he had made greater prog- 
ress. This is due, it seemed to me on 
the ground, not that the stirring qual- 
ities of vigorous play attract the French- 
man more than the German, but because 
the Frenchman is quicker to take up a 
new toy and keener to be in the vogue. 
The Frenchman is not a sport-lover as 
we—Americans and English—under- 
stand it, neither is the German, but the 
former is more impressionable and 
responds more quickly to whatsoever 
makes for his enjoyment. He takes his 
pleasures gayly enough, and goes so 
far in sport as pleasure and fashion 
impel. He affects to make a pleasure 
of his sport, but deep in his heart I be- 
lieve he really curses the Anglo-Saxon 
sporting wavelet which has swept over 
his country in recent years. 

Yet athletics, using the term in its wide 
sense, have made progress both in stand- 
ard of excellence and in popularity, and 
despite severe handicaps—the chief of 
which were national indisposition tc 
vigorous out-of-door play, and national 
prejudice against anything not of French 
origin. Whatever there has been in 
France of sport indigenous, has owed 
its life either to fashion—as, for exam- 
ple, stag-hunting—or to the national 
gambling instinct, as in the case of 
horse-racing. 

The real Frenchman has not the 
Anglo-Saxon appreciation of sport for 
its own sake. The boys of France 
have never had vigorous play until 
the start of the present athletic move- 
ment. They have never indulged in 
sports like the boys of England and 
America. To this day there is no gen- 
eral encouragement of games at the 
schools—only a few have gymnasia. 
There is no intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition. There are no sports in the 
army. No encouragement to healthful 





outdoor exercises comes from school- 
masters—Pére Didon honorably ex- 
cepted—or from university faculties. 

Indeed, the influence of school and 
university officials and of the French 
government itself has been exerted in 
quite the opposite direction. 

Before the present athletic move- 
ment, which set in with the formation 
of the Racing Club in 1882, the sports 
of France included—besides several va- 
rieties of tennis—hunting, horse-racing, 
rowing, yachting, fencing, and gym- 
nastics; but with the exception of horse- 
racing and hunting, organization was 
lacking and indulgence desultory; in- 
deed, with the exception of horse-racing 
alllanguished. ‘Thus the situation con- 
fronting the Union des Sociétés Fran- 
caises de Sports Athlétiques on its organ- 
ization in 1887 was forbidding. 

The Union has had, in truth, abundant 
difficulty, overcoming national disposi- 
tion, opposition of parents, of school- 
masters, and of university faculties; 
therefore, it is entitled to the more 
credit for what it has accomplished. 
By persistent effort it has succeeded 
within three to four years in intro- 
ducing some interscholastic competition. 
It has aroused interest in track athletics 
and football, and made en effort, and 
with some little success, to purify 
rowing. It has had, in addition, to con- 
tend with the practical difficulty of 
making athletics self-supporting, as 
attendance at games is so small that 
gate receipts are inconsiderable ; for 
example, the championship footba.l 
match attracts only 2,000 spectators, 
while the attendance at track games is 
very much smaller—the interest in 
these events being confined chiefly to 
the schools. The lack of a half holiday 
on Saturday has also proved a handi- 
cap, not only in operating against the 
development of athletes, but in lessen- 
ing attendance at the sports. 

Furthermore, the Union has had also 
to struggle with imperfect knowledge 
of training, improper standards, and 
ignorant officials. They are still learn- 
ing, and there is yet ample need of it, 
for track athletics are not yet nearly 
so well understood in France as in Eng- 
land or America; comment which 
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appeals with especial force to training 
systems. 

With all these handicaps, past and 
present, taken into consideration, the 
progress made must be declared com- 
mendable. 

When the Union was established there 
was no intelligent appreciation of ama- 
teur status, and only four clubs were in 
existence: the Racing Club, founded in 
82; Stade Frangais, founded in ’83; 
the Tennis Club of Ile de Puteaux, 
founded in ’86, and a Water Sports 
Club, founded in ’80. Now there are 
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very few of them have houses, those of 
the Racing Club and the Ilede Puteaux 
being the only ones of importance. 

The membership roll of the Union 
includes track athletics, lawn tennis, 
football, bicycling, what trifling play 
there is in lacrosse, cricket, baseball, and 
hockey, and indeed all sport except 
yachting, which has an association of 
its own, and horse-racing, for which: 
there are three associations, covering: 
flat racing for gentlemen riders and’ 
professionals, and steeple-chasing. 

The Racing Club has a membership 
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256 clubs, members of the Union, 146 in 
Paris and 110 in the Provinces; and 
as a rule an amateur basis is preserved. 

In fact, the club athletics of the Union 
are in a much more healthful condition 
much cleaner, to be perfectly frank 
—than is the case under the Athletic 
Union in England, where there have 
been generations of experience. If the 
French Union had accomplished nothing 
more, it is to be heartily congratulated 
for having maintained, so far as it has 
gone, an ethical standard worthy of 
respect. 

Most of the clubs have grounds, but 





of about 600; the Ile de Puteaux, 800 ; 
the Stade Frangais, 280; there are five 
others having over 200 members, while 
the remaining clubs will each average 
perhaps about fifty members. 

A small stir came immediately after 
the organization of the Union in 87, and 
a few clubs were establishea between 
’87 and ’go0, but the real athletic move- 
ment did not actually begin until about 
’92, and from ’93 to’97 the great ma- 
jority of clubs were organized. 

France’s impression on the records of 
the track athletic world can hardly be 
called indelible. Nor can we view as 
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remarkable either the general average 
quality of French athletes, or the sepa- 
rated results of individual endeavor 
even taking into consideration the preva- 
lence of grass tracks. It will be seen 
from the accompanying table of pres- 
ent French amateur records that their 
performances are at best but little above 
mediocrity, and in some instances even 
below it. These figures, in truth, would 
not compare favorably with American 
interscholastic records : 





100 metres (109.39 yds.).... TO 9-10 sec. 

400 - (437.44 ‘* )....50 3-5 SEC. 

800 (874.88 ‘* ).... 2 min. 1 sec. 
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The oldest game in France—indeed, 
the only one native to the country—is 
court tennis, which while never popu- 
lar, so-called, has had always enough 
devotees to keep it alive ; yet Paris, the 
Frenchman’s universe, at present is re- 
duced to two courts—the famous ones 
in the Jardin des Tuileries. 

The ancient games of France included 
differing forms of tennis, and next to the 
court variety perhaps the most famous 
is longue paume—using an open-air 
court something like lawn tennis— 
which is played to this day in the beau- 
tiful Luxembourg Gardens, in Paris, 
where a club organized in 1853 still 
holds regular meetings. Pelotte and 
paume, two other old national games, 
are to be found very generally played 
throughout the provinces. 

Very properly it happens, therefore, 
that among modern games earliest to 
achieve popularity in France was lawn 
tennis; which began first to attract 
marked attention in 1884, and has re- 
mained ever since one of the most suc- 
cessful, owing to its endorsement by 
fashion, and to its exceptionally beauti- 
ful home on the Ile de Puteaux, which 
is an island in the Seine, with a number 
of courts and very beautiful grounds. 
Another is the Tennis Club of Paris, 
having in addition to earth courts 
a large building with two courts for 
indoor play. At Cannes, of course, as 
everyone knows, are, perhaps, the most 
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beautiful courts in the world, with 
tournaments every winter that are chief 
among the fashionable events of the 
season. 

Football has shown more real activity 
than any other of the sports, and its prog- 
ress in ten years is really notable. With 
nosupport whatever, and withschoolmas- 
ters and university faculties and parents 
all opposing it, yet the blood-stirring 
qualities of the game triumphed as 
they did years and years ago in Eng- 
land; as later they did in America. 

The Association game is the popular 
one in Paris, where there are thirty- 
seven clubs to seven of Rugby; whereas 
in the provinces Rugby predominates to 
such an extent that there are only four 
of Association. In 1893 occurred the 
first football game between the English 
and French, and the beginning of in- 
ternational competition, which started 
the football boom in France. From 
that time the two countries have had 
annual meetings, with the English al- 
ways victorious. The French game has 
improved, but its present best standard is 
about equal to the English second-class. 

Rowing is one of the oldest sports 
of France, but until the organization of 
the Union, the word “amateur” had no 
significance whatever to oarsmen. The 
Union has made great efforts to purify 
the sport, but met with little success. 
Rowing in France to-day is neither 
prosperous nor clean, oarsmen having 
always strenuously objected to giving 
up contesting for money prizes. Though 
two or three excellent clubs have joined 
the Union, there are from forty-eight to 
fifty out-law organizations, which exist 
though they do not thrive, and row 
with a shorter slide and more arm work 
than we consider desirable. Their boats 
are excellent. The one bright spot in 
French rowing history is a defeat in 
1892, on the Seine, of a London club 
eight. 

Bicycle racing was killed in France 
by masquerading professionals just as it 
was here, but bicycling for pleasure has 
aiways had great vogue, which the mag- 
nificent roads have encouraged and 
made enjoyable beyond any other coun- 
try in the world. So intimate a part of 
daily life has the bicycle become, in- 
deed, as to make its classification as sport 
somewhat trivial. It isin truth almost 


an integral part of economic as well as 
of healthful living. 

















Athletic Development in France. 


Stag hunting, the royal and renowned 
old sport of France, has become very 
dificult to get and quite expensive 
owing to republican land systems and 
the increasing number of small estates. 
Such sport as obtains is had chiefly on 
preserved lands, and an estimation of 
$100 is given for every stag killed. 
There is some fox hunting also. 

No playing ground more beautiful 
than the Polo Field in Paris is anywhere 
to be found, but, though games are reg- 
ularly scheduled in Paris and at Pau, 
there is really little, if any, polo devel- 
opment among Frenchmen. A great 
deal of the polo activity is due to the 
winter residence of Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. The Frenchman apparently 
does not take to it. Perhaps this is be- 
cause, as a rule, he does not ride well. 
None the less it is passing strange that 
the officers of the famous French caval- 
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fore the flat racing at Longchamps, with 
its events for gentlemen riders (who 
are usually cavalry officers), and the 
steeplechasing at Auteuil attract spec- 
tators in great numbers. 

The coaching interest has declined 
much from what it was a few years ago, 
and so, too, has tandem driving, the 
pupils of the famous teachers being 
nowadays mostly Americans. even 
the spring Horse Show has suffered, 
owing to the loss of amateur exhib- 
itors, and to the fact that dealers absorb 
most of the classes. Herein lies a 
warning to the National Association of 
America. 

Golf has, of course, made its way 
in France as in every other civilized 
country. There are several flourish- 
ing clubs, some of them being sup- 
ported largely by visiting and resident 
foreigners. 





The grass track and home of the Racing Club. 


ry, who do ride well, do not take up the 
game. 

Horse-racing in France is to the haut 
monde in summer what the opera is to 
them in the winter. The excitement of 
a quick race, with its intervals for prom- 
menade and gossip, fits the French 
volatile temperament to a nicety ; there- 


In yachting the social appears to rise 
superior to the sporting element, yet 
there are a great many private owners 
and some fairly good sport on occasions, 

It is to be remarked that, while France 
has exceptional opportunities for all 
sports, distinction has as yet been at- 
tained in none. 





BICYCLE SIDE-PATH BUILDING IN 1900. 
By Robert Bruce. 


: ‘HE construction and maintenance 
of special wheelways for the use 
of bicycles and tricycles has al- 
ready entered a period of extra- 

ordinary development throughout the 
greater part of the United States ; and 
the rapidity with which this quiet move- 
ment has coined itself into visible results 
is an encouraging sign of the times. 

The movement owed its origin and its 
early growth to individual effort, but it 
has outgrown that period, and the year 
1900 will most likely mark the entire 
disappearance of the independence, and 
ofttimes isolation, of restricted organi- 
zations, each working territory without 
regard to, or uniformity in aim with, its 
neighbor. 

The formation of local leagues was 
the first advance toward federation ; and 
to these spontaneous bodies is due most 
of the results already achieved, not- 
withstanding that their executive com- 
mittees perpetuated on a large scale the 
fault of individual action, and largely 
ignored the existence and scope and 
work of neighboring leagues. 

Consequently, every league had its 
Rome, and to that point all paths were 
made to lead—from it, all must head. 
The favored locality might be a large 
city or a small town, and on or off the 
main line of travel in its section. In 
either case, to use to advantage such a 
series of wheelways, one’s start and finish 
must need be at one and the same place 
—the Rome of local routes. The scheme 
was the joy of the home riders, but the 
despair of the tourist. 

For instance, over one hundred and 
twenty-five miles of excellent wheel- 
ways, perhaps the best in the world, 
gridiron the territory about Rochester, 
N. Y., but no attempt has yet been made 
to link that city with Syracuse. Utica 
is the centre of the next best system 
in the Empire State, but it is still un- 
connected with Little Falls, twenty-two 
miles down the Mohawk Valley, andon 
the main thoroughfare to New England 
and New York. 

Or to take another instance, there is 
a very favorable route from the Albany 
Gateway to Buffalo, a perfectly natural 
and continuous wheelway from the Hud- 
son River toLakeErie; but its usefulness 


to tourists has been brought to naught 
through lack of co-operation between the 
sidepath commissioners of Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Montgomery, Herkimer, Onei- 
da, Madison, Onondaga, Cayuga, Wayne, 
Monroe, Genesee and Erie Counties. 
In other parts of the country similar 
conditions prevail, but nowhere else so 
palpably. 

As an example of harmonious action 
and its results I may mention the Lake 
Shore route, in the extreme western end 
of New York, and for about one hun- 
dred miles in northern Ohio, for it af- 
fords the best example of work carried 
out for the convenience of through tour- 
ists. Nosuch conflicting systems as those 
found farther east are in that stretch of 
country. In fact, natural topography is 
more responsible than conscious effort 
for the fine riding to be had there. But, 
nevertheless, the pathmakers of that 
section gave first place to through 
routes, a policy which ought every- 
where to prevail. 

The sidepath convention held at 
Rochester, N. Y., last year was the first 
of its kind in the world ; and a practical 
effort was then made, in the interests 
of long-distance path-building, to unify 
the plans of the many leagues repre- 
sented, and the New York State Divi- 
sion L. A. W. has accepted the task of 
laying out a wheelway from Manhattan 
to Buffalo. The route chosen has more 
regard to varied and picturesque scen- 
ery than to easy travel. It is proposed 
to extend up the Hudson to a point op- 
posite Kingston, or Rondout, cross the 
river (by ferry), thence through the 
Catskills to the Susquehanna Valley, to 
Binghamton, Elmira, Corning, Dans- 
ville, etc., to Lake Erie. Meanwhile 
some of the breaks in the Central Hud- 
son route will be made up, adding to the 
speed and comfort of cycling that way. 

Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota an- 
nounce in co-operation the launching of 
a project for a bicycle path between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities—a distance 
of about 530 miles. The great Sheridan 
Drive already extends a great part of 
the way to Milwaukee, and sidepaths 
exist along much of the remainder. 
Lake Michigan is to be left at Milwau- 
kee and a line struck across Wisconsin 
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Bicycle Side-Path 


to La Crosse on the Mississippi. This 
will run through Waukesha, Oconomo- 
woc, Watertown, and other popular re- 
sorts in the eastern half of the State. 
Some rough and sandy country must be 
encountered from Portage, in Columbia 
County, to the Minnesota line, but noth- 
ing fatal to good cycle path construc- 
tion. From above La Crosse the west- 
ern bank of the Mississippi will be 
followed to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
through Winona, Wabasha, Red Wing, 
Hastings and other small cities and 
towns. Of the final hundred miles, per- 
haps fifty are already sidepathed. 

The present year is not likely to see 
tne Manhattan-Minneapolis wheelway 
connection complete, but forward moves 
will be made at many points along the 
line. Meanwhile in other sections of the 
country the leagues will continue their 
local work, with the idea of joining onto 
other systems some time in the future. 

Wheelways are to-day most frequent- 
ly met with in the Middle States and on 
the Pacific Coast. But the bicyclists of 
the South and the Mid-West are becom- 
ing vitally interested in their building— 
and naturallyso. The dark, rich soil of 
Western Indiana, Central Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Missouri, makes roads en- 
tirely unsuited for comfortable wheel- 
ing. Sand, swamp, and sticky clay 
equally handicap highway improve- 
ment in the South. 

Intent, however, upon a quick solution 
of the problem, the wheelmen are con- 
structing paths out of the materials 
nearest to hand. The first artificial 
wheelways in Florida are just now in 
contemplation, health resorts naturally 
receiving earliest attention. Leader- 
ship of the movement has been exer- 
cised in some instances by local im- 
provement associations—that of Lake 
Helen, Fla., for one. 

No comprehensive system of building 
has yet been formulated either in the 
Mid-West or South, each league work- 
ing out its own independent plans, as 
the Northern leagues were doing two or 
three years ago. - 

The cycle path is first and last an 
American institution, and it carries 
American ideas in financing and build- 
ing wherever it goes. Of foreign coun- 
tries, Australia and New Zealand have 
been the most prompt in its adoption. 
That this is so is due largely to the fact 
that road conditions in the Antipodes 
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are very similar to those in the United 
States. Melbourne, in Australia, and 
Christchurch, in New Zealand, are 
already at work on routes into their 
surrounding country. In Europe there 
is not now, nor is there likely to be in 
the near future, any considerable effort 
in this direction. The need there is 
scarcely felt. 

Heretofore, wheelways have been 
almost entirely confined to districts 
having poor roads. But within the past 
twelvemonth they have been construct- 
ed parallel to many of the best high- 
ways in the United States. This exten- 
sion of the movement was not at first 
contemplated. It is the outgrowth of 
the understanding that a specially pre- 
pared course for bicycles and tricycles, 
and for no other use, is safer, cleaner, 
and less liable to obstruction at all sea- 
sons of the year than any other road. 

The comprehensive system of road- 
making of the future will take heed of 
the best interests of wheelmen in this 
matter. Plans recently prepared for a 
municipal boulevard system in and about 
Toledo, O., incorporate provisions of 
cycle paths to run the full length of the 
new driveways. There is no good rea- 
son why this should not be; the ex- 
ample is worth following by other cities. 
Eastern New England has until lately 
been quite satisfied in the possession of 
the best roads in this country; but her 
cyclists are now demanding a separation 
from other traffic. 

Bicycle touring increases in proportion 
to the ease and comfort with which 
pleasure trips can be made. Inthe days 
of the high wheels (“the good old or- 
dinary”’) it was chiefly enjoyed by the 
agile and the venturesome. Comedy 
and tragedy alike followed its persistent 
practice. With the mechanical develop- 
ment of the bicycle and the perfection 
of the pneumatic tire, touring greatly 
advanced in popularity. The wheelpath 
affords a way carefully suited to the re- 
quirements of the end-of-the-century 
machine. 

The cycle path is helping to do 
away with the rudiments of touring. 
Its extension over a large part of 
the United States means a vast ac- 
cession to the tourists’ ranks and a 
multiplication of miles pleasantly cov- 
ered. It means less time spent in merely 
keeping up motion and in repairs to the 
machine. One hundred miles per day 
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may be made no more tiresome than 
fifty were under the old conditions. 
Two days’ tours from New York to Al- 
bany or Newport, three days’ to Boston 
or Washington, five to Niagara Falls, 
the Shenandoah Valley or the White 
Mountains, and twelve days’ to Chicago, 
are within the certainties of the next 
few years. Special wheelways will make 
the record man’s times of 1892 the or- 
dinary touring times in 1902. 

Provision of separate courses for the 
convenience and comfort of bicycle 
travel was first seriously suggested less 
than a decadeago. To-day it lacks atten- 
tion only from the national government 
in the District of Columbia and the 
newly acquired territories. Every con- 
tribution, either of time, labor, or 
money, has been vcluntary. ‘The prob- 
lems to be met have been of two kinds 
—financial and constructive—but fall- 
ing to many ready hands and purses 
those have offered no bar to very satis- 
factory accomplishment. 

To the right of way freely conceded 
by property owners, and the willingness 
on the part of cyclists to contribute in- 
dividual mites of money and labor to the 
work, is due the most that has been ac- 
complished up to the present time. No 
surer means of interesting practically 
the whole body of wheelmen and wheel- 
women could well be devised. Many 
counsellors, armed with expert knowl- 
edge of some portion of a proposed 
route, gained in long experience with 
its unimprovement, are of more real 
value to such a project than the same 
number of disinterested contributors to 
the general fund. This is especially so 
after the first enthusiasm has spent 
itself in construction, and maintenance 
in repair is chiefly concerned. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of a good cycle 
path, and the more capable guardians 
of its condition there are the better. 

The nature of the country traversed 
by a section of wheelway largely deter- 
mines the character of the plan and work. 
Of hard-and-fast rules there are none. 
A path upon which single machines may 
safely pass at fair speed requires a mini- 
mum width of two feet. Three feet is 
ample, and four generous. Grading is 
chiefly done to secure evenness of sur- 
face and protective drainage. Little 
attention is paid to grading, the paths 
following the undulations of the ground 
even more closely than do the high- 


ways. Alterations of surface are not 
attempted when easily avoided. 

Where there is room, and when finan- 
cial means are ample, it is advantageous 
to strike out ar entirely new route be- 
tween the existing road and the par- 
allel footway. An exclusive reserva- 
tion for cyclists is thus furnished, and 
the dangers of riding, especially at night, 
are diminished. The open highway 
then presents an appearance not unlike 
that of road, walk, and equestrians’ 
course in the parks of large cities. 

Cheaper and restricted construction 
works more or less on the old by-paths, 
and at times appropriates to its use a 
space alongside the road, but without 
losing its separate identity. 

Frequent crossings in the search for 
the most readily adaptable ground are 
proving a mistake, for in such case fu- 
ture improvement must either abandon 
first plans or else carry them further. 
The former is fatal to well-ordered re- 
sults; the latter permanently incon- 
venient. 

Freedom from fixed requirements ren- 
ders practicable hundreds and thousands 
of miles of wheelways. 

Nearly all materials which compact 
into good wearing surfaces are suitable 
for the making of cycle paths. Com- 
mon gravel is the most universally ac- 
cessible, and may be freely used, but it 
requires care lest premature passage 
over it, or heavy rains, spread the top 
covering. Fine broken stone makes 
same precautions necessary. Shale has 
no superior for easy riding, though rag- 
ged outer edges are apt to remain to in- 
terfere with turning in or out. Cinders 
of the hardest kind, properly laid and 
well beaten at the sides, form the most 
satisfactory all-round surface. Courses 
made from this material are most prac- 
ticable in and about industrial commu- 
nities. The most unsuitable of all ma- 
terials is clay, which not only softens in 
wet weather, but loses its evenness in a 
season. Cement and asphalt have been 
suggested, and the former has been to 
some extent employed ; but in service 
native elements prove best. 

There is no good reason to doubt 
that the present movement will continue 
until the absence of a good cycle path 
will cause remark. The last year of 
the old century and the first one of the 
new will witness great advances in the 
undertaking. 
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} T ’]HEN sky shall be no 
| ) | longer blue and fair, 

and brooks shall cease 
to sing the song of 
summer, and lordly 
moose no longer tear 
the lily from its bed of 
mud, and lusty trout 
no longer flirt and jump for very love 
of living; when smiling birch and som- 
bre spruce, and all nature, shall break 
their spell and cease to beckon, then, 
but not till then, shall I no longer love 
the birch canoe. 

Perhaps my association of the red 
man’s primitive craft with the woods 
and wild living things of the North, is 
because my first and most vivid impres- 
sion of that region is of the building of 
a certain birch canoe, whose graceful 
form, as it grew from day to day under 
the magic hand of its Indian builder, I 
watched with boyish eagerness. 

Peter Joseph, or “ Pete Joe,” as many 
preferred to call him, lived with aged 
Nokomis and a bright nephew of ten 
years, in a small house built of birch- 
bark, under the shade of some elms on 
a grassy point where Lane’s Creek, bear- 
ing its smell of fresh, green, mossy 
woods, poured into the Wallastook, or 
St. John River—a situation such as In- 
dians, everywhere in the East and North, 
are fond of choosing for their summer 
habitations. There were two or three 
other families, at or near “The Point,” 
as the Indian settlement was known, all 
Milicites, or as they call themselves, 
‘“Wallastook-people,” whose occupation 
may be described as chiefly basket- 
making ; the men helping the squaws at 
this work, when not otherwise employed 
in spearing salmon, hunting moose, 
trapping, canoe - building, or guiding 
parties of sportsmen, according as their 
several tastes or necessity dictated and 
the season allowed. 











THE BUILDING OF A BIRCH 


CANOE. 
By Tappan Adney. 


An Indian, taught from boyhood the 
arts of woodcraft, becomes adept to a 
considerable degree in those matters 
which are part of his daily life; but 
they freely recognize among their 
number any who possess special skill, 
whether in calling moose or building 
canoes. And so, along the St. John 
River, while there were many who in 
some fashion could build a birch canoe, 
those whose canoes were known for 
their model and substantial build could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
One of these was Peter Joe, although 
sometimes his name would be mentioned 
slightingly by younger and more pro- 
gressive Indians, who, having learned 
from white men the commercial value 
of time, had acquired the habit of 
throwing things together with nails and 
tacks, instead of patiently split sewings 
of root and fibre. He was about sixty 
years of age, reserved in manner, and 
dignified in expression ; a kindly old 
man, willing to answer a boy’s foolish 
questions about the names of birds and 
animals; explaining, while engaged at 
his labor, how to split and resplit the 
basket-ash, until it was but a thin, flat 
thread ; how to bend the cedar without 
breaking, or how the jaws of the spear 
spring apart to grip the struggling 
salmon—everything a boy would want 
to know. 

One day, after the snow had gone and 
the sap had started coursing through 
the trees; at that season when the air is 
laden with the smell of new leaves and 
opening buds, Peter announced that it 
was about time for bark to peel well, 
and if he could find a suitable piece of 
bark he would build a canoe. 

The canoe—or paper-birch—Betula 
papyrifera, locally known as “ gray- 
birch,” to distinguish it from the “ white- 
birch ” of the “ burnt land,” is a plenti- 
ful tree in its northern range, but the 
quality of the outer bark, upon which 
depends the service of a canoe, varies 
exceedingly, and trees with the requi- 
site thickness and toughness of bark, 
and of length and smoothness of trunk, 
are exceedingly scarce. 

There are two kinds of canoe- bark, 
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known as “ winter-bark” and “ summer- 
bark.” Ordinarily, during the period 
when sap is not flowing, it is impossible 
to peel the bark off the birch, except in 
strips perhaps no wider than one’s hand; 
and the frost of winter, which freezes 
the tree as hard as iron, is another 
obstacle to the removal of the bark. 
But, during warm, rainy spells in winter, 
fires can be employed to thaw the bark, 
which from the great amount of resin it 
contains, becomes pliant under heat; and 
by using care, with the help of wedges, 
it can be stripped from the tree. “Win- 
ter-bark”’ is thought to be tougher than 
“summer-bark,” but the danger of spoil- 
ing a fine piece is such that the risk is 
not often taken. It is a “summer-bark ” 
canoe that I am about to describe. 

About three miles back from the river, 
was a grove of canoe-birches, to which 
the Indians for fifty miles around re- 
sorted for canoe-bark. But the trees, 
though covering a considerable extent 
of ground, were so scattered among 
maples, spruce, and yellow birch that 
the existence of the grove was known 
to comparatively few white people. 

We set out from the camp one morn- 
ing in June, with only our axes, and the 
Indian’s hunting-knife, took the high- 
way for a mile or two, beyond the first 
tier of farms, and then plunged into the 
primeval forest. The gray and white 









Peeling the Bark from Tree. 


forms of the birches began to appear 
among the others, and the Indian went 
from tree to tree, chipping a piece of 
bark from each, near the butt, so as not 
to spoil a possibly good piece. 


This . 
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bark was too thin, the “eyes” of that 
were too numerous and large. In 
others the bark was prime, but the 
trunk was neither straight, nor tall, nor 
large, nor free.from knots. 

“ Sartin, I spose them Injuns from To- 
bique git all the good bark,” said Peter, 
as he bent and twisted a sliver of bark 
and tossed it upon the ground, and looked 
around for another tree. 

Finally, after I had begun to think 
we should not find one that suited, we 
came to a tree which reared its head 
high above those in its neighborhood ; 
tall, twenty feet to the lowest limb, 
sixteen inches through at the butt, with 
thick, heavy, fine-eyed bark—a perfect 
specimen of a canoe-birch. 

“ How are you going to peel the bark, 
Peter ?” I asked, thinking that some sort 
of scaffolding would have to be erected 
around the tree. 

“*Y gorry, we peel-um all right,” re- 
plied the Indian, as he looked upwards, 
as if sighting for some purpose. Then 
he began clearing away the under- 
growth on one side of the tree, and I 
fell to work with my axe, without ask- 
ing any more questions. When we had 
done this, he felled a sapling about as 
big as a man’s leg, and cutting off a 
piece five or six feet long laid this upon 
the ground close to the butt of the 
canoe-tree. Then I understood that we 
were going to cut the tree down, and 
that the log was to prevent the birch 

when it fell from bury- 

ing itself in the soft 

moss, which every- 

where carpeted the 
~ ground. We put our 
* axes to the butt, Peter 

making the inside cut, 

and in a few moments 
the tree began to crack, 
and then with a few well- 

directed cuts on the outside, 
it toppled and fell with a smash, 
exactly where the Indian intended. 
The sapling at the butt, and the limbs 
of the tree itself at the top, held the 
trunk clear of the ground by several 
inches. 

“Sartin, that’s good piece of bark. 
Make-um good canoe this time,” said 
the Indian, as he sat down on the log 
and inspected the fallen trunk, 

We started peeling the bark. The 
Indian, with his hunting-knife, made a 
cut encircling the butt, and another 
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around the other end, connecting them 
with a straight cut along the top. Lift- 
ing the edges carefully along the entire 
length of the cut, and gradually work- 
ing with our hands, in a short while 
the fine, yellow bark, in one sheet, eight- 
een feet long and over three feet wide, 
and without a blemish, was freed and 
fell to the ground. 

Peter Joe built a fire of scraps of birch- 
bark, and then warming the sheet over 
the fire to make it pliant, we rolled it up 
as one would a carpet, and lashed it 
together with bands of cedar-bark, or 
“Injun rope,” with an additional sling 
for carrying over the shoulders. 

Before we left the grove we found 
a smaller tree, which we peeled in like 
manner, and then each taking up his 
load of thirty or forty pounds, we re- 
turned to the camp. There Peter placed 
the larger roll in the river, weighting it 
down with stones, and anchoring it 
securely to the shore with “Injun 
rope.” 

The order in which a birch canoe is 
put together is exactly the reverse of 
what a person familiar with ordinary 
boat or ship-building would suppose. 
Instead of first laying a keel and con- 
structing thereon a frame of ribs of ex- 
act shape of the finished craft, and then 
covering this mould with sheathing, the 
sheathing, or bark, of the canoe is put 
directly into a shape as near the fin- 
ished form as possible, and the ribs, 
which are bent beforehand, each to its 
right form, are placed in afterwards. 

Each tribe of Indians in the birch-coun- 
try makes a style of canoe differing more 
or less from those of other tribes. They 
vary in outward appearance from the 
curiously “ humped” canoe of the Resti- 
gouche River, in New Brunswick, to the 
small, half-kyak form of the Klondike, 
but in all the same peculiarity in con- 
struction is to be observed. 

The woodwork of our canoe was to 
be of clear, straight-grained cedar, and 
only the heart at that. With an eye 
to the future, Peter had watched for and 
discovered among the thousands of logs 
that floated past the camp during the 
spring “ drive” of the lumbermen, a fine 
cedar that was unmarked, and there- 
fore, according to common usage, was 
his for the finding. He had speared it 
with his pike-pole, and drawn it out on 
shore. Except for this good fortune 
we should probably have had a long 


search for a tree to answer the purpose. 

While the bark was soaking Peter 
split the cedar log, and with his “ crook- 
ed-knife’’ whittled out two strips an 
inch and a half square and about six- 
teen feet long. These, which he called 
the “gunwales,” he lashed together at 





Carrying in the Bark. 


the ends with spruce roots, and braced 
them apart, like two bows, with five 
rock-maple cross-bars, the middle one 
being thirty inches long. 

The “ crooked-knife” is an implement 
used by woodsmen, both white and red, 
wherever in British North America I 
have been. In the East I was inclined to 
think it rather an invention of the lum- 
bermen, until I saw in use by the In- 
dians on the Klondike River a knife in 
every respect the same as that used by 
Peter Joe on the banks of the St. John. 
It consists of a thick, narrow blade, 
about three inches long; sometimes 
straight, but usually with a more or less 
uistinct curve. This blade is set into a 
wooden handle, shaped so that it may 
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be grasped in one hand, with the thumb 
pressing against a flat place, the handle 
being given a turn, like a fiddle-head, 
for that purpose. The workman sits on 
the ground or a low 
stool, with the piece 
to be shaped in the 
left hand, and the 
knife, held dagger- 
fashion, is drawn to- 
ward him with a long 
sweeping motion, re- 
moving thin shav- 
ings as perfectly as a 
plane or draw-knife. 

The crooked-knife 
user becomes so ac- 
customed towhittling 
this way that he very 
seldom whittles 
“away” from him- 
self, even when cut- 
ting a stick in two. 

Fhe ribs were 
taken out of the best 
part of the cedar. 
They must be split 
with their flat sides parallel with the 
bark. Iftaken with the edges toward the 
bark across the grain, they will not bear 
the strain of bending. Theribs, to the 
number of forty or fifty, and about as 
wide as one’s hand, and half an inch 
thick, carefully smoothed by means of 
the crooked knife, were soaked for sev- 
eral days in the river, and then bent, two 
at a time, hot water being poured over 
them to increase their pliancy. It is 
remarkable how each pair of ribs is bent 
beforehand to the exact form of the fin- 
ished canoe, every other pair having a 
different curve, as though the builder 
saw in his mind's eye the finished form 
of the canoe. Here is shown the expe- 
rience of the canoe-builder. After the 
ribs are bent to the right shape loops of 
cedar-bark are put around to keep them 
in place, and then they are laid in the 
sun to become perfectly dry, when the 
bands may be taken off and the ribs will 
retain their shape. 

While the ribs were seasoning, Peter 
leveled off a piece of ground near the 
camp twenty feet long and a yard wide. 
It is not quite correct to say “leveled,” 
for although to the eye the “ bed,” as it 
is termed, appeared level, it was about 
two inches higher in the middle than 
at the ends. This raising of the middle 
is positively necessary. Sometimes, in- 








stead of bare ground being used for 
the bed, a platform of boards is used, 
whereby the middle can be raised, as 
already described, with less trouble. 
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The gunwales were now placed upon 
the bed, and the two ends supported 
upon pegs two inches high. Then 
twenty to thirty stakes, two to three 
feet long, were driven into the ground 
around the gunwales, at intervals of 
about a foot. When this was done, 
every stake was pulled up and put aside, 
each beside its own hole. 

The gunwales were next taken up, 
and the bark unrolled and spread out 
on the bed, with the yellow, or outer, 
side down. The gunwales were then 
put back on top the bark and weighted 
with heavy stones. It was fascinating 
to follow each step, wondering how 
many generations of canoe-builders it 
had taken, that this Peter Joseph should 
be able, without a mistake, to build a 
boat thus “ backwards.” 

The bark had now to be bent upright 
around the frame. But to do this, little 
V-shaped slices or gores had to be taken 
out every foot or so, along each side 
of the bark; and then without difficulty 
each flap was bent up, and as this was 
done each stake was slipped back into 
place to hold it there. 

Next the gunwales were raised (the 
bark remaining flat upon the ground), 
and under the end of each cross-bar 
was placed a post. 

Two eighteen-foot strips of cedar 
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were pushed in- 
side the stakes 
and lashed 
through the bark 
to the gunwales, 
thus securing the 
edges of the bark 
firmly. 


the canoe upside down on two * 
“horses” and round off the 
ends, either by the eye, or with 





The next thing was to place SS 


the tree, brings 
up some of the 
under bark, and 
this after a little 
while turns a rich 
red. This sur- 
face, being some- 
what rough, must 
be scraped off by wetting the 
bark ; but usually portions of 
the red color may be left on, 
in the form of a decoration 


the help of a pair of wooden Z several inches wide below the 
dividers. A thin bent stick of © gunwale, like a necklace or 


wood was slipped in between 
the edges of the bark, bow 
and stern, and sewn over and 
over with roots. The canoe 
was then turned over on the 
grass and the larger holes and 
cracks pasted up 
with strips of bark 
anda “pitch” 
made of certain 
parts of pine-rosin 
and grease. The 
inside was then 
lined completely with very thin strips 
of cedar running lengthwise, and the 
ribs, which were by this time as dry 
as a bone, were driven one by one into 
place, commencing at the ends and 
ending amidship. A narrow oval board 
was set into the two ends, which had 
been stuffed with shavings, and a long 
strip of cedar nailed on top of the gun- 
wales, and lashed at the ends. The 
cracks outside were then plastered with 
pitch, which practically finished the 
canoe, upon which Peter Joe had worked 
three weeks. 

Before the canoe was placed in the 
river it was partially filled with water, 
which immediately disclosed some holes 
that had escaped observation, and these 
were plastered with pitch. 

Canoe-bark is at first a bright golden 
yellow, which soon turns upon exposure 
to a rich golden or reddish brown. 
This after many years’ service becomes 
quite gray. 

“Winter- 
bark,” in being 
stripped from 








garland around the entire 
canoe. Often, on the finest 
canoes, some figure, as a star 
or an animal, or 
x a bold Indian 
wee hunter with a tom- 
ahawk, may be 
seen, together 
with the maker’s 
mark or name. 
White men now 
make canoes of canvas, following the 
lines of the birch, and these are thought 
by many to be superior to the birch. 
Birch canoes are still in general use, 
but it would seem that unless the 
birches grow faster than the Indians 
are stripping them, the time is not far 
distant when the birch canoe will exist 
only in museums, and in the memory 
of lovers of wood-craft. 

I never thought to ask Peter his opin- _ 
ion of a canoe built of cedar “limbs,” 
like the legendary one that 

** floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn— 
Like a yellow water-lily.” 

Iam certain, however, that Peter, care- 
ful workman that he was, would have 
regarded the canoe constructed in the 
imagination of Mr. Longfellow, as 
“mutjego ahgwed’n—sartin, very poor 
canoe.” 

But then, as Mr. Burroughs has 
somewhere remarked, referring to a 
similar poetic license, one should not 
“smelt the 
poet’s gold in 
the naturalist’s 
pot.” 






































THE UNIVERSITY SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


ITS RELATION TO 


UNDERGRADUATE 


ATHLETICS. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF UNIVERSITY OPINION. 


THE CONDITION AT HARVARD. 
BY CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU, 


N the face of Harvard’s recent ath- 
| letic victories, one cannot but be 
conscious of a certain ungracious- 
ness im an opinion which still re- 
fuses absolution to a social system that 
has so long been held responsible for 
Harvard’s athletic defeats. Of late Har- 
vard has excelled worthy rivals on water, 
diamond, and gridiron, yet “the social 
system” that has obtained since the in- 
stitution developed from a small college 
to a great university still endures. It 
would seem that the manner in which 
undergraduate life at Cambridge quite 
naturally adjusts itself, had been, in its 
relation tu athletics, maligned. 

To some extent it unquestionably has 
been. The practice of ascribing to Har- 
vard’s unique system of clubs, every ill 
to which the university’s athletic sports 
have in the past been heir, arose partly 
among the partisans of strikingly dif- 
ferent systems in vogue at other col- 
leges, and partly among the socially 
disgruntled. at Harvard itself. This 
convenient method of solving Harvard’s 
problems was on the one hand neces- 
sarily superficial, and on the other, in- 
evitably, extreme. Realizing these facts, 
the socially satisfied faction at Cam- 
bridge has, with fine but mistaken loyal- 
ty, ignored the essential truths upon 
which both the sweeping assertions from 
outside, and the severe individual criti- 
cism from inside, have been so often 
based. 

Space forbids anything like an ex- 
haustive analysis of so complex a sub- 
ject as Harvard’s social organization, 
but at least a brief review of its more 
conspicuous features is necessary to an 
understanding of the truths of which 
they are the fountain head. 

The social organization of Harvard 
is, for a single institution, incredibly 
vast. Composed of men from approxi- 
mately every State in the Union and 
from every social sphere, it is as diverse 
in its constituent parts as the conditions 


of American life itself. Properly speak- 
ing it is not an organization atall. For, 
given the immense variety of its ideals 
(or perhaps prejudices is the truer term), 
its ambitions, its possibilities, and the 
peculiar local conditions under which 
for four years they are accustomed to 
exploit themselves, it is scarcely re- 
markable that the word “ organization ” 
as applied to Harvard society should 
have long since lost its real signifi- 
cance, 

The local conditions most operative 
in disintegrating at Harvard the unity 
of emotion and of aim that the general 
public counts on in a student body are, 
first, the complete freedom of thought 
and (within the bounds of decency) of 
action, that every Harvard student is 
generously permitted to enjoy; and 
secondly, the proximity of the inscrut- 
able City of Boston. Neither of these 
privileges—if I have been rightly in- 
formed—is shared by the other great 
universities of this country. 

The first of them is more comprehen- 
sive in its import than one might sup- 
pose. It enables the student to study 
only what he wishes to, and in the man- 


_ner most convenient to his ability and 


habits; it enables him to live uncon- 
cernedly where he pleases, and on a fi- 
nancial scale best adapted to his father’s 
temperament. Instances are not rare 
at Harvard of men who, on the one 
hand, belong to the most exclusive clubs, 
go a great deal into Boston society, and 
live in a.room barely large enough to 
contain a bed, a bureau, and a tin bath- 
tub ; and, on the other, of men who be- 
long to no clubs, who- have never been 
asked inside of anyone’s house in Bos- 
ton, and who have very expensive and 
sometimes beautiful apartments as well 
as horses, traps, and a servant. Yet no 


one criticises the one for his economy, 
or the other for his extravagance. 

The absolute freedom accorded the 
individual at Harvard enables him to 
regulate his manner of life, his serious 
pursuits and his recreations, very much 
as he might in any civilized and rather 
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cosmopolitancommunity. He may, dur- 
ing his residence at Cambridge, retire 
to an alcove in the library, or he may 
endeavor to make his personality felt in 
any or all forms of undergraduate activ- 
ity. His inclination in either case is re- 
spected. 

At college, as elsewhere, men seek 
their own kind, and in an undergraduate 
body so numerous as that of Harvard 
they usually findit. The various “ sets ” 
at Harvard are a fascinating pocket- 
mirror of the social orders that exist in 
the country at large, and it is not sur- 
prising that men of similar social tradi- 
tions have established clubs from which 
men of different traditions are, as a rule, 
excluded. That the fastidious charac- 
ter of these altogether charming feat- 
ures of Harvard life can be maintained 
is due almost entirely to the proximity 
of what a recent writer shrewdly de- 
scribed as “the decaying provincial 
aristocracy of Boston.” For it is from 
Boston and its environs that they take 
most of their members, and all of their 
individuality. In at least one of Har- 
vard’s fashionable clubs, membership 
bids fair to become hereditary. There 
are, itis true, many startling instances 
of men quite unknown in Boston or any- 
where else, who have been elected into 
these institutions, but the instances are, 
after all, startling. 

The influences that these conditions 
have on sport at Harvard is precisely 
what one would expect. Men, as a rule, 
engage in athletics there, not because 
athletics are the aim and end of under- 
graduate existence, but from an admi- 
rable love of them. The crews and 
teams are for this reason often com- 
posed of fellows who, beyond the par- 
ticular sport in which they chance to 
be associated, frequently do not possess 
a single idea or interest in common. 
Then again it happens that a team com- 
prises an unusual number of men so- 
cially prominent. The cry of favoritism 
in selection is, of course, immediately 
raised by a public to whom it never ap- 
parently occurs that youths who have 
spent six years at Groton, St. Mark’s, or 
St. Paul’s, are more likely to be inter- 
ested and skilful athletes than youths 
who enter Harvard from the interior of 
Kansas. Now, in either case, the effect 
on sport in a general sense is peculiarly 
Harvardesque. On the one hand, the 
members of the teams themselves lack 
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the complete comprehension of one an- 
other—the mutual sympathy that comes 
of a more or less identical academic ex- 
perience ; and, on the other, a deep en- 
thusiasm and intimate personal sense of 
proprietorship on the part of the college 
public is not exactly withheld, but is not 
always vigorously, sincerely felt. 

Without fraternal bonds more vital 
and intense than that of knowing one’s 
name is printed in the same catalogue 
with twenty-three hundred and some 
odd other names, the spirit of sport in 
any universal significance becomes, at 
times, depressed. At Harvard the fra- 
ternal bond is slight. Everyone is 
ardently loyal to Harvard; but it is 
more because Harvard is dzs college— 
not because it is the college of a throng 
of fellowmen, whose daily life and en- 
thusiasms he might under different 
conditions share. “Class feeling,” ex- 
cept in unextemporaneous speeches at 
Junior and Senior dinners, has been 
largely superseded by “club feeling.” 
The feelings of the students who donot 
belong to clubs are unfortunately too 
diffused to be effectual. 

However, that Harvard is magnifi- 
cently capable of “getting together” 
when just the right chord is struck, has 
been shown when, gathered under one 
roof, all the apparently irreconcilable 
factions of the college are merged in a 
great, eager assent to the magnetic ut- 
terances of Mr. Lehman, or the com- 
pelling creed of Mr. Roosevelt. For the 
moment—but for the moment only— 
occasions like these furnish the common 
human interest that Harvard peren- 
nially needs. 

I have not had the opportunity fully 
to inform myself of the less obvious 
reasons of Harvard's recent gratifying 
successes in athletics. They may have 
been the effect of a variety of causes, 
beginning, perhaps, with the specifical- 
ly disastrous yet generally inspiring 
advent of Mr. Lehman. But I am con- 
vinced that they were achieved in spite 
of a social system that necessarily tends 
to destroy the unity of athletic purpose. 


YALE’S POSITION. 


BY WALTER CAMP, 


Athletics at almost every turn are en- 
compassed by, and dependent upon, the 
social organization of the college or 
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university in which they exist. The more 
popular athletics become, the more in- 
timate grow their relations with the 
social structure. For this reason society 
systems and athletic governments must 
be properly adjusted one toward an- 
other, or each becomes weakened by 
the presence of the other. 

At New Haven twenty years ago the 
social structure had within it an ar- 
rangement of societies such that prac- 
tically every man on entering college 
had an opportunity of joining a so-called 
society, offering a meeting-place where 
he made the acquaintance of his fellow 
classmates, and saw something from 
time to time of the men in the upper 
classes. Sophomore societies were un- 
der the ban of the faculty, but in Junior 
year the societies once more reappeared 
in the shape of the Greek letter frater- 
nities, and while these were not so large 
as the Freshman societies, they pretty 
fairly covered the best element of the 
class. In Senior year there were two 
societies, each taking fifteen men, and 
this final selection of thirty men from 
the class was regarded as the measure 
of a man, and an election stamped his 
course as successful. 

Sport at all the colleges in those days 
was much more narrowly confined, but 
at Yale it was organized, and that or- 
ganization working in harmony with, 
and taking much strength from, the 
social system, gave each man an oppor- 
tunity for a final reward; and made it 
possible for Yale to inaugurate that 
series of athletic successes extending 
over a period of some fifteen years 
which has never been equalled, and 
which probably never will be equalled 
or surpassed by any other university. 
The individuals in Yale were willing to 
sacrifice some measure of individual 
liberty for the sake of acquiring that 
power which organization alone can ef- 
fect. 

In fact, Yale was in those days reap- 
ing the advantages of being a little 
ahead of her times. There were indi- 
vidual vigor and virility, but these were 
made a part of an effective general or- 
ganization, which gave them the addi- 
tional power of concerted action. In 
this scheme the societies worked as ef- 
fectively as did the athletic manage- 
ment. There was no jealousy or desire 


to put forward individual members of 
a fraternity as such. The class system 
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of societies was a strong safeguard 
against this. Men who were in the 
same society in Freshman year would 
very likely be separated in Junior year, 
so that the strength of the fraternity 
bias which has warped the social system 
in so many colleges and universities was 
thus minimized. I am not speaking of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, which in 
those days was much smaller in propor- 
tion and much less important in an ath- 
letic sense than now, for in the Sheffield 
Scientific School the system of societies 
was that of the usual fraternity charac- 
ter, membership running through the 
entire course. This was quite distinct 
from the system in force in the Aca- 
demic Department. 

Just previous to the beginning of the 
eighties the Sophomore societies were 
once more revived. At that time it 
was little supposed that the Sopho- 
more Society would grow to anything 
like its present state of strength and 
importance. Nominally debating socie- 
ties, they speedily took on more and 
more of the old society order until their 
attractiveness reached a point where, 
aided by the restrictions of number, 
they became of greater importance than 
the Junior societies. Freshmen societies 
had also been interdicted, and thus the 
Sophomore society became the main 
factor of social distinction in the first 
three years of the college course. Just 
what the effect of these changes has been 
upon the athletic organization it is hard 
to determine and state with authority, 
as a great many modifications in the 
athletic methods must have come natu- 
rally from the increase in numbers, no 
matter what the social or society in- 
fluence might have been. 

But the point upon which athletics 
and the societies must inevitably always 
touch is that of the election of mana- 
gers. Here it becomes a question of 
votes, and as there grew up some 
measure of feeling between non-society 
and society men, it was more and more 
apparent that sooner or later the non- 
society element would make up for 
what they felt to be the exclusiveness 
of the societies by taking care that repre- 
sentatives of the societies should not en- 
joy gifts in the way of offices which lay 
in the vote of the class. 

The manager of any one of the four 
great organizations of football, baseball, 
boating, and track athletics at NewHaven 
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is elected by a university meeting where 
each member of the university has a vote. 
The duties of that manager are widely 
spread and of the greatest importance 
to the University in an athletic sense. 
It is imperative, therefore, that he be 
an able and representative man. Any- 
thing like putting these offices in the 
hands of men lacking ability means 
suicide for Yale’s athletic interests, and 
it is here that the first results of the 
conflict are likely to appear. As to 
the general effect of the societies upon 
athletics in the way of selection of 
teams, interest, and patriotism, there is 
little to say. There will always be social 
reward for successful men, whether in 
a circumscribed community like that 
of a college, or in the larger one of the 
world. But when any directory is very 
much torn by dissension, the manager 
which the directors elect is not al- 
ways sure of being the best man for 
the place, and it is upon that problem 
that Yale men—both society and non- 
society—are at work, and a successful 
solution is neither impossible nor im- 
probable. 

Something can be learned here also 
from earlier history. There have been 
other times when feeling has grown 
intense between two factions in college 
life, and the faction which possessed the 
lesser numbers has retireddiplomatically 
from every field where there was a pos- 
sibility of an issue, leaving time to ad- 
just grievances, rather than, attempting 
what was manifestly a losing fight. The 
desire in a college as well as any other 
community to correct abuses seems to 
be proportionate to the degree with 
which these abuses are brought to the 
front, either by flagrant flaunting of 
them or still more frequently by the 
commotion caused when a crusade is 
instituted and those responsible for the 
supposed abuses resist that crusade. 
Hence this withdrawal has often been 
the successful method of the societies. 
In this particular instance affairs have 
proceeded past that stage, for although 
the Sophomore societies at Yale had 
practically withdrawn from politics, the 
Senior non-society body petitioned the 
faculty of the university to abolish these 
societies. The faculty suggested a com- 
mittee of the students to look to the 
matter as a more suitable solution of the 
problem. Such a committee is at this 
writing laboring at the question. Mean- 
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time the intensity of interest in the 
affair has waned, and the issue is no 
longer the general topic of discussion 
that it was a month or two ago. 

Just in proportion as the difficulty 
nears or recedes from the acute stage 
are its results upon athletic interests 
more or less serious. Any break what- 
ever in a college community is harmful 
to its athletic organization, for it means 
lack of cohesion, and very likely the se- 
lection of inferior men for positions of 
responsibility. If the disease of disa- 
greement, instead of being cured, runs 
on into a chronic stage, it does not have 
such apparently marked results, but is 
surely likely to gradually weaken una- 
nimity of action. 

Moreover, the admission of an in- 
fluence outside the university, which 
usually follows a long-continued dis- 
agreement within, is a difficult factor 
in any athletic question. A disagree- 
ment means the dragging all sorts of 
questions into publicity—not the pub- 
licity of the college community, but 
of the general public. Any habitual 
invitation to the public to take a hand 
in college quarrels means dissolution, 
for it means substituting for the col- 
lege judgment and standards the judg- 
ment of a public too hurried and too 
busy to be always fair. That view every 
faction in a college community should 
consider before carrying all the details 
of their problems to an outside tribunal 
for settlement, and this the Yale com- 
mittee appreciates, while Yale under- 
graduates and graduates are proverbi- 
ally slow to argue their affairs in the 
newspapers or to request the public to 
act as judge. 


THE SITUATION AT PENNSYLVANIA 
BY CHARLES L, MC KEEHAN, 


A stranger seeking information ona 
topic such as this might well put as his 
first question, “ What kind of a position 
does the successful athlete occupy at 
Pennsylvania? What honors or privi- 
leges come to him that he would not 
receive except for his athletic skill?” 
So far as any specific, tangible honor 
is concerned, the answer must be, 
“Why, he gets very little.” He is not 
elected to any club or society by virtue 
of his being an athlete. Take the fra- 
ternities, for instance, the centers of 
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so much of the social life of the uni- 
versity. It almost never happens that a 
man is invited to join a fraternity at 
Pennsylvania because of any distinction 
he may have obtained as an athlete. Of 
course a considerable portion of our 
athletes are fraternity men; but it is 
not by reason of their being athletes that 
they are so. 

Indeed, the great majority of men 
who join fraternities at Pennsylvania 
do so during their Freshman year, 
when few if any of them have ever 
played on a university team. The same 
observation holds good as to the col- 
lege literary societies, the medical so- 
cieties, the dental societies, and the law 
clubs—student organizations formed in 
the various departments for purposes of 
study and social intercourse. It rarely 
happens—very rarely, indeed, in the 
best of them—that athletic ability 
counts for anything in securing an elec- 
tion to one of these organizations, Of 
course, however, the fact that a student 
is a member of one of the university’s 
athletic teams, does secure for him 
a gratifying and honorable distinction 
among the student body. He is widely 
known, the students are proud of him, 
and there is at Pennsylvania, as else- 
where, a touch of hero-worship for the 
man who has helped to win an impor- 
tant athletic victory and thereby exalted 
the university's name. 

I think it is pre-eminently true of 
Pennsylvania—indeed, it might almost 
be inferred from what has been said— 
that the spirit in her athletics is essen- 
tially democratic. The University Fac- 
ulty Athletic Committee has the sole 
supervision, both as to amateur status 
and as to what proficiency in his studies 
shall entitle a student to be a candidate 
for an athletic team. Once this com- 
mittee has declared a student “ eligible,” 
the single qualification that must secure 
for him a position on the team is that 
from an athletic standpoint he is the 
best man for the position. At Pennsyl- 
vania the coach picks the team. And 
manifestly his one interest is to select 
from those candidates given to him, the 
men who will win. 

The same spirit pervades the selec- 
tion by the teams themselves of their 
captains. The choice is left unre- 


servedly tothe team to select the man 
who will in their opinion best inspire 
the confidence of the men and hold 


them together, work cordially with the 
coach, and turn out a winning team. 
I can recall scarcely a single instance 
in the past seven years—certainly not 
more than two—in which fraternity in- 
fluence, or a man’s social standing, or 
any such consideration either dictated 
or appreciably influenced the choice of 
a captain. 

There is one other aspect of the rela- 
tion of our athletics to the social life of 
the university—not often commented 
upon—not duly appreciated, perhaps, 
even by Pennsylvania men themselves— 
yet which has been of infinite impor- 
tance to the university. I mean the 
great part that athletics have played in 
developing a university spirit among 
the students as distinguished from what 
we may call the department spirit of 
years ago—the attitude of mind by 
which the student regarded his own 
department, and not the whole univer-. 
sity, as the unit of which he was a part 
and to which he owed allegiance. This 
change in the mental attitude of the 
students—this change in their concep- 
tion of what the university really is— 
has been the most distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the last seven or eight years 
of Pennsylvania’s development. Even 
the increase in the material resources 
of the university, great though it has 
been, has not been so noteworthy as 
this. , 

Of the causes which have wrought 
this change—the importance of which 
can hardly be overestimated — none 
have been more potent than the fact 
that during the past eight or nine years 
the students have had in their victori- 
ous athletic teams objects of common 
interest, in whose successes all shared 
alike. The teams drew from all depart- 
ments. They stood, not for the Col- 
lege or the Law School, but for the 
university. Their victory was the uni- 
versity’s victory. Here was one large 
interest in which all ideas of separate 
and distinct schools melted before the 
idea of one university, where all joined 
hands in pursuing the same objects, 
stimulated by the same hopes, enthused 
by the same successes. 

A different result is more often at- 
tributed to athletic success. It is fre- 
quently remarked of Pennsylvania (and 
of other universities) that a large in- 
crease in the number of students has 
been the chief result of athletic victories. 
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A very brief inquiry will show the error 
of such an observation. In 1892—before 
which time our athletic teams had 
achieved only a very moderate success— 
the number of students at the university 
had risen to 2,055. Since then it has 
risen to 2,673. Yet of this increase of 
618, more than 500 is to be accounted for 
by increases in the departments of law, 
philosophy, dentistry, and in the courses 
for teachers—whose students would be 
influenced in selecting a university, 
least of all, perhaps, by considerations 
of athletic success. 

Pennsylvania is indebted to athletics 
far more for the influence they have 
exerted on her own students, than for 
any impression they may have made 
on the general public. While far from 
being the only cause, nevertheless they 
have been one of the most potent 
causes in welding the university to- 
gether — in substituting a university 
spirit for a spirit which was too apt 
to regard the departments as separate 
and distinct organisms with merely 
the administrative officers of the uni- 
versity as the chain that linked them 
weakly together. This revolution in the 
whole mental attitude of the under- 
graduate body has exerted a profound 
influence throughout every phase of 
the social life of the university, and it 
is both interesting and important to 
observe that this is due in a large 
measure to our genuine love of true 
athletics. ; 


CORNELL’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY H. S. WHITE. 

In reply to the inquiry of OuTING fe- 
garding the influence which the society 
system at Cornell exercises upon college 
sports, the answer may be given that 
the system has exercised there, in gen- 
eral, a helpful and beneficial influence 
upon athletics. The nature of the so- 
ciety system at Cornell is briefly this: 
In the university, chapters exist of 
twenty or thirty fraternities, compris- 
ing several hundred students. . Here as 
elsewhere one may mark the growing 
influence of these fraternities upon 
university life, an influence which I 
believe to be upon the whole salu- 
tary. 

After one has duly criticised the in- 
evitable expenditure of time, the occa- 
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sional devotion to class politics, and the 
possible danger of drifting into cliques, 
which membership in such societies 
may entail, there remains a considerable 
leaven of beneficent activity. Uniting 
representatives of all years and all 
courses, the societies counteract, on the 
other hand, the tendency toward sepa- 
ratism. ‘The care and maintenance of 
chapter-houses develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and the frequent exercise 
of hospitable functions encourages the 
social graces. Even the supervision of 
the university work of recalcitrant 
members is one of the sporadic duties 
of such societies, 

Comprising so large a proportion of 
the student body, the fraternities be- 
come naturally a center of activity, and 
form the principal supports of those in- 
terests which appeal tu the undergrad- 
uates as a whole. It is right to say that 
the fraternities have developed a high 
degree of public spirit, and bear their 
full share in maintaining by word and 
work all student interests. One of the 
most important of these interests is 
naturally athletics. 

If the question is put to what extent 
the captain and managers, and team 
members of the different branches of 
athletics are drawn from the societies, 
the answer would be obvious. The 
members of the bodies which support 
athletics must contribute the majority 
of those who are actively and person- 
ally therein engaged. This does not 
mean, however, that students who are 
not members of societies are overlooked 
either in elections of officers or in the 
selection of the teams, because they 
are not. 

A word of explanation regarding the 
organization of athletic sports at Cor- 
nell will make this clear. Apart from 
the faculty committee on student or- 
ganizations, athletics are controlled by 
the Athletic Association or Council, 
which centralizes the various interests, 
acting as an advisory board for the 
managers of the teams, assuming con- 
trol of the athletic equipment and of 
the finances, suggesting eligibility re- 
quirements, and exercising jurisdiction 
in all matters which may influence ques- 
tions of general policy. This associa- 
tion has been composed of the managers 
and captains of the four leading branches 
of athletics—boating, baseball, football, 
and track and field athletics — five 
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faculty members, one university trustee, 
and one member at large. (During the 
present year an enlargement of the 
association has been effected, giving 
to the alumni a voice and vote.) The 
numerical majority has been left in 
the hands of the undergraduate mem- 
bers. 

The details of each branch are super- 
vised by a committee of three persons, 
namely, the manager and captain, to- 
gether with the graduate advisory mem- 
ber for said branch. This organization 
has tended to produce a greater steadi- 
ness in the management of athletics, 
and has resulted in some continuity in 
the transmission of athletic methods and 
traditions. One feature of the organ- 
ization is that it elects all managers and 
assistant managers, while the election 
of the various captains, although made 
by the members of the respective teams, 
must be ratified by the council. Through 
this feature of the organization a check 
may be put upon any apparent tendency 
toward the formation of society rings or 
deals. 

The writer, however, although close- 
ly following the course of athletics 
at Cornell for the past twenty years, 
has seen very few indications of such 
tendencies. He has on the contrary 
frequently witnessed the spectacle of 
members of the council disinterestedly 
opposing the election of men of their 
own society and conscientiously urging 
the election of men from rival fraterni- 
ties. A similar check upon the possible 
influence of society affiliations in the se- 
lection of the members of the different 
teams, may be found in the relation 
which the various coaches sustain to 
that duty. In boating, indeed, the coach 
is solely responsible for the make-up of 
the crew, and the coaches’ views have 
also great weight in the other branches 
of sport. 

The tendency of the system is toward 
the choice without fear or favor of the 
men best qualified to represent the uni- 
versity. That the results may not al- 
ways be absolutely satisfactory and im- 
partial should be ascribed to the passing 
vagaries of human nature rather than 
to the effect of any society favoritism. 
With this slight reservation the frater- 
nity system at Cornell must be account- 
ed one of the valuable adjuncts in the 
development and maintenance of col- 
lege sports. 


AS THE MIDDLE WESTERN 
UNIVERSITIES VIEW IT. 


BY JAMES A. LEROY. 


It is probably true that college socie- 
ties in the Middle West have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing com- 
petitive athletics in this section to the 
grade where the best teams will bear 
comparison with those of the East. It 
is also true that some of the greatest 
detriments to the healthful progress of 
sport among the universities of this sec- 
tion come from the presence and in- 
fluence of these societies—or “ frater- 
nities,” as they are invariably called in 
this section—on the life of the undergrad- 
uates. In the weighing-out process, 
it is at this stage impossible to say 
which are the greater, the advantages 
or the disadvantages of the fraternity 
system. 

The large educational institutions of 
this part of the country are young; 
this is plain when it is noted that the 
University of Michigan, established in 
1837 and opening its doors in 1842, is 
considered venerable among them, 
They have, as a rule, no such large 
bodies of alumni as the older institu- 
tions of the East. Even where the 
list of graduates is respectable or large, 
it is by no means a compact body. 
These universities have been playing 
the réle of pioneers, and their foster sons 
have pushed on to the westward again 
and are far more widely scattered than 
the alumni of the New England insti- 
tutions. 

The college fraternities have, until 
very recently, been the main means of 
communication with the alumni, the 
easiest, sometimes almost the only, way 
of keeping them in touch with the af- 
fairs of their alma mater. The under- 
graduate chapters have kept their fel- 
lows of earlier years in line with the 
college teams, and have thus been, 
in a large measure, responsible for the 
support and enthusiasm which have 
produced the progress of the past few 
years. 

At the same time it is to be said that 
college sports themselves, wholly outside 
the question of the college societies, 
have done wonders in fostering an active 
interest among alumni and toward bind- 
ing them together. It is undeniable 
that the younger alumni of the universi- 
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ties of the Middle West are, to a great 
degree, the alumni who keep in touch 
with their alma mater; the older alumni 
who do so are the exceptions. The past 
few years has witnessed a great growth 
in this alumni spirit; perhaps not a lit- 
tle of it is to be credited to the college 
societies. 

Then, too, the college societies, with 
their rivalry of their Eastern brothers, 
have been in a great measure responsi- 
ble for the eagerness with which the 
Western teams have vied with the best 
in the East, until at last they have 
reached a plane where they can meet 
the latter with fair expectations of suc- 
cess. 

But this would not be telling the 
whole story. It is now the pretty gen- 
eral rule among the universities of what 
might be called “the Chicago section,” 
that college athletics are involved in 
cliques and political rings which gener- 
ally have their origin in the jealousies 
of the undergraduate fraternity chap- 
ters. Athletism in most of the larger in- 
stitutions here has been undergoing an 
evolution of management, out of the 
hands of the undergraduates into the 
hands of the faculty and alumni, princi- 
pally the faculty. But so far as the un- 
dergraduates do still control, it is quite 
common for fraternity politics to be a 
baneful source of ill feeling and some- 
times mismanagement. The University 
of Michigan just now affords, perhaps, 
the most lamentable example of this. 
The fraternities there have not profited 
by the experiences of former years and, 
in their scramble after athletic honors 
for their members, have embarked 
upon something like a “rule or ruin” 
policy : 

As has been the case at this univer- 
sity and elsewhere in the Middle West in 
former years, the spirit of fraternity 
rivalry is just now running too high 
and needs a curb ere it becomes a posi- 
tive evil in college life, instead of a 
benefit. 

Negatively, it may be said against 
the college societies of this part of the 
country that they were in no way the 
leaders, or even early participators, in 
the movement toward cleansing col- 
lege sport of professionalism and to- 
ward putting it upon a higher plane 
ethically. Positively, and in their favor, 
it is to be added that among the fra- 
ternity men are now to be found the 
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chief supporters and missionaries of the 
cleanliness that was made the rule by 
others’ labors. 

Making no attempt to enter into the 
question of whether or no fraternities do 
good, or do harm, in the colleges of the 
Middle West (nor into the much less 
debatable question whether or no theydo 
good to the undergraduate who belongs 
to them), it is yet to be said that the fra- 
ternities have not done for athletics in 
the Middle West what their high pre- 
tensions and the character of the pledges 
taken by their members might have led 
one to expect. No moral reforms have 
emanated from them ; their morals have 
been the morals of the athletic manager 
who wants easy success. Having been 
aroused to better things, it ought to be 
expected of them that they would be 
keenest in spreading the gospel of 
“sport for sport’s sake”; but just now 
they are too commonly dissipating 
their energies in petty squabbles over 
offices. 

In the early days of Middle-West col- 
lege athletics, it was quite common to 
see the membership of athletic teams 
influenced by the “ pull” of this or that 
fraternity. ‘That has been far less com- 
mon for the past six or eight years, as 
stress of competition and general im- 
provement in the form of the teams 
have positively demanded the selection 
of players on their own merits. It must 
be said, however, that it is not quite a 
thing of the past, even now. 

The college fraternities afford the 
best means by which the alumni may 
exert a beneficial influence upon under- 
graduate sports, and just now is a good 
time for the alumni of the college fra- 
ternities of the Middle West to exert 
that influence. They can in that way 
do a great deal to inculcate a little 
more soberness, a little less bitterness, 
toward rival universities, and less ex- 
travagant notions as to coaching, etc. 

As the leading fraternities have chap- 
ters in each of the large educational in- 
stitutions of this section, they have been 
already one of the most powerful means 
of inculcating good fellowship, on the 
field as well as off, between the stu- 
dents of these different institutions. 
The Westerner does things strenuously; 
but the ties of fraternity brotherhood 
have often enabled him to see that 
strenuous competition by no means ne- 
cessitates unsociable or bitter rivalry. 








EXAGGERATED TYPES OF BULLDOGS. 
By H. W. Huntington. 


ESPITE the difficulty and ex- 
1) pense of getting really good 
dogs, and the still greater diffi- 
culty of raising puppies, the 
popularity of the bulldog increases all 
over the country ; ladies are now rapidly 
becoming his most ardent admirers, and 
no better or more gentle or faithful 
canine ever existed, or one with a better 
disposition, 

It is rather, however, his character- 
istics as a defined type and his conform- 
ity to, or departure from, the standard 
of points set out in the official edicts, 
that I would consider upon this occasion. 
Off the bench, individual taste may 
wander where it pleases, but on the 
bench, breeders and dogs alike should 
conform to laws and standards. 

From this point of view one might 
well be confused by the awards at the 
late show of the Bulldog Club. The 
standard of excellence adopted by the 
club calls for a “thick-set, broad, pow- 
erful and compact dog, with body short 
and well knit,” the whole contour con- 
veying “the impression of strength and 
activity.” Yet one looked in vain for 
an exhibit that complied in conforma- 
tion with these essential points. 

Perhaps within the last decade no 
breed has been so tampered with as 
the bulldog, or so subjected to the in- 
numerable whims of the faddist. By 
some he has been converted into a 
veritable crocodile, with a back as weak 
as areed, wholly devoid of the “strength 
and activity” called for by the stand- 
ard. By others, the entire conforma- 
tion has been made subservient to “ head 
properties,” and the dog has been trans- 
formed into little else than a monstros- 
ity. One characteristic after another has 
been made paramount, till many prize 
winners seem, to the true lover of the 
breed, little else than cripples. 

The perfect-to-type bulldog should 
be massive, active, and full of life and 
vigor. How many can we find to-day 
that are? Where can we find another 


Britomartis, His Lordship, King Lud, 
British Monarch and Silena ? Of a verity, 
riot upon our present-day show benches ! 
At the recent Bulldog Show, where were 
the dogs with grand underjaw, large 
temples, big nose, small, thin ears, well 


carried—that rare point—the arched 
neck, short roach back with well cut-up 
loin, and low, set-on tail? And again, 
the big-boned straight foreleg, deep 
brisket and well-sprung rib? 

In the recent show of bulldogs in New 
York were three distinct types in the 
dog classes, Katerfelto, Delaware and 
Baron de Merley. The first is of the 
old sort, with magnificent head prop- 
erties, a perfect study to any fancier, 
with that well-turned-up jaw, so often 
wanting in our modern prize-winners, 
and grand width of chest and well- 
sprung ribs which made him to the se- 
verest critic the nearest approach to the 
club’s standard of excellence. 

Then we had, next, Delaware, a type 
almost wholly distinct from Katerfelto, 
possessed of a grand well-wrinkled head, 
but a “long and low-to-ground” body, 
which made him faulty behind. 

The third, Baron de Merley, was of an 
altogether different type, a nice compact 
dog, with the pear-shaped body so much 
desired,good legs and plenty of bone, but 
devoid of the turn-up of the under-jaw. 

With these varying and divergent, 
yet all winning, types at one show, the 
old breeder as well as the novice may 
well ask himseif, ‘What is the true 
type, since each win and win again?” 
How shall the judge decide when they 
are brought before him to contest for 
the “ winners’ prize”? Each individual 
judge has his own conception of the 
perfect dog, irrespective of what the 
standard calls for. Nomarked and em- 
phatic improvement can or will be seen 
in this breed till the club sends forth its 
edict that the dog shall be judged by 
the standard adopted. If not, of what 
use is a standard ? 

The breed has come among us to stay, 
and if the club will insist on a standard 
the entries will rival those of the St. 
Bernards and fox terriers, now the larg- 
est classes at any of our shows. Only 
the club can bring order out of chaos. 

The breed is growing marvelously in 
popularity day by day. In 1890 the 
Westminster Kennel Club had an entry 
of nineteen, in 1891 of fifty-one, with a 
gradual increase up to 1899, when it 
scored its phenomenal entry of one hun- 
dred and fifteen. 
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This is the season in which it is unlawful to kill or have in possession 


venison. 


Restaurants which serve this game are liable to legal prosecution and 


quail, grouse, or 
fine ; and people 


who eat it abet the work of the game butchers and defeat the efforts sportsmen throughout the 


country are making to provide needful protection for our game birds and animals, 


So also is this the time of year when sportsmen do not kill wild ducks, 


Perhaps nothing yields so 


S a large a return for a modest 
citeaincitieas outlay as abstract sports- 
manship. It’s so right and honest and 


manly a thing to do, that it becomes very 
easy to voice indignant protest against 
the slaughter of birds and game in and 
out of season. And it must makea man 
feel a little more like a genuine Chris- 
tian to note stirring within him a real 
sentiment against the wanton destruc- 
tion of forest, animal and bird life, which 
God has put on the earth for beneficent 
purposes, 

It does come natural (to the average 
man) to express sportsmanly views and 
to ignore them forthwith when the time 
comes for their use. 

It costs so little to indulge in fine 
sentiments in the society of really good 
chaps and under the influence of an ex- 
cellent cigar ; it costs more—apparently 
too much, for a large peycentage—to put 
them into practice. 

Sportsmen socalled may, it seems, be 
divided as follows: (1) those who are 
born with an ear attuned to the call of 
the Red Gods ; and (2) those who catch 
its echo only. In one the response is 
from genuine love of the chase and with 
full respect for the rights of his quarry; 
in the other it is an acquired habit, 
with which he has no genuine sympathy. 
One fights fair at all times, and the 
other only when he is obliged to do so. 

Seton I know a number of men who 

loudly declare in favor of game 
protection—who actually do 
some work in stopping the kill- 
ing of grouse out of season—and yet 
who as regularly as the spring season 
arrives go duck shooting ! 

The fact that the spring season is the 
time when. birds are mating and nest- 


Shooting. 


ing would seem sufficient to stay the 
destroying hand of a normal man. 

And the sportsman is simply the 
normal man, who would as soon think of 
killing birds during their nesting period 
as he would of killing a doe or the female 
of any wild game, or of working a mare 
heavy with foal, ora bitch in pup. 
Sportsmanship is only a human—decent 
—instinct—nothing more, nothing less. 

Some men excuse their spring duck 
shooting on the ground that the migra- 
tory habit of the fowl in that season 
makes killing more difficult than in 
the autumn, and therefore the bag 
smaller. But that argument reflects no 
credit upon the man. It is the breed- 
ing season just the same, and a time 
when the shotgun should be oiled and 
upon its rack—unless used at the clay 
pigeon trap. 

The most abhorrent feature of spring 
shooting is the thought of killing a liv- 
ing thing during its mating time. 

The present year has shown, perhaps 
more noticeably than any recent one, 
the gradual cultivation of a worthy sen- 
timent on this subject of spring shoot- 
ing. Looking back ten to fifteen years, 
the growth of sportsmanly conduct in 
this direction has been very great. True, 
the ducks have likewise diminished tre- 
mendously—owing to the great slaugh- 
ter visited upon them—but taking all 
that into consideration, the spring shoot- 
er has decreased in most hopeful num- 
bers: whereas he was formerly the rule, 
now he is the exception. 

Uniform Laws Next to the development 
aks oe — ny 

: what we need most is uni- 

Game License, formity in game laws. Ev- 
ery spring brings us illustrations, and 
New Yorkers need look no farther than 
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the Niagara River, where, for lack of a 
fitting law, or law in keeping with the 
excellent one in force over the Canadian 
border, slaughter of ducks is an annual 
disgrace to our lax Legislature. 

Niagara River furnishes breeding 
places for many varieties and large 
numbers of ducks; on the Canadian side 
they are thoroughly protected, while on 
the United States side they have no pro- 
tection whatever. Thus it happens that 
this locality becomes a Mecca for the 
unsportsmanly of two nations. 

In addition to stringent laws, the Cana- 
dians also patrol their side of the river, 
and require at all times a $25 game li- 
cense of every man possessing a gun. 
That is what we need in this country, in 
addition to game laws made with some 
reference to the conditions of adjacent 
States. 

At present the laws differ so materi- 
ally that in many cases they actually aid 
traffic in out-of-season game. In some 
States, for example, certain varieties of 
game may be sold long after the close 
of the shooting season in those States, 
provided the game thus sold comes 
from other States. This reads like a de- 
liberate plan to aid illegal game-killing ; 
but, of course, it is only crass stupidity 
of legislators in the first place, and in- 
difference in the second. 

At all events, it leaves the door wide 
open for the pot-hunters, and nullifies 
to a great extent the great efforts mak- 
ing continuously all over the country 
by sportsmen to protect our game. 

The sale of game should stop when 
the season closes; in that way the 
incentive for killing would be removed, 
and greater protection secured. 

We need very badly an annual con- 
gress of sportsmen in sections where 
uniformity of laws is feasible. 

My attention has been re- 


p tg ,, cently called to a devilish 
— device for the catching of 
friend, 


game and fish which should 
be outlawed by every game protective 
association and anglers’ club in the 
world. The thing is said to be a 
“sure catch fish-hook and animal trap,” 
and goes by the name of “Old Glory” 
in the advertising columns of such 
papers as will give publicity to tackle 
so unsportsmanlike. 

As an instrument of despatch in the 
hands of the market fishermen, I have 
no doubt this patent has its uses, but in 


the hands of sportsmen it becomes a 
brand of shame, like unto the stigma 
left by the employment of dynamite 
and gangs of hooks fastened toa sunken 
lure. No more skill is required in its 
manipulation than is needed to throw a 
stick of dynamite into a trout stream. 
It is akiller pure and simple ; a scheme 
to delight the hearts of those who revel 
in the slaughter of birds and fish. 

It seems to me a most timely occa- 
sion for our several game protective 
leagues and associations to broaden 
their fields of usefulness by including 
vigorous prosecution of the purveyors 
of such pot-hunting contrivances. If 
sportsmen would threaten boycott to any 
dealer who kept for sale this trap under 
discussion, and associations expel any 
member using it, and black- list all those 
others who could not otherwise be 
reached, methinks something practical 
would be accomplished. 

There is too much talk, 


Talk Less . ‘ 
very uminteresting talk at 
ae that, in most of these sports- 
Work More. , P 


men’s associations, and far 
too little action. The weakness of 
leagues lies in their becoming cut up into 
cliques, with individuals so assiduous- 
ly seeking personal glory as to lose 
sight of the main purposes of organ- 
ization. 

There is not much personal glory to 
be achieved on a committee appointed 
to persuade tradespeople from handling 
unsportsmanlike machines for destroy- 
ing animal and bird and fish life, but 
a tremendous amount of good would be 
accomplished in the cause of game pro- 
tection. 

There is no “varmint” in 
Employment the woods so meriting ex- 
forthe termination as the unfeath- 
Fool-Killer, gred one on two legs, who, 
bedecked like a Frenchman on prome- 
nade, rushes thither at stated periods 
and hysterically pulls trigger at the very 
glimpse of any moving thing. 

It would be deplorable enough in all 
conscience if the sufferers from this 
creature’s blind shooting were always 
birds or deer, but every now and again 
it happens that a human, perhaps a 
companion, falls a victim to his unsee- 
ing eye. 

Every season has its list of casualties 
—a considerable percentage of them 
mortal—due entirely to inexperience 
and heedlessness. Not half the men can 
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be trusted alone in the woods with a 
death-dealing weapon. A large number 
have only the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with either a gun or the 
conditions under which they find them- 
selves, and an equal number are in a 
state of such constant and tremulous 
excitement that, if the gun was a double- 
ender, the fool-killer’s mission would be 
accomplished out of hand. 

But guns are not made that way, and 
so some other means of ridding the 
country of this kind of shooter must be 
devised. Here in New York a law has 
been prepared making the penalty of 
such criminal ignorance or carelessness 
—accidental shooting of a hunting 
companion—conviction of manslaugh- 
ter in the second degree. 

It’s a good law, a just and much- 
needed one, and should be added to 
the penal code of every State in the 
Union. 

Acctiiis unk It seems as though we shall 
pone never have flagged the last 
Persil aay of the dangers which men- 
ace the preservation of our 
North Woods. So fast as one is made 
harmless another looms quite as for- 
midable. Lumbermen, projectors of 
railroads, agents of trusts—ever lying 
in wait, like a parcel of harpies seek- 
ing an unguarded avenue and the propi- 
tious hour. 

There is now before the Assembly of 
this State, a bill which has passed the 
Senate, and is numbefed 783. On its 
face, it appears to have been drawn for 
the worthy purpose of providing, as it 
states, ‘‘a pure, wholesome, and ample 
supply of water for public and munici- 
pal use,” by the establishment of reser- 
voirs in the Adirondacks. But careful 
reading discloses further that the real 
purposes of the bill are to condemn 
lands along the Raquette River, and 
“to increase the average hydraulic 
power,” by raising present dams and 
building others of even larger propor- 
tions. 

In a word, it is proposed to raise and 
lower the level of the lakes as the pleas- 
ure and the commercial needs of the 
International Paper Company, who fa- 
ther this bill, command. 

Flooding the woods would rendereven 
more difficult than it already is the work 
of preservation now going forward, 
while lowering the lakes would expose 
great stretches of land, covered with 


noisome decomposing vegetable matter, 
just at the time when thousands of 
our citizens are seeking the Adiron- 
dacks for rest and health. It is for the 
Assembly to decide between the Paper 
Trust and the people. And at all 
events the Governor and the splendid 
commission he recently appointed will 
not suffer this damage to State prop- 
erty. 
; The belated efforts for the 
Necnimation preservation of Canadian 
woodlands are happily meet- 
in Canada, ino with greater reward than 
there was good reason to expect. And 
some more or less novel facts are devel- 
oping which will be welcomed where- 
ever the restoration of depleted forests 
is being undertaken. 

It has been pretty generally believed 
to be the fact that pine forests once 
destroyed by fire are not by nature 
renewed, but are instead replaced by 
an inferior growth of white birch, 
poplar, balsam, and others of similar 
quality. ; 

In northern Ontario, however, where 
great areas of pine timber lands have 
been destroyed by fire, a development in 
forestry is making which offers.a so- 
lution not hitherto considered practica- 
ble in general application. 

It seems that after a forest fire, a 
dense growth of birch springs up, but 
this, in turn, is followed in a couple of 
years by white pine and spruce, which 
grows in the shade of the deciduous 
trees. 

This has proved happy news in Can- 
ada, as it will elsewhere. 

Canada has suffered, perhaps, more 
than any other country in the matter of 
reckless destruction of timber. Stretches 
upon stretches have been made lit- 
erally desolate by fire and the saw. 
The lumberman has laid waste enor- 
mous areas. One must have traveled 
the country and be familiar, at least in 
part, with its wooded districts, to realize 
how great the damage has been. 

Strange enough, the farmer, who is 
one of the most implacable enemies of 
game protection in the United States, 
in Canada is, next to the lumberman, 
most active in the destruction of the 
forest. 

What a dullard he must be —the 
farmer—not to perceive that, of all 
classes of workers, he suffers most from 
the destruction of game and forests! 


Forest 
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The appearance ina New 


_— _ York morning newspaper 
— of a statement from a 
a 


; .. “fancy feather worker” 
Sentimentality. that “it is a mistaken idea 
to suppose that song-birds are killed for 
the purpose of supplying feathers to be 
made up for millinery purposes,” would 
not be given a serious thought, had it 
not furnished text in the same paper for 
an editorial more culpable in ignorance 
than the unlettered communication of 
the interested wage-earner. 

It does not require statistics, or the 
lore of a scientist to refute such state- 
ments. Every man and woman who 
walks the streets with opened eyes 
recognizes its falsity. 

Song and other wild birds (not game) 
are killed—thousands upon thousands of 
them—by the agents of milliners. There 
ison Long Island alone an agent whose 
establishment any one mayvisit,and who 
kills thousands of gulls and terns an- 
nually tosupply the milliners’ demands. 

But it’s absurd to argue the question. 
The facts are too patent. I might as 
well enter upon elaborate argument to 
prove politics corrupt. 

It is true that the feathers of chickens, 
turkeys, pigeons, and other birds killed 
primarily for food, are used by milliners, 
to some extent; and if Senator Hoar’s 
bill prohibiting the use of song-bird 
plumage for the decoration of women’s 
hats become a law—as it very likely 
will—the less brilliant feathers will 
have to be used exclusively. 

The talk about depriving fancy feather 
workers of employment is maudlin sen- 
timentality. Such matters adjust them- 
selves. If song-birds are not be had, 
chicken feathers and American inge- 
nuity will take their place. 

After much correspond- 


h 
heat *r. ence and some cabled de- 
America’s Cup —: . s 
nials, it seems to be finally 
Challenge. 


settled that Sir Thomas 
Lipton will again challenge for the 
America’s Cup, and that the race will 
be brought off next year despite the 
Glasgow fair. 

This being determined upon we may 
count with considerable confidence on a 
more exciting struggle in 1901 than we 
had in 1899, although there appeared 
to be quite excitement enough for the 
faint-hearted during those first few in- 
decisive and exasperating days of drift- 
ing in last year’s contest. 
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Sir Thomas is a shrewd, keen-witted 
business man by nature, and a yachts- 
man by adoption, which, in his case, has 
no harmful effect on the sailing of his 
boats, because he is wise enough to put 
them in charge of competent command- 
ers, and keep himself out of sight. His 
interest in yachting is entirely subor- 


dinated to his desire to win the Amer- ° 


zca's Cup, which he knows would make 
him quite the first man in England next 
to General Roberts. Therefore, it is 
certain that the next yachting campaign 
will be laid on most carefully planned 
lines, and carried out by the best talent 
regardless of expense. 

Some indication of the deter- 


s %, 
0 ‘mined effort intending is al- 
Disturbing : iragegrs, i 
: ready given by Sir Thomas 
Dilemma. 


asking the privilege from 
the New York Yacht Club of choosing 
finally to race with the better of two 
trial yachts. Dunraven asked for and 
was granted permission to sail his best 
available boat, but Lipton’s idea of 
bringing two yachts to America and 
choosing the fasterafter thorough testing 
in these waters is something never be- 
fore attempted, and means such an effort 
for the cup as has not yet been made. 

From all accounts Watson is to de- 
sign the new boat, and Fife is to alter 
Shamrock as may be suggested by his 
experience. 

This sounds formidable, surely, but 
Shamrock presents a disturbing dilem- 
ma, which must make even so bold an 
operator as Sir Thomas hesitate. Cer- 
tainly those bows of Shamrock must be 
altered if she is to sail faster; but, on 
the other hand, if Shamrock undergoes 
alteration, how much will it affect her 
speed? Suppose the new Watson boat 
beats the remodeled Shamrock—how is 
Sir Thomas to tell how much better than 
the Shamrock which was beaten by Co- 
lumbia, is the new cup challenger which 
—in thirty miles—has sailed say, five 
minutes faster than the altered Sham- 
rock ? 


Intelligence 
in 
Rowing. 


Never has there been a row- 
ing outlook at Harvard to 
equal that of this year. In 
quantity, quality, and in spirit, 
boating is on a basis which a few years 
ago would have been thought scarcely 
possible. And the chief agents to this 
end have been Lehmann, Storrow, anda 
victory which came to give confidence 
just at the needed hour. Rudolf Leh- 
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mann implanted the proper spirit and 
elementary rowing principles, and E. 
C. Storrow continued the spirit and 
worked out a stroke which in ’99 defeat- 
eda Yale crew, whose time was some- 
what faster than that of the average 
winning eight at New London. 

Let this be remembered when uni- 
versity boating is under discussion. Leh- 
mann in ‘97 induced Harvard to aban- 
don class rowing, and to adopt the club 
system by which all men who chose to 
offer themselves would receive the best 
the university had to give in the way of 
coaching. ‘Thus was introduced the sur- 
vival of the fittest system which resulted 
last year in the best oarsmen of Harvard 
representing the university—a simple 
and an intelligent procedure that makes 
for more crews, a uniform stroke, and a 
boating spirit, in all of which particulars 
American university rowing has hither- 
to been sadly lacking. 

Yale is working toward this club sys- 
tem, and so must eventually all who 
seek highest boating honors. 

One (Stroke) For All With an intelligent 


working system 
and All For One, hich starts all can- 


didates from an even mark, rowing is 
certain to undergo some very healthful 
and profitable changes. Chief of these 
will be its popularization, which in turn 
may lead finally to what some of us have 
long sought, viz., an annual university 
regatta, patterned after Henley. 

At all events, the new order means, 
for those who accept it, an end of all 
old-time monotonous training, and doz- 
ens of candidates where formerly there 
was one. 

It means, too, relief from that persist- 
ent bore, the man with a theoretical 
stroke. The day is coming speedily 
when there will be but one stroke, al- 
though the details may be varied slight- 
ly at different colleges; and the one 
stroke of the future must be that in use 
to-day at Harvard, Yale, Wisconsin, and 
Cornell. 

Courtney was the first coach to have 
his eyes opened (in 1895) to the rational 
method of rowing. Cornellians insist 
their stroke has undergone no change— 
an amazing claim in view of the prac- 
tical illustration before us. Then fol- 
lowed Robert Cook, of Yale, and last 
year his methods were improved by 
Dr. Gallaudet. For a long time O'Dea 
(Wisconsin). was said to be teaching 


what was called the Yarra-yarra stroke, 
and when the thing was seen on the 
Hudson it was recognized as the same 
that Mr. Cook had learned in the early 
seventies, had forgotten in the eighties 
and early nineties, and recalled in ’96. 

Lehmann gave Harvard the rudi- 
ments of its present stroke, and now 
these four universities have one differ- 
ing only in minor details. 

At each institution it has the same es- 
sentials—a long reach forward and aft ; 
a hard, firm catch, held throughout the 
stroke; the water caught and let go 
squarely ; a hard leg drive in combina- 
tion with a strong body heave; a slow 
and even recover with the bodies ; the 
arms used as connecting rods between 
the oars and source of power—the legs 
and bodies; a good body swing, with 
the slides used as auxiliary and not in 
place of the swing. 

The announcement is 
Experimenting ade that Columbia’s 
at Columbia. stroke is to undergo an- 
other modification this year, and I am 
sincere in wishing that it may prove 
more profitable than several others 
which have preceded. Yet the direc- 
tion in which the experiment is to be 
made creates some doubt of its possible 
value. It is said that the new system 
includes beginning the recover sharply 
and slowing it down gradually so as to 
prevent stoppage of the boat’s progress 
between strokes. 

Now that is rather a neat theory, and 
it worked out fairly well as applied 
at Yale by Mr. Cook before Harvard 
learned how torowcorrectly. But it was 
discarded by Mr. Cook’s successors last 
year in favor of the more practical idea 
that the acquisition of a good hard drive 
is of far more importance than the 
elimination of a little slowing between 
strokes. :It has also been learned by 
long and trying experience that it is 
well worth while, in a four-mile race, 
giving the men achance to recover their 
breath and poise between strokes, in- 
stead of increasing their efforts. 

Hitherto the distance separating Co- 
lumbia’s crew from the winners has 
seemed to increase in almost geometri- 
cal ratio with the annual modifications 
of rowing theories. Perhaps the ap- 
proaching training season will demon- 
strate the wisdom of following in Har- 
vard’s rowing footsteps. It will be well 
for Columbia if it does. 
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No Rest for JUSt when the outlook ap- 
the Weary, Peats comforting, something 

seems always to be turning 
up to emphasize the need of unrelaxed 
vigilance on the part of those who 
would have the spirit, as well as the 
letter, of the amateur law enforced in 
the Middle West. 

Several things have happened to 
suggest this thought, and not the 
latest instance by any means, though 
the one best suited to my present 
purpose, is Cunningham’s post-graduate 
career at Michigan. 

This man had been the center rush 
on Michigan’s eleven for three years, 
was graduated in June, 1899, and re- 
turned in the autumn with the an- 
nounced intention of taking post-gradu- 
ate work. Not long after the close of 
the football season he left college, and 
is now practicing medicine. 

Now, it is a fact that the President of 
the Michigan Board of Control—Profes- 
sor A. H. Pattengill, one of the most 
active of those safeguarding Middle- 
Western athletics—made especial in- 
vestigation so soon as Cunningham re- 
turned. But no irregularity was to be 
discovered. The rules clearly permit- 
ted him to play, and he asserted his 
status as a bona fide student for the 
year. | 

So he played, as said, and departed 
from the university immediately on the 
close of the football season, marring 
an otherwise sportsmanly record, and 
leaving the conviction behind that 
someone concerned with Michigan’s 
athletics, and supposed to be honest, 
was not. 

. It is impossible longer to es- 
Solanied cape the conviction that the 
present system in the Middle 
West, of putting the managerial control 
of collegiate athletics into the hands of 
salaried men, and thus making their 
positions dependent, to an extent, upon 
the success of their teams year by year, 
has a professionalizing tendency. 

There can be no doubt of it. I have 
been studying the question closely for 
the last two years, until my opinion 
amounts to conviction too strong not 
to be uttered. 

It is equally true that Chicago’s im- 
portation of coacher A. A. Stagg led to 
the adoption by the other universities 
of the salaried manager system. It be- 
gan simply as aprotective measure, and 


Managers, 


has spread and developed to keep pace 
with the multiple capacities in which 
Stagg has served his employer. 

At Chicago Stagg combines the func- 
tions of coacher, legislator, and man- 
ager. In the deliberations of the Chi- 
cago University Board of Control, he is, 
as near as may be judged, supreme; his 
word in athletics is apparently law with 
the Chicago faculty ; and when the an- 
nual faculty conference of all the col- 
leges is held, there we find Mr. Stagg 
side by side with the professors from 
the other universities, whose athletic 
duties end in the legislative hall. 

We can scarcely find fault with these 
professors if they express doubt as to 
the precise capacity in which Mr. Stagg 
presents himself—whether as coacher, 
financial manager of Chicago athletics, 
or legislator in the interest of all the 
Middle Western colleges. 

The Harm This is intended as no criti- 
", cism of Stagg, or to say that 
ful Result of the Chicago University has 
Example. no right to engage on salary 
one who combines the qualities of man- 
ager, coacher, legislator, financial agent, 
and all the rest of it; but it is to say 
that the example set by Chicago is re- 
sponsible for the growth of the present 
paid graduate manager system in the 
Middle West, and for the paying of more 
money than ever before to coachers at 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and other college 
centers. 

Be it understood that the graduate 
manager in the West differs from the 
graduate manager of the East, in that 
the former has direct control of the 
teams, as well as of the finances, while 
the latter has to do only with the 
finances, and literally has nothing to do 
with the personnel of the team. He fills 
a really much-needed and most valuable 
office in the business department of col- 
lege athletics. 

There is no doubt that the system as 
pursued in the Middle West is a men- 
ace to the health of college sport. The 
Cunningham case, and others which 
have been brought to light at Chicago 
and Wisconsin prove that the tempta- 
tion of salaried men, with positions at 
stake, to strengthen their teams at the 
expense of their ethics is usually too 
strong to be withstood. 

Let there be paid coachers, so long aS 
the need be, but the manager, the man 
who is answerable to his university for 
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the dona fides of the team—let him, like 
the captain, be annually chosen by the 
undergraduates, and, with the members 
of the team, find his reward in hon- 
orably contending for victory. 


oft The season, which closed 
Indifferent Garly in the month with the 
League first visit to New York of 
Hockey. 


the Ottawa and the McGill 
University teams, gave little satisfac- 
tion to the devotees of this most excel- 
lent game. Comparison with the Cana- 
dians showed the native club form to 
have made no progress beyond where 
it ended last year, even the work of the 
champion Crescent seven being below 
that which carried them to victory in 
1898-9—the Crescent team of 1900 being 
virtually the Brooklyn, team of ’g9 re- 
labelled. 

In no department of play was re- 
vealed any gain in quality—not in 
speed, dodging, dribbling, lifting, pass- 
ing or shooting. So, too,in the defensive 
—no improvement was observed ; body 
checking was not more skilful, only in 
some instances more vicious. Other 
methods of intercepting either player 
or puck were about equal in perform- 
ance to past seasons. As for goal keep- 
ing, it is a question if, with the excep- 
tion of Smith of Yale, this part of the 
defense has not deteriorated somewhat. 
Ps Great, however, as is the 
Vicious Play present popularity of hockey, 
and Officials it is certain to lose caste un- 
Complacent. jess the distasteful hoodlum 
play—so frequently in evidence —is 
completely cut out of the game. It is 
not that the game in the past season 
was characterized by rough work, but 
by inexcusable viciousness, by, t6 be 
colloquial and distinctly correct, “dirty” 
work of the filthiest nature—work which 
included violent tripping, kicking, goug- 
ing in the stomach with the hockey 
stick, and other features of a similar 
character. 

It is not my habit to write indirectly 
and I do not intend to be misunderstood 
now. There is a certain amount of 
roughness in vigorous play which is 
wholesome ; personal injury is a chance 
which every man takes, who engages in 
any sport worth the while. But no 
language is too strong to condemn men 
who play foul. 

Hundreds of trustworthy observers 
could testify to instances in Amateur 
Hockey League games of deliberate and 
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reckless attacks upon opposing players. 
Dobby openly and Wall more slyly have 
frequently offended, and to a less degree 
have also Drakeley (all of the Crescents), 
and Russell (Hockey Club), and Baird 
(New York). 

All these men should have been put 
out of the game, but the officials were 
stupid and complacent. A sportsman 
has no relish for victory won by foully 
crippling his antagonist. 

It is gratifying to add that some of 
the best players combined sportsman- 
ship and skill, without lowering the 
standard of either. 

One of the most satisfactory 


University features of the recent sea- 
Hockey son, was the development 
Development. ‘ P 


of astrong team at Harvard 
and the beginning of the game at Prince- 
ton. Harvard has been playing for sev- 
eral years under discouraging condi- 
tions, sometimes suffering heavy defeats 
by Brown or Boston Tech, but the cour- 
age and enthusiasm of Goodridge and 
his mates have at last been rewarded by 
the production of a team little if any 
below the standard set by Yale. 

Princeton must not be discouraged 
by its comparatively poor showing, but 
rather take heart of the example set by 
first Yale and recently by Harvard. 

It is well for a university to have 
more than one or two strings to its bow, 
and the tendency at Princeton is toward 
toofew games. More games are wanted 
at all our universities, and especially 
such grand gamesas hockey, lacrosse, As- 
sociation football. The hockey develop- 
ment is most gratifying, especially at 
the smaller institutions like Swarth- 
more and Haverford, and there is no 
good reason why all our Northern col- 
leges should not next season be repre- 
sented by teams. 

‘ There is nothing causing 
Protessional fiends of wholesome amateur 
Schoolboy sport so much present anxiety 
Athletes. a; the professionalizing and 
dishonest element which seems to be 
spreading among schools, especially 
among metropolitan schools. And I 
marvel at the indifference with which 
fathers and brothers view frequent dis- 
closures of unclean athletics. 

What are fathers thinking of to toler- 
ate the growth of a spirit which so 
seriously affects boys at the very age 
when their characters are forming and 
they are most susceptible to influence! Is 
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dishonesty to be the less condemned in 
athletics than in cards or in business? 

Is it not the boy taught at home to 
abhor lying who develops into the man 
whom the world respects ? 

Are there any fathers of average in- 
telligence who do not realize that the 
playground has more to do in the form- 
ation of a boy’s character than almost 
any other influence that comes into his 
young life? The father who is not 
deeply concerned in the ethical charac- 
ter of his son’s play is not fitted for the 
responsibilities of parentage. 

Along with the great good which has 
accrued from the athletic development 
of young America have also come evils 
which must be challenged promptly 
and corrected or killed. None of these 
is so harmful to the boy or bears so 
portentously upon college sport and 
upon our athletic future generally as the 
practice, apparently too common in New 
York schools, of offering inducements 
to boys of unusual athletic ability. 

i Now it would seem that the 
Unprincipled head masters of these 
Principals. § schools might be depended 
upon to safeguard the morals of their 
scholars. But it is a shocking fact that 
the head masters in many instances have 
actually been the prime movers in the 
dishonesty. Boys who have gained some 
little reputation at one or another ath- 
letic game, have been deliberately 
sought and offered free tuition, and, in 
some cases, other inducements, to at- 
tend certain schools. In many cases 
their class-room work has been merest 
sham. There has been indeed a verita- 
ble traffic in athletic scholarships, so- 
called—one of the names under which 
free tuition in exchange for athletic rep- 
resentation is given. 

Miserably enough all this deception 
has been possible because, according to 
interscholastic rules, the certificate of 
the head master as to the dona fides of a 
school-boy athlete was accepted as final 
and without further question ! 

There are several head masters here 
in New York, who, while preaching 
purity, have been practicing methods so 
unclean as to make them obnoxious in 
the sight of wholesome-minded men. 
And these shall find exposure unless I 
note honest intention in the recent 
public promise of reform. 

The Interscholastic Association of 
New York has recently ruled that boys 





having scholarships are not eligible for 
athletics. The idea of sucha state of af- 
fairs ever having been tolerated is too 
amazing for speech! Trinity School, 
whose head master, August Ullman, be- 
lieves in athletic scholarships, has there- 
fore resigned from the Association, 
which is a good thing for interscholastic 
athletics. It will be well for De La Salle, 
Berkeley, and others, to bring all their 
influence to bear upon clearing the 
present tainted atmosphere. 
: .. . Lhis brings to mind the 
Athletic Recruiling oh it—also growing al- 
at Prep. Schools. tocether too much for 
health — prevalent at universities, and 
particularly among enthusiastic alumni, 
of annually canvassing the preparatory 
school athletes.for prospective Fresh- 
men. There are legitimate ways in 
which the trend of a boy’s inclinations, 
so far as college entrance goes, may be 
sounded, but issuing campaign literature 
is neither permissible nor in keeping 
with wholesome sport. 

I am greatly surprised at a circular 
letter which Harvard’s football manager 
has been sending to the schools. It is 
at variance with Harvard’s published 
sentiments, and should have the official 
attention of that university’s Athletic 
Committee. 

Another offender requiring attention 
is the schoolboy athletic rounder. I 
have one in mind who within three 
years has represented as many different 
institutions. Alumni who “interest” 
themselves in these schoolboy athletes 
are breeding the most malignant form 
of a professional spirit. And there is 
nothing so vital to the healthful life of 
college sport as purity in interscholastic 
athletics. 


Muckerish 





The muckerish spirit of play 
which, unchecked by faculty 
College committees, had been develop- 
Baseball. ing in college baseball for sev- 
eral years, culminated last season in 
some of the most offensive exhibitions it 
has been my misfortune to witness. 

Not the smallest excuse was given ; 
hardly,indeed, the pretence of “accident” 
offered. It was deliberate and malicious 
fouling. 

Added to this was the other souie- 
what slighter offence of hoodlum coach- 
ing,intendedtodisconcert the opponents, 
which assumed varied forms at the sev- 
eral universities. At Princeton it took 
the peculiarly offensive nature of every 
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man in the field yapping continuously 
and simultaneously ; at Yale a solitary 
voice,in Bowery accents, smote upon and 
irritated the spectator’s ears; Harvard’s 
offense was more in actions than in 
words, and hence, perhaps, the greatest. 

All this can be stopped, if the proper 
university authorities have the mind to 
do so, and set about it fearlessly. The 
faculty and Athletic Committees are 
prone to shirk disagreeable duty by 
professing lack of power. Their power 
is unlimited. Harvard’s Athletic Com- 
mittee, had it so wished, could have ex- 
pelled from the nine those members 
whose ’gg play merited that kind of treat- 
ment ; Princeton's committee had equal 
power. 

Such action would, of course, have les- 
sened the winning chances of the nines, 
and it seems that Athletic Committees, 
however much they may protest to the 
contrary, are not always proof against 
the allurements of possible victory. 

Where ethics and victory making run 
counter, ethics usually suffer. 

Closi With a great show of virtue a few 
he Yeats ago some of the universi- 
the ties forbade their nines playing 

Spigot. with professional teams in the 


practice work before the opening of the: 


college season. The reason was given 
that play with professional teams is apt 
to lead to the acquirement of profession- 
al habits, which was more or less true, so 
far as it goes, but somewhat amusing 
in the face of an immediate increase 
of professional coaches. 

There is no doubt that college base- 
ball has been growing more and more 
offensive year by year, due (1) to the 
indifference of college faculties and 
Athletic Committees to “muckerism”’; 
(2) to the employment of professional 
ball players as coaches; (3) to the game, 
as presently conducted, apparently ap- 
pealing to a distinctly lower type of 
intelligence. 

Whether the quality is in the player 
originally, or the game develops it, I 
cannot say, but certainly baseball ap- 
pears to bring muckerish tendencies to 
the surface. 

If something is not done tocheck this 
spirit, college baseball will go the way 
of the professional game ; already it is in 
disgrace. If the university authorities 
will penalize with expulsion from the 
nine all men who, by voice and action, 
conduct themselves like rowdies, instead 
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of like sportsmen, we shall get back to 
the proper plane. 
Until within a couple of 
Revolver Weeks it looked much as if 
Match the talked-of revolver match 
* between American and 
French teams would end in a series of 
paper challenges between two shooting- 
gallery proprietors; but areal challenge 
has finally eventuated, and its only 
objectionable feature appears to be a 
one-hundred-dollar cash prize which the 
French gallery proprietor has added. 

Meantime a Revolver Association has 
been organized with Dr. Reginald H. 
Sayre as president, and invitations have 
been extended to every pistol-shot in 
this country to enter the forthcoming 
trial matches, in order to determine upon 
ateam which will be really representa- 
tive, and composed of literally the best 
shots in America. The challenge is for 
sixty shots, half to be fired at the French 
distance (52% feet) and French target, 
which has a 1% inch bull’s-eye, and half 
to be fired at the American standard tar- 
get, with its 2%-inch bull, at fifty yards. 

The most important result of this in- 

ternational revolver-shooting flurry will 
be the building of a record gallery in this 
city, something which to this day has 
never existed, though some first-class 
shooting has been done at ten to twenty 
yards. Our chances of victory are not 
very roseate in this international match; 
There are in France many more first- 
class gallery shots than in America, 
chiefly for the reason that they do more 
indoor shooting than we do, and there- 
fore have better galleries. The Amer- 
ican, however, is a natural revolver and 
rifle shot, and given the proper prac- 
tice, has set the standard for the world. 
Perhaps he may even now do so in gal- 
lery shooting, in which his practice has 
hitherto been limited. 
Talk is rife of several athletic 
clubs organizing to revive am- 
ateur baseball in the Middle 
States. As the athletic clubs 
in the Middle States killed amateur base- 
ball some years ago, it is eminently just 
that they should now be instrumental in 
giving it new life. But it must indeed 
be a new life, and not mere revival of 
the dead. 

The old league collapsed, and club 
amateur baseball died in this vicinity 
half a dozen years ago, because it had 
become saturated with professionalism, 


International 


Amateur 
Baseball 
League. 
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An openly paid pitcher and then battery 
were the entering wedges which led to 
the covert paying of other men, until 
corruption spread in the teams, and 
eventually throughout the entire league. 

Finally, it went to pieces, as had hap- 
pened many times before when profes- 
sionals masqueraded as amateurs—as 
will always happen wherever dishonesty 
creeps into any kind of sport. 

I wish the new league long life and 

prosperity, but unless it intends to hold, 
without deviation, to the strict letter of 
the amateur law, it will, as surely as 
the sun shines, go the way of its pre- 
decessor. 
Though the reputation and 
the popularity of horse- 
racing have been greatly 
damaged through control 
of the tracks by the gambling element 
and by the too frequent indifference of 
owners to dishonest riding, yet there is 
no doubt that the license system has not 
only cleared the atmosphere to some ex- 
tent, but proved valuable to State agri- 
cultural societies, which are the bene- 
ficiaries of the tax. 

Convincing proof of this is furnished 
by the recent report of the commission- 
ers—Messrs. August Belmont, Edwin D. 
Morgan, and John Sanford—which shows 
that whereas the amount turned over to 
the societies was twenty-five thousand 
dollars in 1895—the first year of taxation 
—in 1899 it had grown to nearly ninety- 
one thousand, making a total in five 
years of over three hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, which has gone to 
benefit New York State agricultural 
interests. Meantime there is some slight 
improvement in the tone of racing, but 
too little to give much hope of it soon 
being rescued from the gamblers—to 
whom surrender was made long ago. 

America While the teams to be 

sent over have not yet 
at the b definitely decided 
Paris Games. O©&" G° nitely decided up- 
on, enough is known to give 
assurance that, come what may, an over- 
whelming majority of athletic honors 
will fall to Americans, 

Indeed it looks as though the remark- 
able collection of athletes which will 
represent “ Pennsylvania past and pres- 
ent,” will alone be quite equal to sweep- 
ing the field not only at Paris but also in 
England at the British championships. 

Except in the quarter and half-mile 
and distance runs, there seems to be 


Horse-Racing 
and 
Farming. 


no one (amateur) wearing spiked shoes 
in Europe, that can beat a Pennsyl- 
vaniaentry. Adding Cregan, of Prince- 
ton, the only other college now sure of 
sending over a team, to the American 
forces abroad, and there is given the ad- 
ditional chance which amounts to al- 
most asurety of capturing the half- 
mile. The quarter, and perhaps the 
three miles, really seem about the only 
track events on a long programme, 
which American athletes will not win 
at Paris, and there is a good fighting 
chance for even those. In the field 
events the outlook is similar. 

There will be no athlete of English or 
other nationality who can beat Tewks- 
bury in the sprints, Cregan in the half- 
mile, Orton in the mile, Kraenzlein in 
the hurdles and broad jump, McCracken 
in the weights. Serviss in the high 
jump has also a good chance. 

Let it be distinctly un- 
Bayt ao “ these are 

‘ no e mpian 
Athletic Manager. Games, as ‘inaneekaaiiey 
they have been heralded by newspaper 
reporters. There are to be no Olympian 
sports this year. The Paris games are 
co-jointly the enterprise of the Paris 
Exposition Company and the French 
Government—neither of whom has had 
any previous experience in athletic man- 
agement. 

Some idea of the capability of that 
management may perhaps be gathered 
from the fact that work has not yet be- 
gun on the running path, although it 
will be the first cinder track France has 
ever attempted to build. 

The elaborate programmes recently 
distributed are instructive, too, as to the 
ethical standard likely to prevail. For 
example, I observe the gymnastic con- 
tests will be open to all except “pro- 
fessionals who have exhibited in public 
circuses or in theatres”! I note also 
that elaborate plans are making for an 
amateur rowing regatta, and scores of 
homeentriesare announced—when I was 
in Paris in ’98 I found about ninety per 
cent. of ‘the French oarsmen believing 
in racing for money prizes. 

So far as he is permitted to do so, 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, chairman 
of the set-aside Olympian Games Inter- 
national Committee, may be counted 
upon to guide the Exposition people, 
but his voice is apt to be drowned in 
the ignorant babel of Exposition and 
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Government committeemen. Asahuge 
picnic the affair will no doubt have its 
uses, but there is certain to be all the 
accompaniments to games of that char- 
acter—poor tracks, unreliable measure- 
ments, questionable a-nateurs, and much 
subsequent confusion of status. 

p The Parisian fever has seized 

ol é 

Pret also upon polo, but the attack 

appears so mild it may pass 
before genuine symptoms are really de- 
veloped. Annually for several years, 
those fortunate players whose serious 
toil is killing time pleasantly, have 
taiked of an American team visiting 
England—annually it has been found 
impossible to get together in London 
four Americans with whom the credit 
of the American game could be risked. 

This year with the prospect of Messrs. 
Foxhall Keene, J. E. Cowdin, L. and 
J. M. (Jr.) Waterbury attending the 
Paris Exposition, the long-cherished plan 
seemed likely to be realized, because 
these four make perhaps the strongest 
team America could organize. But 
again disappointment is threatening, for 
L. Waterbury, and probably Cowdin, 
cannot be counted upon. However, 
there may be polo of an international 
character, if two others can be found to 
join Keene and J. M. Waterbury, Jr., in 
Paris and in London. 

There would be no doubt as to the 
outcome of a game between French and 
American teams, but at Hurlingham 
none but the best four we ¢éould muster 
would have a chance of recovering the 
Challenge Cup, which Captain J. W. 
Watson’s team won from us at Newport 
in 1886. Since that time American 
and English polo teams have never met, 
and as our form has immeasurably im- 
proved, it would be too bad if we were 
not strongly represented on the next 
trial, whenever or wherever it may be. 
If Mr. Keene captains a team we may 
depend on its being a strong one. 

Polo At all events there will be no 

H lack of play on this side. The 
at Home. Association is beginning with a 
long list of fixtures, and several new 
clubs, the most important among which 
are Saratoga and one organized in 
Squadron A, that will share the field of 
the Rockaway Club. 

The introduction of the game in our 
volunteer cavalry is an excellent idea, 
and should be generally adopted. 

In England. and in India, wherever 


English cavalry is stationed, polo flour- 
ishes. I have always wondered why the 
game has no greater vogue in the 
American service. 

There will undoubtedly be some offi- 
cial separation this year of the classes, 
so the contests may be more even, and 
therefore the more interesting. Last 
season drew some convincing object- 
lessons with respect to this required 
division. It also showed the need for 
legislation to fit the renegade players. 

American polo stands more in want 
of club loyalty than of any single ele- 
ment. The spirit apparent on almost 
every side makes for the individual— 
not for the club. No game can attain 
its proper development with such feel- 
ing running riot among its devotees, 

The sportsmanship of the cock-pit 
yields no nourishment. 

lish Meantime while American ath- 
ia letes are preparing for a Eu- 
thietes ropean invasion, there is some 
Coming. talk of an English combination 
cricket-football (Association) team and 
some lawn-tennis experts visiting us, 
N. L. Jackson, former editor of Lawn 
Tennis, is responsible for the football 
and cricket end of the scheme, which I 
doubt being really carried out. Foot- 
ball of any kind in midsummer is, of 
course, impossible in this country and 
Association fifteens are so few, one must 
hunt carefully to find them at any sea- 
son. Moreover, only cricket elevens of 
the first class can make a visit to Amer- 
ica-successful from any view-point. 
Nothing can be accomplished in a cricket 
campaign over here without the en- 
dorsement of Philadelphia—the game’s 
American stronghold. 

And even Philadelphia has wearied 
of paying the touring expenses of itin- 
erant British cricketers. 

There is a possibility, however, that 
we may have over some of the lawn 
tennis’ first class—Mahony, who has 
gone off in his play considerably ; R. F. 
and H. L. Doherty, who are at the very 
top; R. F.in singles, and the brothers 
in doubles. They may enter for the 
recently offered international trophy, 
and a tournament result on St. George’s 
grounds, Hoboken, N. J. 

These failing, there will be no meet- 
ing of American and English athletes 
on American soil, for the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge-Harvard-Yale return meeting is 
certainly abandoned for 1900. 
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Although the national cham- 
pionship for tgo0o0 in both rac- 
quets and court tennis has been 
Tennis WOO by an Englishman, Eus- 
Material, t2°° H. Miles, yet the season 
aterial, $ : 

showed more promise of an 

eventual native first-class than I remem- 
ber any previous series of tournaments 
to have disclosed. We have yet much 
improvement to make ere the American 
average is carried to the English level, 

but at all events we are progressing. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to record 
that more men play both games on this 
side than in England. Messrs. L. M. 
Stockton, Richmond Fearing, Austin 
Potter, J. Crane, Jr., Payne Whitney, 
Clarence Mackay, W. B. Dinsmore, Mor- 
ton Paton, and O. S. Campbell are all 
good examples for America, while in 
England only Messrs, Percy Ashworth, 
E. H. Miles, A. J. Webbe, H. Vernon, 
H. S. Mahony, and H. Nesbit are first- 
class at both games. 

The New York Club racquet tourna- 
ment developed some very interesting 
play. Among other things it persuad- 
ed me that Clarence Mackay at present 
ranks next to Q. A. Shaw, Jr., which 
means he is the second best among na- 
-tive players. If he continues improv- 
ing and keeps fit, he will pass the Bos- 
tonian, who is too unsteady to make 
the most of his natural ability. With 
more match playing and greater variety 
in the pace and placing of his strokes 
Mackay will be a very formidable oppo- 
nent. He has excellent form and abun- 
dant grit. 

J. S. Hoyt made perhaps the next 
best showing, but his style is a little too 
correct. Racquets is too fast agame to 
give a man time always to adjust him- 
self in ideal manner for every stroke. 
One must have lightning adaptability. 

Payne Whitney, though defeated by 
Hoyt, beat W. B. Dinsmore by sheer 
persistency. Whitney has little style, is 
not quick on his feet, and his back hand 
is weak, but he is bound to develop, for 
he has two strong points in his favor— 
physical endurance and pertinacity. His 
service is at least equal to Mackay’s and 
has more pace. 

Dinsmore should be Mackay’s equal ; 
he has an excellent eye and volleys best 
of the lot. But he is too careless in his 
stroke and seems never to pull himself 
together until too late. Mackay and 


Promising 
Racquet 
and 


Whitney are the real match players of 


them all, and the ones certain to develop 
equal to the best. 

Even with L. M. Stockton at his very 
top game E. H. Miles could beat him at 
tennis, but the great ease with which 
the Englishman accomplished the oth- 
er’s defeat for the national champion- 
ship must be explained by the poor qual- 
ity of Stockton’s game. He showed lit- 
tle better than second class—and, for one 
reason oranother,has gone off in his play. 

A coming man is O. S. Campbell, 
who is beginning to understand the use 
of the side walls; his volleying and ac- 
tivity give him great advantage. 

The adoption by the 
_, — Long Island Sound Vacht 
=< Racing Union of the rules 
of the Knockabout Association of Massa- 
chusetts again suggests the thought that 
there should be some definite agreement 
among yachting clubs and associations 
to put no rules on record without the 
provision that they remain in force for 
a given period—say, three years. 

In the main these knockabout rules 
are to be desired, and are wise except for 
the requirement that a boat and equip- 
ment shall weigh 5,900 pounds. If this 
is to be interpreted as meaning that a 
boat must be actually weighed, it is a 
needless and foolish rule. In the first 
place, to comply with it would cost about 
twenty-five dollars on every occasion, 
and, secondly, to sling and hoist a full- 
rigged boat out of the water is a delicate 
undertaking, and fraught with danger 
to the yacht. A certificate of weight 
from a reputable designer ought to be 
sufficient, and I am confident the Larch- 
mont Club, which usually combines 
common sense with its official mandates, 
will so consider. 

Under the new rules, the old boats 
are at a considerable disadvantage. For 
instance, under the 1900 rule the race- 
about or knockabout can be twenty-one 
feetload water-line, without crew aboard; 
last year measurement was taken with 
the crew aboard; therefore the 1900 
boat has an advantage of four or five 
inches. Again, this year’s rule does not 
require a cabin-house, and there is no 
limit to draught; draught was restricted 
to five feet last year, and every boat 
compelled to carry a cabin-house. . ‘ 

P It certainly seems true that 
— rules which so radically change 
* within a year are harmful to 
the sport, because a majority of racing 
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men cannot afford to keep pace with 
whimsical legislators. 

Restricted classes are unquestionably 
desirable, but not where restriction 
means one design and one builder. 

The most successful and sport-giving 
class of racers we have had in recent 
years were the thirty-footers, a class re- 
stricted as to dimensions but not as to 
designers, although it happens that the 
fastest of its members came from the 
same designer and builder. The Sea- 
wanhaka class of one design, one builder 
knockabouts were not successful, despite 
the large number of boats ordered and 
sailed. 

Small-yacht racing requires stable 
rules and boats from any designer who 
complies with required restrictions. 

This is sportsmanlike, and makes the 
best racing. 

Gr The Automobile Club held 
eat 4 : z 
Sesedtation. a meeting in New York one 

night this month, and when 
its members had dined, they talked 
largely of a one-hundred-foot highway, 
to be constructed from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. The expense of build- 
ing this great thoroughfare, the automo- 
bilists decided, is to be borne two-thirds 
by the State and the National Govern- 
ment, and one-third by the farmers en 
route. 

Farmers will no doubt rejoice at the op- 
portunity thus afforded to so simply dis- 
pose of their accumulated cash surplus. 

I think I hear them rejoicing ! 

As it costs about $8,060 a mile to build 
a sixteen-foot macadamized road, and 


the proposed boulevard would cost 
something like $45,000 a mile—it is easy 
to discern the especial reason for the 
farmers’ joy. 

The Automobile Club would better 
guess again. The most practical thing 
automobilists can do for road-building 
is to join the League of American 
Wheelmen in its splendid pathmaking 
campaign. 

If ever a one-hundred-foot highway 
is built across the continent it must be 
done at the expense of States traversed. 
The farmer will contribute all he can 
afford in granting aright of way through 
his land. 

Perhaps the most satisfying 
"—— feature of the opening golf sea- 
* son is the obvious development 
of the spirit of inter-club and inter-city 
competition. Boston is coming to St. 
Andrews; New York is going to Phila- 
delphia, and there are a considerable 
number of other matches of less im- 
portance already arranged for. 

This is very desirable, and makes 
strongly for the upbuilding of sectional 
championships, whichin turn shall raise 
the national standard of play. It is one 
of the best signs of the opening season 
of 1900. 

The first tournaments have shown 
Mr. W. J. Travis to have lost none of 
his match-playing quality, while his 
skill has bettered perhaps a shade. He 
began his 1900 season with a victory 
over Findlay Douglas. 

Mr. Herbert Harriman, the champion, 
began his season playing indifferently. 
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IMPROVED CONDITIONS AT HARVARD. 
TRACK ATHLETICS, 


HE track candidates were able to go out- 

of-doors nine days earlier this year than 

last, and the result is apparent in the general 

excellence of several men in most of the events. 

No new men have shown great promise in 

the quarter mile, so that Harvard will probably 
be weak in the event. 

Hallowell, it seems, must do most of the work 
in the hurdles, Harvard’s erstwhile strongest 
events; since Converse, who was regarded a 
sure point-winner in the dual games; will prob- 
ably not run, owing to a last-summer injury. 

The most prominent of the two-milers— 
Foote, Richardson, and Blakemore—are ex- 


amples of what persistent work will accom- 
plish. All three began working with the track 
team when they first came to college, and are 
now for the first time considered factors in the 
dual games. They are making good time. 

The developing work has been chiefly with 
the new candidates, the old men having scarce- 
ly got into harness during early April. 


BASEBALL. 


Harvard must accomplish a great deal to 
obtain this year a foremost position on the 
diamond. Although the ’99 Yale series was 
won, the work of last season was hardly satis- 
factory. In the two games with Princeton, 
Harvard scored but four runs, to something 
over twenty for the opponents, and the year’s 
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record showed eighteen victories and eleven 
defeats. 

Of the ’99 team, four remain: Captain Reid, 
catcher; Fincke, second base; G. C. Clark, 
third; and Laughlin, centre. These are all 
well-seasoned players, who, while not brilliant, 
yet collectively form a promising nucleus, It 
is probable that all four will be found in the 
same positions they filled last year. Clark, 
who had some school experience in pitching, 
began with the battery candidates this year, 
but his arm soon went back on him, soit is im- 
possible to say what he can do in the box. 

No doubt relief is felt by the coaches at not 
being obliged to handle two such pitchers as 
Harvard had last year, Morse and Fitz, both 
brilliant at times, but undependable. Coburn 
and MacDonald are still in college, but the for- 
mer seems to have come toa standstill, while 
the latter, though possessed of excellent con- 
trol, is so short, both in trunk and arm, that his 
usefulness is quite limited. 

The chief hope, therefore, is in developing 
two freshmen, Stillman and Kernan, both of 
whom are strong, and have particularly good 
arms. Already they have fair control and offer 
encouragement of attaining considerable skill. 

Reid will do all the catching, and if he does 
not overwork should surpass last year’s record, 
especially in batting. Thus far, certainly, he 
has handled his men exceptionally well, 
disclosing more judgment than is usual with 
undergraduate captains, The preliminary in- 
door work of the candidates was very thorough. 

Between J. D. Clark and Kendall, the other 
candidate, Harvard should have a good first 
baseman. 

Either E. H. George, formerly of Wesleyan, 
Keene, or Coolidge should fill the other vacant 
position in the infield. George is the only sea- 
soned player, but he is not Coolidge’s equal in 
fielding, nor is he as fast and conscientious as 
Keene. 

The two vacant outfield positions should give 
competition well along in the season to Wen- 
dell, Jaynes and Stewart. The first is prima- 
tily a catcher, but as he has batting ability he 
may find a place in the outfield. 

On the whole, Harvard hassome of the fastest 
and most energetic material in years. There is 
a dearth of first-rate pitchers, but it seems as if 
this nine would excel last year’s in skill as well 
as in character of game. At the first meeting 


of candidates Captain Reid announced that 
Harvard wanted a team that played hard, but 
that it must first of all play a clean game. 
ROWING, 
The impressive feature of the boating situa- 
tion at Harvard this season is the large num- 
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ber of men who are really rowing very well, in 
contradistinction to the excellence of a few 
men—as formerly was the case. Nothing like 
the present rowing spirit has ever been seen at 
Harvard, or even at Cornell—which has always 
devoted its best energy to its crews. 

There are eight eights from the Law School, 
and three from the upper classes, rowing every 
day from the Newell boat-house, not to men- 
tion a half dozen Freshman eights from the 
same club, and about the same number putting 
out from the Weld. 

This makes something like thirty eights to 
be seen with more or less regularity on the 
Charles River, besides the singles and pairs, 
which are likewise increasing in numbers. 

Mr. E. C. Storrow is on the river daily, 
assisted by several graduate coaches (who are 
not nearly enough, however, to supply the de- 
mand); and the two professionals, Donovan 
(Weld) and Vail (Newell) patrol the river, con- 
tinuously coaching. Thus the humble, spas- 
modic efforts of the unlearned single scullers 
and of the less venturesome novices are not 
allowed to be wasted. In fact, every man on 
the river is encouraged and instructed. 

Of last year’s winning ’varsity, every man is 
back and eligible and a candidate for the 1900 
boat. How many of them will make it cannot 
so early be even surmised, for among the can- 
didates are all of the ’99 Freshmen, among 
whom there is some high-class material, and a 
number of very promising men in the various 
club boats. 

The Freshmen, too, are a rather promising 
lot, and in physique average fairly high. 

In a word, the average work of the crews for 
this time of the year is distinctly high. 


ALTERED SYSTEMS AT YALE. 
TRACK ATHLETICS, 

The marked feature of the early season has 
been the distinct holding back of individual 
development and the evident intention of 
avoiding the mistake of last season, that sent 
to the Philadelphia Relay races a set of men 
equipped and conditioned for final champion- 
ships, with the net result that never, thereafter, 
during the entire season, was the university 
able to show the true quality of these runners. 

Of new and promising men, Thomas, as a 
hurdler, seems likely. He has the buildand the 
make-up for speed over the sticks—possibly 
more for the low than the high ones, however. 
Duval, in the high jumps, is also a good com- 
ing man. That excellent football tackle, Still- 
man, is a candidate of much promise in the 
hammer, and once he gets the knack of it he 
should attain considerable skill. 
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Much interest is centring about the question 
of whether Adams, the half-miler, will run 
this year. Whether the trouble lies in the flesh 
or in the spirit will not matter if Yale does not 
have him. I expect, however, to see him on 
the mark in the dual games. Adamscould have 
been made to run faster than he did. His 
trainers call him very hard to handle, and self- 
willed. On some occasions he uses judgment ; 
on others he is wayward enough to try the 
most even temper. 


BASEBALL. 


On the diamond Yale’s veterans, under Cap- 
tain S. B. Camp, have started out with the in- 
tention of maintaining more of an even pace 
than in ’99, and in the hope of thereby revers- 
ing the order of last year, which showed a fine 
start but a poor finish. The material is prom- 
ising, although there are likely to be many 
new faces and some changes of old men. Wad- 
dell, who played first, will have hard work to 
hold his place, and Quinby, third base, has 
complications with his studies which may take 
him out of the game. 

On their early work the candidates and their 
abilities gauge something as follows : 

Sullivan, the veteran, is the best of the 
catchers, with Cunha a good substitute, and 
Hirsch is quite capable of relieving either. In 
the box, Cook, if his studies permit, would 
probably be the choice, with Robertson next. 
Garvan is pitching a good game, and fields his 
position well, at the same time showing ac- 
curacy. Russell, another new man, is wild, 
but may steady down later. Sharpe, McKelvey, 
and Wescott fill out the list of possibilities in 
the pitching department. 

Outside the battery the new men are show- 
ing up well. Irwin seems to have the making 
of both a batter and a fielder, while Sharpe, in 
addition to being a good left-handed pitcher, 
can cover first better than any other old or 
new candidate. H. Wescott and Brown are 
two other good infield players, the latter cov- 
ering ground well and hitting freely. Camp is 
sure of short-stop. In the outfield Lyon and 
Guernsey, also Barnwell, are promising. 

On the whole, although the entire outfield 
and second base of last year are lost by gradua- 
tion, yet the outlook is encouraging, from the 
very fact that the battery positions are well 
filled, which makes Captain Camp’s task less 
difficult than in recent seasons. 


ROWING. 

The alterations in Yale’s system this year lie 
in the extension of strictly class crew rowing,and 
the coaching of these crews by men appointed 
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by the university captain and acting under his 
authority and instruction. Captain Allen has 
thus put the class crews in the hands of 
the veterans of last year’s boat. While the 
result is, at this writing, a seeming increase of 
difficulties in the way of definite selection, the 
possible field of choice is larger and more sat- 
isfactory ; and boating interest has spread more 
generally throughout the college. 

The veterans of former seasons are Allen, 
Williams, Wickes, Cross, Niedecken, Brock, 
Mitchell, and Cameron. Brown is also in col- 
lege, but, as university football captain, will 
probably not row. Thepresent is the general 
transition period, and university crew men are 
being gathered and taken out of class boats. 

Of the new men Blagden and Atkinson are 
most likely. 

The great value of the new system is that it 
produces similarity of style between class crews 
and,’varsity men—something which has never 
before been seen at Yale, but which promises 
to be the groundwork of a plan that means 
increased material annually. 


ABUNDANT STRENGTH AT PRINCETON. 
TRACK ATHLETICS, 


In addition to the seven or eight men 
who will likely represent Princeton at Paris, 
and who are counted upon to win nearly 
all of Princeton’s points at the intercollegiate 
games, Captain Cregan is keeping a second 
string in the field, who, if not this season, 
may in some future season prove point-winners, 
and if not, will still be athletes, which at all 
events is the most valuable inheritance of col- 
lege sport. 

Almost fifty men started in for regular train- 
ing on April 2d, and this is a large number for 
Princeton. Of sprinters Jarvis is the only pos- 
sible intercollegiate point-winner. 

There are a goodly number of men training 
diligently and commendably for the distance 
events, but so far as earning points is con- 
cerned, Cregan will probably have to do it all. 

Hutchinson seems still to be Princeton’s best 
hurdler, but baseball will undoubtedly occupy 
all his athletic time. 

Garrett P. Serviss, Jr., the freshman high- 
jumper from Brooklyn, who already has a 
record of 6ft. 2% in., is rounding into brilliant 
form and may increase his record by an inch 
before the season is over. The only weight- 
thrower of any ability is R. G. Wright, ’o2, 
who played guard on the scrub last autumn. 
He is said to be the strongest man in college, 
but he is quite awkward in his style, though 
he can put the shot 4o feet, and has thrown the 
hammer 130 feet. 
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BASEBALL, 

The material for Princeton’s 1900 baseball 
team was promising enough at the beginning 
of the season to cause certain sorts of gradu- 
ates to make gloomy predictions for the end of 
it. And, indeed, many well-known cases could 
be cited by way of bearing out this pessimistic 
theory; but it is just because they are so well 
known that such cases are so long remembered 
and much quoted. As a matter of fact, seasons 
ending well are more likely to have begun well 
than badly, and seasons ending badly have by 
no means invariably started auspiciously. 

The out-of-door practice began—later than is 
usual in Jersey springs, but still considerably 
earlier than at the New England universities— 
with a well-seasoned battery back in its old 
place. Hillebrand and Kafer had played 
together for three years, and they work some- 
what like well-oiled ball-bearing machinery 
which has run long enough to have ‘‘ found 
itself.” Thus far Hillebrand has not been seri- 
ously incommoded by malaria, his annual 
enemy. Illness may prevent his pitching in 
any one of the approaching great games, and a 
few weeks ago such a contingency would have 
been predicted as altogether disastrous; but 
with the advance of the season the substitute 
pitcher, Scott, ’o2, has manifested such im- 
provement, that the fear of Hillebrand’s ab- 
sence is no longer quite a terror to the under- 
graduate mind. 

For first. base there is W. Green, ’o2, who 
played the position admirably last year. Heis 
also making a very good change catcher. 
Chapman, ’o2, substitute last year, was ill 
during the early part of the present season, 
but now may stand a good chance. Last 
year, when a freshman, he seemed to be- 
come discouraged for some reason, and did 
not play the game that had been expected 
from the fine record he had made at Andover. 
Perhaps neither will be the first choice. Pear- 
son, a freshman, has done so well he may suc- 
ceed in keeping the place permanently. 

The second base has been one of the new 
problems this year, owing to the graduation of 
Bedford. Steinwender, ’o2, has seemed, for 
several reasons, to be the likeliest candidate. 
Bush, a freshman, appears to have the making 
of a second baseman some time, if not this 
season. This very important position is al- 
ready causing worry, and may cause more 
before the season is out. 

At third Hutchinson, ’02, who won that posi- 
tion in his freshman year, seems a fixture. 

Who will finally play short stop is not yet 
determined at this writing. Meier, ’o2, is a 
good man, and has been especially strong at 
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the bat in some of the early games. 


Lang- 
don, ’o2, the captain of his class team, knows 
how to play the position, but is not such a 


good batter. Brokaw, 'o2, is a brother of for- 
mer well-known Princeton athletes, but so far 
has not developed much form. 

In the outfield, Watkins has played center 
for two years and will probably complete his 
third successfully. For the other two positions 
there are several candidates: Paulmier, ’o2, S. 
V. Brown, ’o2, a substitute last year; E. S. 
Burke, ’00, who played second base two years 
ago; A. B. Robinson, ’oo ; and Roper, ’o2. 

The policy that has kept an entire second 
squad in the field for practice so late in the 
season cannot be too much commended. It is 
as necessary to have a second baseball team in 
the spring as to keep up a scrub football team 
in the autumn, and for the same reasons, 
namely, for making plenty of substitutes, 
educating future players, and also for practice 
games. The way to train for baseball matches 
is to play baseball games. 


NEW STANDARDS AT CORNELL. 
TRACK ATHLETICS, 


The backwardness of the season interfered 
some with Cornell’s track training, as with 
the other branches of athletics. The work, 
however, is now wellunder way, with promise 
of good showing. In the sprints, the middle 
and long distance runs, the hurdles and the 
hammer, there is certain to be increase of 
strength, while in the pole vault the excellent 
record of last year will be equaled and prob- 
ably materially bettered. 

Wilson, ’oo, who ran close to Ripley last year 
in the high hurdles, has greatly improved in 
form and speed, and expects to do close to 16 
seconds. 

On the whole, the work already done by the 
1900 track team is encouraging. The unu- 
sually large percentage of promising material 
furnished by the entering class suggests at- 
tainments within the immediate years beyond 
all precedent in the university’s athletic history. 
The Interscholastic League, of which George 
H. Young, ’oo, is so energetic a president, will 
also bring to Cornell many desirable preparatory 
school athletes. 

BASEBALL, 

The ’varsity baseball team at Cornell met 
the present season with the loss of five 
valuable players, C. V. P. Young, ’99, captain 
in ’98 and pitcher; Murtaugh, ’98, captain of 
last year’s nine ; Johnson, ’99, third baseman ; 
Genger, ’oo, catcher in ’98 and ’99, and Miller, 
centre-field for four successive years. Thus 
both in quality and numbers the loss was 
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heavy. Of the twelve men ranked as ’varsity 
players last year, however, the remaining 
seven are in training, and all are expected to 
show greater or less improvement over their 
previous work. These are Captain Bole, ’oo, 
and Sanders, ’o1, pitchers ; Robertson, ’o1, first 
base ; Brown, ’o2, and Dougherty, ’o1, second 
basemen ; Stratton, ’oo, short-stop, and New- 
ton, ’oo, left-field. 

Perhaps the most valuable new man thus far 
discovered is Whinery, ’02, who is ably filling 
Genger’s position as catcher. For pitcher, 
Lyon, ’o1t, who played at Cheltenham Academy 
and on his freshman team, is showing credit- 
able form, as is also Bushong, ’o2. Costello, ’03, 
ex-captain of Syracuse High School, is doing 
excellently at third, while Ferguson, of Pitts- 
burg High School, and Howland, of the Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland, are other promising 
freshmen for the infield positions. Mueller, 
‘oo, is filling Miller’s place at centre-field with 
credit, while Rilling, ’o2, is proving a capable 
sub-catcher. 

It is hard to tell just what the nine will do 
when it meets the big colleges. With so many 
new men there is some danger. While there 
are, however, not so many stars as last year, yet 
the team is playing together better than in ’g9. 

ROWING. 


Three of last year’s ’varsity, Sweetland (5), 
King (4), and Wakeman (3), are graduated, but 
the loss will not affect Cornell’s rowing pros- 
pects adversely—though Wakeman’s response 
at the eleventh hour to the needs of his a/ma 
mater will be long and gratefully remembered. 

The five remaining members of the ’99 crew, 
Robbins (stroke), Dalzell (7) and captain this 
year, Beardslee (6), Vanderhoef (2), and Hart- 
ley (bow) are among the candidates, who in- 
clude also Smallwood, a substitute, and Eng- 
lish and Ayer of the four-oared crew. 

But the most encouraging material seems 
likely to come from the '99 Freshmen crew, of 
which Francis and Petty (stroke and 5) were 
especially noteworthy. Taylor and Edmon- 
ston are also likely. 

Generally speaking the materiai is, perhaps, 
an average lot, with some particularly good 
individuals. 

Progress has been unusually slow, due toa 
backward season and Courtney’s illness, but 
present activity is rapidly making amends. 

At least it may be safely said that Cornell 
will have a better crew this year than in 1899 

UNUSUAL MATERIAL AT PENNSYLVANIA. 

TRACK ATHLETICS, 

Several of the new men are showing inter-col- 

legiate possibilities. Smithand Leary are both 


fast in the sprints, and should Smith’s ankles, 
which were badly strained last autumn in foot- 
ball, become wholly strong again, he has achance 
for points in the 220-yard. Cook, in the quar- 
ter, is much improved. Drumbeller has sur- 
prised everyone by his good work. Last 
season he ran the quarter in fair form, but 
this year has developed rare speed at the half. 
Pennsylvania has never been so strong in 
distance runners as this year. Nor have there 
ever been so many candidates for the track 
team, over 200 having presented themselves. 
Of new pole-vaulters and shot-and-hammer 
men none of promise has appeared. 

The team’s outlook is bright, despite the 
loss of Tewkesbury, the sprinter, and Baxter, 
the high jumper. McCracken, Kraenzlein, 
Hare, McClain, Grant, Mechling, and Reming- 
ton, last year’s point-winners, are all showing 
improved form. 


BASEBALL. 


For the first time in four years Pennsyl- 
vania'’s nine will start the season with a per- 
centage of experienced players. Seven of last 
year’s team are still in college. These include 
Flavell, catcher, this year's captain; Lay- 
ton, substitute pitcher last season; Collier, 
Shape, and White, in the infield. First base 
seems likely to be covered by Jones, a new 
man, who has outclassed the other aspirants ; 
and Heuston, W. Brown, and Biers, a new 
man, are in the outfield. Changes are, of 
course, likely to occur, and Orbin may fill 
short instead of White, who will then be sent 
to right field, his last year’s position. Gaw- 
throp will again be substitute catcher, or go 
into the field. The men have been given un- 
limited battery practice, with especial coaching 
in base-running. The team will be weak in 
the pitching department—at least so it looks 
now, despite the promise of Leary. 

The interest in baseball at Pennsylvania is 
not very great, the team having failed to cover 
expenses the last five years, Games with Prince- 
ton and Yale would supply the needed fillip. 


ROWING. 


Interest in rowing has steadily increased 
since the victory over Cornell two years ago, 
and this year over two hundred men are trying 
for the several crews, an unprecedented state 
of affairs for Pennsylvania. The weeding 
process has left three eights of 'varsity material 
and two of freshmen. 

In the ’varsity are Kintzing, bow; Allyn, 2; 
Davenport, 3; Van Kathoven, 4; Stehle, 5; 
Snover (captain), 6; Flickwir, 7; Gardiner, 
stroke. All except Allyn, Stehle, and Van 
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Kathoven were of the crew which last year 
barely beat Wisconsin on the Hudson, the last 
two being substitutes, There are also some 
likely candidates on the second crew—Crowther 
Sinkler and Atkins—who may eventually secure 
seats in the ’varsity. Pennsylvania's crews 
were on the water in advance of the other 
universities and are moving very smoothly for 
this time of season. In fact, they seem too 
good for soearly. Yetso it seemed last year. 
No change will be made in the stroke or system 
of training. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


Middle Western universities are showing an 
abatement of their eagerness to take Eastern 
trips. Chicago University’s baseball team en- 
ters upon one this spring, and Michigan’s nine 
will play at Ithaca; but there is less and less 
disposition to make an annual feature of these 
extended tours, and there is also less talk about 
securing Eastern football dates for next au- 
tumn. Common sense and dignity would 
seem to dictate to Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Chicago that they make no more contracts for 
football games in the East unless they are 
acconrpanied by agreements for return games. 
The Middle West should stand on its own 
dignity as well as on its own ground. 

It looks like a satisfactory baseball season. 
Nearly all of the colleges have a percentage of 
veterans as well as abundant new material, 
while interest in the game seems above the 
average. 

Chicago, also, has the majority of last sea- 
son's players back, and the prospect of a strong 
team, especially in the battery positions, with 
Wood and Harper catchers and Smith and 
Rogers in the box. 

Michigan’s baseball prospects are encourag- 
ing, the entire team of last year being back, 
except the battery. There is abundant ma- 
terial, enough for two teams, and the needed 
men ought to be developed. Still the lack of 
a good pitcher may spoil an otherwise excellent 
outlook. 

Illinois, second to Michigan last year, has 
lost but two of her players, and numbers among 
the new men some exceptionally promising. 

At Northwestern last year’s rather disastrous 
season left a nine composed almost entirely of 
underclassmen, who have the advantage of a 
season’s play and form a nucleus of veterans. 

Notre Dame, Beloit and Oberlin, a class that 
is always crowding the bigger colleges, have 
promise of teams of usual strength. Minnesota 


and Purdue have never shown much form in 
baseball, but this season both have arranged 
games with several members of the ‘‘ Big Nine.” 
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Iowa made a brilliant record in football last 
autumn, and has prospects of a good nine, 
which will meet Illinois, Chicago and Wis- 
consin, 

Minnesota has now secured for athletic 
director Dr. Harry L. Williams, well remem- 
bered as a Yale haif-back and hurdler of 
marked ability, and in recent years connected 
with the medical department of Pennsylvania. 
Outside of football, Minnesota has never 
achieved notable success in athletics. 

It has been a hard struggle at Wisconsin to 
give rowing the financial support it required, 
but it looks now as if this season’s difficulties 
had been overcome. Truth is that sending 
crews to the Hudson River is a most expen- 
sive and not an altogether satisfactory under- 
taking. Not more than a score of Wisconsin 
men see the race, and the financial drain is 
considerable. The pity of it is that Wisconsin 
having no worthy natural rival, is compelled, in 
order to keep life in the sport, to go so far from 
home. Considering the abundant rowing fa- 
cilities, especially at Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, and Duluth, the necessity 
which impels Wisconsin to go East for racing 
reflects much discredit upon Middle-Northwest- 
ern rowing. 

This year there is the usual boating activity 
at Wisconsin; indeed, rowing invariably absorbs 
quite the flower of the university’s athletic ma- 
terial, All the members of the ’99 ’varsity, 
which so nearly won at Poughkeepsie last year, 
have returned with two exceptions, Mather and 
Little, and the present squad numbers nine- 
teen. Of these are a number of experience, 
besides those who sat in the ’99 boat, as regu- 
lars or substitutes. 

The freshmen are plentiful in quantity and 
fully up to the average in quality, and will also 
be sent East. Both crews have been handi- 
capped by the late opening of the season, 
though this is customary, the Madison lakes 
being blocked by the ice, as a rule, until well 
towards the last of April. 

The baseball candidates number thirty-six, 
only four of whom have played on the ‘varsity. 
These include first base, short-stop, an out- 
fielder, and pitcher. The outlook is not very 
bright, but all are hard at work. 

Curiously, baseball has somewhat declined in 
college favor in the Middle West the past few 
years, while track and field sports have gained 
favor. Much effort is being made this season, 
however, at all the larger universities, to de- 
velop creditable nines. The professional coach 
—z. e., from the ranks of the baseball leagues 
—seems at last to be a missing feature, except 
at Notre Dame. 











GOLF. 


LIKELY CUP WINNERS OF 1900, 
IGHTEEN hundred and ninety-nine was 
the best year the game has had in Amer- 
ica. Not only was an American-bred 
golfer produced as amateur champion for the 
first time, but a number of young college men 
and schoolboys came to the fore, who, by their 
style of play, suggested that Mr. Harriman’s 
successor will not come from the old world. 

When H. M. Harriman beat Findlay Douglas 
he played probably the game of his life, and 
although a repetition of that performance is not 
a certainty in a long match, it is at least prob- 
able. There.seems no good reason why Harri- 
man should not remain at the head of American- 
bred golfers for some time tocome. He is the 
first man in this country to follow Vardon's 
theory of always running a ball when it is not 
necessary to pitch it. At Garden City, in the 
Metropolitan Championship last year, Harri- 
man first disclosed rare judgment of distance 
and the needed amount of strength to put into 
his approach, and later he proved to be one of 
the very best putters in the country. If we 
consider further that he is strong with his irons 
and drives a good ball beth lengthy and 
straight, that he turned in a 78 for one round 
in the open championship at Baltimore, where 
he easily led all the amateurs, and that he is a 
match player beyond all else, it is not difficult 
to figure out how he won the amateur cham- 
pionship in 1899, or why he is the present most 
likely candidate for it in 1900. 

Findlay S. Douglas without doubt has the 
most attractive form of anyone in America, 
and, on the occasions (which do not always come 
in match play) when at his very best, shows a 
turn of golfing skill not equaled by any ama- 
teurinthiscountry. He iscertainly the longest 
second-shot player, plays his mashie with 
greater skill, and drives as long a ball as any- 
one, besides being far steadier than all save a 
But he loses all he gains by throw- 
ing away putt after putt on the green. 

This year he seems to have greatly improved 
in this respect. Should he make this end of 
his game as good as the other he could well 
hope to regain lost championship laurels. 

James Tyng is said to be playing much bet- 
ter than he did last year, having lengthened 
out his swing and corrected his habit of push- 
ing the ball, when driving, by throwing his 
body forward with an upward heave, as was 
formerly his habit. He will cut no figure 
in the championships, but will probably prove 
aclub tournament cup winner. He is always 
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a formidable opponent, but his style prevents 
his ever becoming first-class. 

Walter J. Travis is one of the steadiest 
medal players in the country. This makes him 
very dangerous, and he can only be beaten by 
the top game of the best. 

Harry P. Toler, who surprised all his friends 
with the quality of his golf at Onwentsia 
last year, has good style, but will not be 
likely to play any better this year than in 1899 
and in 1898. He, like Harriman, has good 
nerve, but no time for the needful practice. 

C. B. Macdonald has always played good 
golf, and always will so long as he swings a 
club, but, as with many another good golfer, 
his chances for first honors have decreased as 
the younger generation has developed. Yet he 
is no doubt the third best amateur in the country 
on present public form. 

Herbert Leeds played at his very best over 
his own course, at Myopia, in 1898, and has 
never since equalled it. He is not apt to prove 
a factor in the big tournaments. 

J. G. Thorp has a style which suggests no 
ability beyond an average fair game, yet he 
has made some exceedingly good records, and 
is a match player whom all but the very best 
will have occasion to fear. 

Jasper Lynch plays a good, fair game, with 
very pretty style, but has not strength enough 
to last out a long tournament or to play a long 
course. 

Q. A. Shaw, Jr., is a player of possibilities, 
but, as in racquets, he is so unsteady as to leave 
him out of consideration, in really high-class 
company. He has a beautiful swing, strong 
wrists, and is capable of immense improve- 
ment. 

F. W. Menzies can always be depended upon 
to play good golf, but his style is too stiff to 
permit of really first-class play. 

R. C. Watson, despite his southern defeat, 
has recently shown some improvement. He 
has lengthened his swing, plays his irons better, 
and is steadier. He is capable of great im- 
provement, and will prove a hard man for 
the best when, as the French say, he really 
‘* arrives.” 

Harry Hollins is another boy with a free and 
easy swing, who gets a very long ball from the 
tee. He plays his irons better than any other 
of the younger golfers. 

John Reid, Jr., if he had time, would, I be- 
lieve, be the best of all the younger generation. 
As it is he plays an exceedingly good game, 
and will be very near the top this year. 
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W. Holabird, Jr., is yet another young 
player of great promise, who, if he improves 
this year as much as he did last, may count 
eventually upon developing championship 
form. 

Owen Winston, like Holabird, only requires 
age and more practice to become one of the 
very best. 

C. M. Hamilton came to the front last year 
and is playing better this year. He is asteady, 
good player of much promise. 

G. G. Hubbard and J. F. Curtis are a pair 
who play really good golf with beautiful style ; 
and with an equal amount of improvement this 
year as last, will be scratch men anywhere. 
Louis Livingston, James G. Averill, Percy 
Pyne, 2d, George Clark, Jr., Stuart, Cheney, 
Robertson, and C. Hitchcock last year all 
showed that they are capable of becoming 
first-classmen, They have good style, and play 
with a freedom which is, of course, entirely 
lacking among the older men. 

H. R. Johnson is a new man who has played 
only one year. He drives probably the 
longest ball of any one in America. If he can 
resist the temptation to overdo this feature 
and develop the rest of his game, he should 
make an excellent showing this year. His 
iron shots are long and straight, and he has the 
strength needful to a good player. I expect 
to hear from him the latter part of the season. 

Some other players who are improving, and 
will figure more or less prominently in club 
tournaments, are W. B. Smith and Egan in 
the West, Reginald Brooks, Howard Colby, 
A. M. Ripley, F. H. Bohlen, and Wm. Mc- 
Cauley in the East. 

Judging by last year’s play and what there 
has been seen so far this season, which is very 
little, it looks as if Harriman, Douglas, Mac- 
donald, Reid, Hollins, Holabird, Winston and 
Travis, Watson, Tyng and Toler would divide 
the major number of the 1900 cups among them. 

The championship dates have been decided 
on as follows : 

1. Amateur Event, at Garden City, July 2d. 

2. The Woman's Championship, at Shinne- 
cock, August 28th to September st. 

3. Open Championship, on the Chicago Golf 
Club course, October 4th. 

The outlook of golf for the coming season is 
marked by conservative growth in all direc- 
tions, by a steady and sturdy progress of clubs, 
and by but a very small modicum of the results 
of past errors of judgment, Only here and 
there has vaulting ambition o’erleaped itself, 
and even in the few such notable cases there are 
others ready and willing to take up the over- 
weighted craft and work it into safe waters. 
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Considering the somewhat experimental na- 
ture of the game and the question of its fitting 
the social and recreative necessities of widely 
differing sections of the country, it is really re- 
markable how uniformly golf has been found 
to fit snugly and successfully into the social 
machinery, and how substantial has been its 
support both in material means and, what has 
been of more importance, in administrative 
abilities. Many a links is guided by the brains 
that in the world of commerce and finance 
govern economic armies and conduct world- 
wide operations. 

In the contemplation of the technique of the 
game and in fol:owing the career of its fore- 
most exponents, one is apt to overlook some of 
the most far-reaching consequences of the 
adoption of golf as the great social recreation : 
or to consider that its broadest and most bene- 
ficial results, aside from the pleasure of playing 
it, is in the wave of health-giving vigor sweep- 
ing through and through every stratum of so- 
ciety and invigorating every period of life. Yet 
probably one of its most important conse- 
quences will be its bringing into observation un- 
restrained and intimate, both sexes, for periods 
and under conditions that lay open the idiosyn- 
crasies, the foibles, and the failings, no less 
than the more amiable traits. This must lead to 
a better, safer, because wider, knowledge of the 
young by the young, and afford thereby a con- 
fidence that may avoid many errors of judg- 
ment, 

The opening of the normal Northern season 
at the Atlantic City Country Club at Northfield 
brought together as characteristic a gather- 
ing as will be seen during the season. Cham- 
pions and ex-champions and players of high 
repute met there with an eagerness bred of a 
winter’s enforced abstention. 

The play divided itself mainly into two con- 
tests. The first was that of Vardon, the Eng- 
lish open champion, and the best ball of the 
United States amateur champion and the ex- 
amateur champion (Harriman and Douglas). 

Of this contest there needs no more be said 
than that Vardon won, except, perhaps, to 
explain that ‘‘ the best ball” means that of two 
players’ scores at each hole, only the lower is 
counted against the challenger. 

The amateur contest was won by Walter J. 
Travis over Findlay S. Douglas in the finals, 
Harriman having fallen by the way. 

Garden City links, in addition to having been 
selected for the amateur championship of the 
United States of America, as noted, was also 
the scene this year of the Interscholastic cham- 
pionships, a contest growing annually of more 
and more importance. 
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THE 


OPENING OF THE TROUT SEASON, 


HINTS TO ANGLERS., 


ITH the month of April the legal days 
of trout fishing open ina majority of 
the States, and many anglers brave 

the most tempestuous weather in their eager- 
ness to capture the brook beauty. The elect 
of the craft, however, those who believe and 
feel strongly that ‘‘it is not all of fishing to 
fish,” contentedly wait until the mild days of 
May and June restore the environment of the 
sport to its early summer charm and the 
trout to their vigor of game qualities and deli- 
cacy of flavor. But be this as it may, both 
classes, the angler of sentiment and the angler 
of greed, are, so soon as the legal day dawns, 
conscious of a thrill of. expectancy and apt to 
unshelve their rods, overhaul reels, lines, and 
leaders, while with gentlest care the stock of 
flies left over from the last season are handled 
and rearranged. 

If not done during the winter months, the 
trout tackle is sure to be overhauled, re- 
paired, and replenished in the early days of the 
season, and there are many anglers who need a 
word of caution and advice as to their outfit 
and the use of it. The old ones ‘“‘ know it all,” 
or think they do, until a new experience on the 
stream disturbs the complacency of their wis- 
dom by the failure of a favorite fly to lure a 
fish; or the unusual tactics of a trout, when 
hooked, belies their knowledge of its habits and 
traits and foils their skill. 

The purchase of trout tackle of excellent 
quality does not entaila large expenditure of 
money. We suggest that the beginner buy a 
nine-ounce fly-rod, ten feet long, made of lance- 
wood ; a good one can be bought for eight dol- 
lars. He should also purchase a single-action 
click reel ($2.00), an enameled waterproof silk 
line ($1.50), and a half-dozen single gut lead- 
ers ($1.25), each six feet long. To these add 
about three dozen standard flies, three of each 
pattern. By standard flies we refer to the 
hackles and palmers, black, brown and ginger 
and winged flies, such as the professors, Mon- 
treal, Seth Green, coachman, grizzly king, 
queen of the waters, white miller, red spinner, 
or flies of similar patterns and forms. 

There are at least fifteen hundred sizes and 
dressings of artificial flies used by anglers in 
this country and England, but a fair assort- 
ment of the accepted ones of standard makes 
will answer the purposes of the average angler. 

The flies selected for use in the early part of 
the season should be tied on Nos. 6 to 10 hooks, 
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and the larger sizes should be used if the trout 
stream is at all in flood. Later in the season 
on small brooks Nos, 12 to 16 are most killing. 

The cost of these three dozen flies will 
be about $4.50, and when the outfit is com- 
pleted by the addition of a fly-book ($1.50), a 
creel ($2), and a landing net ($1.25), the aggre- 
gate cost will be found to be only twenty-two 
dollars. Every article purchased should be 
good and serviceable, and, with the exception 
of the flies and leaders, will do excellent service 
for many seasons. 

To sum up: The beginner in trout fishing 
should buy, at the start, a good outfit from a 
reliable dealer ; should guard carefully against 
acquiring a crude or careless form when learn- 
ing to cast a fly ; should study for days, aye, 
for seasons, the methods of his skilled compan- 
ions when on the stream ; should study the hab- 
its of the trout, their hours of feeding, their 
fighting tactics, and their places of resort for 
repose or digestion; and, above all, the begin- 
ner, failing to feel a thrill in the pursuit of the 
sport or from its environment, but merely a 
sensation of pleasure in killing something, 
should at once present his outfit of tackle to a 
humbler but more ardent disciple of the craft, 
who feels that ‘‘ it is not all of fishing to fish.” 


CARE OF TROUT AFTER CATCHING THEM, 


Kill your trout as soon as possible after get- 
ting him into your hands. Never let him die a 
lingering, gasping death, or allow him to pound 
his delicate flesh in a boator basket. If you do 
his flavor will be impaired for the table, which 
doubtless is a stronger argument with some 
trout score-seekers than the inhuman side. The 
killing of an ordinary brook trout is most ex- 
peditiously done by breaking its neck, although 
some of the monsters of Rangeley Lakes ma 
require the crack of aclub. Many anglers kill 
their trout by inserting the blade of their fish- 
ing knife into the spot on the back where the 
body joins the head. 

Care of your trout does not end after killing. 
They should be well packed in ferns, leaves, 
grass, or moss dampened in the coolest spring 
water you can find. If you are fishing on a 
stream and intend to return along it, it is a 
good plan to cache your fish in secure and con- 
venient places, to be taken up when on your 
way homeward. You will find them in much 
better condition than if subjected to the jolts 
and accidents of a day over a rough trout 
stream. 

Another good suggestion is that you take 
time to clean your fish when you halt for your 
noonday lunch, all of which means don’t let 

our fish become bruised and don’t forget to 
Senp them cool as possible, 


TAKING SHAD WITH ARTIFICIAL FLIES, 


There are but few rod fishermen who have 
caught a shad with the fly, yet it is one of the 
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most valiant and stubborn fish to creel when 
fastened on light tackle. May, particularly in 
the New England States, is one of the most pro- 
pitious months in which to lure them, the proper 
condition being a large quiet pool at the foot 
of aturbulent rapid. In such places they ap- 
pear to rest before stemming the rushing wa- 
ters on their upward trip to their spawning 
beds, which are on the shallows of highly 
aerated brooks, hundreds of miles from the 
ocean, whence these fish come in early De- 
cember on the east coast of Florida, ond then 
all through the summer months into the rivers 
of the Atlantic coast, as far north as New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

When the shad reaches waters above tide- 
flow and the pools below falls, or the long 
stretch of rapid rifts above them, they will 
take feathered lures when properly made 
and presented to them, and this is how it is 
done : 

Select flies as near as possible to the natural 
fly found at shad waters; the white. miller, 
however, or the scarlet ibis, or one having a 
peacock herl body wound with silver tinsel, 
red or brown hackle for legs, and woodcock 
feathers for wings, will be attractive. Although 
I have never seen on land, in water, or in the 
air, an insect bearing the slightest resemblance 
to the scarlet ibis, and doubt that anyone else 
has done so, yet the shad takes it greedily. 
These flies should be tied on hooks not larger 
than No. 6 or 7 Limerick, as the fish rise more 
freely to small flies. 

When equipped and the water is in good con- 
dition, anchor your boat at the foot of a rapid, 
and let your flies float down on the edge of the 
current thirty to fifty feet, as occasion arises, 
over the deep water of the pool. If the shad 
are there, you will soon be rewarded and 
rejoiced, for it is not only an aerial acrobat, 
but a deep surger and desperate fighter—in 
fact, it is considered by the few rodsters who 
have taken it as superior in its lordly resist- 
ance to that tiger of the water, the ‘* bronze- 
backer,” more generally known as the small- 
mouthed black bass. 

Although the artificial fly is the most attract- 
ive to the shad, it has been known to take the 
garden worm, a piece of fresh-water mussel, 
and even alive minnow. Frank Forrester, in 
the forties, wrote: ‘' The fly-fisher will find 
much sport in fishing for shad during its up- 
ward run in the spring,” and Thad. Norris, the 
Father of the craft in America, told us in the 
sixties: ‘‘ I was once fortunate enough to hook 
three shadin succession when fishing for perch 
with a bright little minnow, below Fairmount 
Dam on the Schuylkill River.” Thus we see 
that fishing for shad was followed many years 
ago, and the angler of to-day is neglecting a 
pastime which will repay him in sport and pro- 
vide a most delicious fish for table use. Suita- 
ble waters are numerous in the Eastern and 
Middle States, and ordinary trout tackle wiil 
do the work, 


SEASONABLE FLIES. 


Fly-fishing is the highest form of the angling 
art ; and it behooves the angler to set in order 
his fly-book with Cottonian particularity, that 
the list of his lures be in accordance with the 
necessities of the budding season. Here is a 
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list of such flies as a life-long experience has 
justified the writer in arranging with a view to 
seasonableness. They are intended to be used 
throughout the month in the order given, and 
apply very closely to all parts of the country 
where the brook trout grows and takes the 
fly : 

Coachman.—For early and late in the day 
and on dark days; white wing, peacock herl 
body, brown hackle. : 

Royal Coachman.—Scarlet silk body with 
two bands of peacock, brown hackle, white 
wing. 

White Miller.—White throughout. 

Professor—Yellow silk body, ribbed tinsel, 
pintail breast feather wing, brown hackle; tail, 
three fibers of ibis, 

Brown Hackle —Peacock body, brown hackle 
wound thick ; no wings 

Gray Hackle.—Green silk body, ribbed silver 
tinsel, gray hackle, no wings. 

These six flies may be relied on to catch 
more fish throughout the month than any 
others. They are useful at all times, but es- 
pecially so in the early fishing of the month, 
when the fish are not so fastidious as they be- 
come later. 

For all round purposes, the following is a list 
of patterns the writer has found most effective, 
premising, of course, that the above six pat- 
terns be used as well : 

Abbey.—-Body, crimson silk ribbed gold 
tinsel; wings pintail duck; hackle, brown; 
tail, three strands tippet of golden pheasant; 
tag, gold tinsel. 

Alder —Peacock herl body; wings, wood 
duck ; hackle, brown ; tag, gold tinsel. 

Black Gnat —Body, peacock herl; wings,. 
American crow ; hackle, black. 

Red Ant.—Body, scarlet silk; wings, ibis ; 
hackle, red or scarlet stained; tag, peacock 
herl. 

Red Spinner.—Body, crimson silk ribbed 
gold tinsel; wings, mallard’s under feather ; 
hackle, brown ; tail, three fibers brown hackle ; 
tag, gold tinsel. 

Stone Fly.—Body, gray silk ribbed silver 
tinsel; wings, mallard’s under wing feather ; 
hackle, gray; tail, three fibers black hackle; 
tag silver tinsel. 

fontreal.—Body, dark crimson silk ribbed, 
with gold tinsel ; wings, turkey’s wing feather ; 
hackle, scarlet ; tail, three fibers ibis ; tag, gold 
tinsel. 

Cow Dun.—Body, greenish brown worsted ; 
wings, brown hen’s wing feather; hackle, 
brown ; tag, gold tinsel. 

Seth Green.—Body, green silk ribbed, yel- 
low silk twist; wings, lead-colored feather 
from under mallard’s wing; hackle, brown ; 
tail, three strands mallard ; tag, gold tinsel. 

Soldier Palmer.—Body, scarlet silk ribbed 
gold tinsel ; hackles, brown, one short up the 
body above tinsel, one full at head and shoul- 
ders ; tag, gold tinsel. 

Pale Evening alpen: 5 yellow silk ribbed 
old tinsel; wings, mallard’s under wing 
eather ; hackle, yellow ; tail, three fibers from 

mallard’s feather ; tag, gold tinsel. 

Caldwell.—Body, claret silk ribbed gold 
tinsel; wing. pintail duck; hackle, brown; 
tail, three fibers wood-duck ; tag, gold tinsel. 








The 


Green Drake.—Body, straw silk, ribbed loose 
coils with black silk twist ; wings, wood-duck ; 
hackle, brown; tail, a few fibers of wood- 
duck. 

Cinnamon.—Body, brown worsted; wings, 
speckled; brown hen feather but speckled ; 
hackle, brown ; tail, three strands black hackle; 
tag, gold tinsel. 

Grasshopper.—Body, brown worsted ; wings, 
jungle cock’s feather ; above it one strip yel- 
low straw color, swan, dyed, and one red 


Rod. 


ibis about three fibers each ; hackle, scarlet ; 
tail. yellow, swan and pintail duck three fibers 
each ; tag, gold tinsel and one-sixteenth inch 
green silk ; head, peacock herl. 

a. scarlet silk, ribbed gold tin- 
sel; wings, jungle cock’s feather, single; 
hackle, white, with black center; tail, three 
wood-duck fibers ; tag, gold tinsel. 

Grizzly King.— Body, green silk, ribbed 
silver tinsel; wings, pintail duck; hackle, 
grizzled ; tail, red ibis ; tag, gold tinsel. 
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THE LAWS AND OPEN SEASONS OF THE U. S. A. 


Alabama.—No fish laws. 

Alaska.—No fish or game laws. 

Arizona.— Trout from June rst to September rst. 

Arkansas.—No close seasons for fishing. 

California.—Striped bass must not be taken less than 
three pounds in individual weight. Black bass can be 
caught from july 1st to January 1st, and trout from 
April 1st to December 1st. Steelhead trout can be 
taken at any time in tide-water with hook and line; 
salmon, in tide-water, from October 16th to September 
aaes above tide-water from November rsth to October 
5th. 

Colorado.—Trout (not less than eight inches long) 
and other fish can be caught from June rst to October 
31st, but no one person shall take more than twenty 
pounds of trout or fifty pounds of other fish in one day. 

Connecticut.—Trout (not less than six inches long) 
can be taken from April 1st to July 1st; black bass 
from July 1st to by J 1st; pickerel and wall-eyed pike 
shall not be caught less than twelve inches long. 

Delaware.—No restrictions on hook-and-line fish- 


ing. 

District of Columbia.—Black bass and croppie can 
be caught from June rst to April rst. 

Florida.—No close season for fish. 

Georgia.—No close season for fish. 

Idaho.—No species of fish can be caught except 
from May 1st to November rst. 

Illinois.—Fishing through the ice is permitted only 
“from March ist to December rst,” a virtual prohibi- 
tion. 

Indiana.—Fish can be caught (only with hook and 
line) in all streams, and in any month except May and 
— Pickerel and pike-perch cannot be taken when 
ess than twelve inchesin length, and black bass must 
not be less than nineinches, and not more than twenty- 
four black bass can be taken by one person in one day. 
Rock bass and croppie must not be less than six inches 
in length. 

Indian Territory.—No restrictions on fishing. 

lowa.—Salmon (pike-perch ?) and trout (not less than 
six inches) can be caught from March rst to November 
1st. Black bass, pike, croppies, or ‘‘ other game fish,” 
from May rsth to April 1st. The Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Big Sioux River are exempt from this law, also the 
Des Moines where it forms the boundary line with the 
State of Missouri. 

Kansas.—Black bass, rock bass, croppie, pike, rain- 
bow trout, and “ other game fish” can be taken from 
May 1st to March rsth. 

Kentucky —No restrictions on fishing. 

Louisiana.—No close season for fish. 

Maine.—Land-locked salmon, trout, and toque can 
be taken when the iceis out of waters until October rst, 
except on the St. Croix River and its tributaries, and on 
all waters in Kennebec County in which the close 
time shall be from September 1sth until the ice runs 
out in the following spring. In Oxford and Franklin 
counties the open season commences May rst and 
ends October 1st. White perch can be caught from 
July ist to April rst; these fish when accidentally 
caught during the close season may be kept. [A large 
number of streams are closed, and the local laws 
forbid fishing in seg | Only fly-fishing is permitted in 

uimby Pond, Four Ponds, South Bog Stream and 

‘ool, Seven Ponds, Catchin Tim, Mud, Tuftsand Duttin 
Ponds, and the catch is limited totwenty-five pounds 
in aday. Blue-back trout are everywhere protected at 
alltimes; seasalmon can be taken from July 15th toSep- 
tember rsth, and these fish, also land-locked, must be 
nine inches in length, and trout must not be less than 
five inches inlength. All devices “ except single hooks 
and lines, artificial flies, artificial minnows and insects, 
spoon hooks and spvinners,so-called.” are forbidden. 

wenty-five pounds in all of land-locked salmon, 
trout, toque, or white perch can be transported at any 


one time and must be accompanied by the owner 
thereof. Night-fishing, inland, cannot be done except 
with a dip-net, and the possession of jack-lights, spear, 
trawl, or net of any other kind is evidence of illegal 
use. Anyone who has lawfully in possession one 
trout, one toque, one land-locked salmon or one white 
perch, or ten pounds of either kind of these fish, may 
send the same to his home or to any hospital in the 
State without accompanying them. 

Maryland.—Trout can be taken from April 1st to 
August 15th, but must be six inches long. In the Po- 
tomac, and its tributaries, black bass, rock bass, pike, 
pickerel, and wall-eyed pike can be caught from June 
1st to April 15th, except in the Monocacy tributary. 

Massachusetts.—_Salmon may be caught from May 
1st to August 1st; trout, land-locked salmon and lake 
trout, from April rst to December 1st, and black bass 
from June 1st to December ist, with no limit of time 
for the Connecticut River and tributaries. 

Michigan.—Red-spotted trout, land-locked salmon, 
grayling or rainbow (California) trout can be taken 

ay rst to September rst; mascalonge, * black or 
strawberry, green or white bass,” from July 1st to 
March 1st; trout and grayling must not be less than 
six inches in length. Exportation forbidden. 

Minnesota.—All varieties of trout may be taken be- 
tween March rst and September rst; black bass of both 
species from May 1sth to March rst, and ~ other 
food-fish between May 1st and March rst. ishing 
with artificial lights prohibited, also within 400 feet of 
any fish-way, except from May 1sth to March sst. 
Hook-and-line fishing only permitted. All fish caught 
must not be less than six inches in length, except min- 
nows for bait. Fifty fish of any species must be the 
maximum score in any one day by one person. Fifty 
pounds of fish may be carried out of the State when 
accompanied by the actual catcher of them, if intended 
for consumption by the family of the person catching 
them, and not for commercial purposes. 

Mississippi.—No State fish or game laws. 

Missouri.—No restrictions on hook and line. 

Montana.—No close time as to angling. 

Nebraska.—No close seasons are prescribed for fish, 
but it is unlawful to catch California salmon, land- 
locked salmon, trout, shad, whitefish or carp that have 
been placed in any waters of the State by the Fish 
Commissioners or by private persons. 

Nevada.—Trout and land-locked salmon can be 
caught from June rst to October 1st, and lake trout 
from May rst to January 1st. The open season in the 
Humboldt River and its tributaries commences on the 
first day of June and ends November rst. 

New Hampshire.—Single hook and line with bait, 
artificial fly or spoon only can used. Salmon, 
land-locked and sea-going, can be taken from April 
15th to September 30th; trout, from April rst to August 
1st. In the month of August trout (square tail) can be 
caught in the counties of Coos, Grafton, and Carroll, 
but not in the month of April. From the lakes and 
ponds only of the aforesaid counties the trout can be 
taken until September 14th, inclusive. Ten pounds of 
trout only per day to each person, and none of them 
must be less than five inches in length. Pickerel, 
land-locked salmon, golden trout and striped bass 
to be ten inches, and black bass six inches long. 
Pike perch and white perch, except in tide-water, 
cannot be taken in May and June; black bass, be- 
tween June rsth and April 30th; mascalonge, pike, 
pickerel, and grayling cannot be taken in May or 
June, and the capture of fish introduced by the Fish 
Commission is prohibited for five years from date of 

lanting. Special laws have been enacted for the fol- 
owing waters: Lakes Warren, Sunapee, Diamond 
Ponds, Spofford, Silver, Granite, Dan Hole tributaries, 
Pleasant Pond and tributaries, Lake Wentworth 
(Smith's Pond), Greenough Ponds, tributaries of Ellis, 
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Wildcat, or Saco river, ponds in Carlers Notch and 
Waukegan Lake. These special laws slightly lengthen 
or shorten the open seasons and the size of fish caught. 

New ee bass from May 30th to Decem- 
ber rst, brook troutfrom April rst to July rsth. Black 
bass must be nine imches and trout six inches long. 
This restriction does not apply to fish taken for pve 
ing purposes. Pickerel can be caught from May 1stto 
February 2cth. Introduced fish must not betaken un- 
til three years after the date of planting. 

New Mexico.—Trout can be ca tured from June rst 
to November rst, and bass from July rst to February 
rst. The trout must not be less than six inches in 
length. Exportation from State forbidden. 

New York.—Trout of any kind (not less than six 
inches) can be caught from April 16th to August 31st, 
both inclusive. On Long Island the open season com- 
mences on March a2gth and ends on September rst. 
Lake trout and land-locked salmon from May rst to 
September 30th, both inclusive, except in the counties 
of Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland, Put- 
nam, Westchester, and Richmond, where land-locked 
salmon may be taken from April 1st to June 30th, both 
inclusive. Not more than twelve pounds of brook, 
brown, or rainbow trout can be transported and they 
must be accompanied by the person who owns them. 
Black bass can be caught from June rsth to January rst, 
both inclusive, buteach fish must beteninchesin length. 
In the County of Jefferson the open season for black 
bass commences June oth and ends January 1st. In 
Lake George and Schroon Lake from July 31st to De- 
cember 16th, both inclusive. Only twenty-four black 
bass can be taken by one person in a single day, and 
when two persons are fishing from the same boat the 
aggregate of bass taken shall not exceed thirty-six in 
any one day. On Long Island black bass can be 
caught from May 30th to December 31st, both inclu- 
sive. Inthe Thousand Islands waters black bass can 
be taken from June oth to January rst, and only 
twelve can be caught by a single person in one day and 
the aggregate of the catch by persons fishing from the 
same boat must not exceed twenty-four Pickerel, 
pike, or wall-eyed pike,can be taken from April 30th 
to March rst, but in the Thousand Islands’ waters the 
open season commences on June oth and ends on De- 
cember 31st. Mascalonge from May 30th to the last 
day of February, both inclusive. In the Thousand 
Islands, from June oth to January rst, salmon, land- 
locked salmon, or lake trout shall not be taken less 
than fifteen inches long,and fishing is not allowed 
within fifty rods of a fish-way. Salt-water striped 
bass must be eight inches long when caught. The fol- 
lowing-named waters must not be fished until 1903: 
Eastbrook and Westbrook or any of their tribu- 
taries in the town of Caldwell, or Harris or Ed- 
munds Brook, Indian and Fickle Brooks, in the 
town of Bolton, Warren County. Pike perch or pike 
(great Northern pickerel) cannot be taken from Lake 
George and Glen Lake or any of their tribu- 
taries except from June rsthto January 1st, nor bull- 
heads except from July 1st to Lampe yg 4 1st, nor black 
bass from any waters in the town of Horicon, except 
from July roth to January 1st. Perch can be taken at 
any time from Lake George. Salmon trout and land- 
locked salmon can be caught in Long Island waters 
from April 1st to September 3oth. both inclusive. 
In Jamaica Bay fishing is allowed every day of the 


year. 
“ North Carolina.—'rrout can be killed from December 
30th to October 16th. 

North Dakota.—Fishing with hook and line for all 
kinds of fish is permitted from May :st to Novem- 
ber rst. Exportation prohibited. 

Oklahoma.—No restriction with hook and line. 

Ohio —Brook trout, salmon, land-locked salmonand 
California salmon can be caught from March r4th to 
—— 15th. 

regon.—There is no law affecting hook-and-line 
fishing for salmon; trout can be caught from April rst to 
November rst, but not less than five inches long. East- 
ern brook and Loch Leven trout are protected until 
1902. 

Pennsylvania.—Native brook trout can be caught 
from April 15th to July rsth, but not less than five 
inches in length, and fishing must not be done for three 
years from date of plant, in any stream wherein brook 
trout have been placed by the Fish Commissioners. 
Salmon, not less than three pounds in weight, and 
only with hook and line, can be taken from March rst 
to August rsth; lake trout from January 1stto October 
1st; carp are not protected; black bass (6inches), wall- 
eyed pike (6 inches), and rock bass (5 inches), can be 
caught from May 30th to January rst; pikeor pickerel 
between June rst and February ist. None of the 
above restrictions apply to Lake Erie. ‘Green. yel- 
low, willow, Lake Erie and grass bass’ can be taken 


from June rst to January rst. This restriction does 
not apply to Lake Erie except inthe ponds on the 
island or peninsula forming the north and east shores 
of the harbor of Erie. Black bass and wall-eyed pike 
must not be caught from the Delaware River less than 
nine inches long, and rock bass must be six inches in 
length. No salmon or brook trout can be caught in the 
waters of Pike county except from May rst to August 
rst, and no pike or pickerel me” from June rst to 
February rsth. It is unlawful in Tiogacounty to catch 
brook trout or black bass for the purpose of sale. 

Rhode Island.—Fish must not be taken from waters 
set apart by the Fish Commissioners for the cultivation 
of fish, except through the ice, and with hook and line 
only in those ponds set apart for the cultivation of 
black bass, until after the expiration of three years 
from the date of the plant. After the expiration of 
said terin of years no black bass can be taken from the 
waters of the State, except Sneach Pond in the town 
of Cumberland, and Moswansicut Pond in the town of 
Scituate, between March rst and July 1st, and no fish- 
ing is allowed in any waters of the State except on 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, excepting the 
months of December, January, and February. The 
open season for trout is from April rst to July rsth. 

South Carolina.—No restriction on fishing. 

South Dakota.—Two hooks only can be used, except 
for suckers and buffalo fish, upon which spears can be 
used. Trout, bass, carp, shad, or croppies may be 
caught from May rst to October rst; none of these fish 
can be sold or shipped from the State. 

Tennessee.— No restrictions on fishing. 

Texas.—No close season for fish, 

Utah.—Trout and bass, with hook and line only, can 
be taken from June r4th to December rsth, and each 
fish must not be less than seven inches long. Perch, 
rock bass, croppie, Eastern brook trout, rainbow trout, 
goldfish, silverfish, and silver eels are protected until 
March 10, rgor. 

Vermont —Trout, land-locked salmon, salmon trout, 
and “longe”’’ can be caught from May 1st to Septem- 
ber 1st; black bass from June rsth to January rst; 
wall-eyed pike from May rst to January rst, except in 
Lake Champlain; white perch and mascalonge from 
— tsth to April 15th, except in Lake Champlain. 

ishing through the ice in any waters where trout, 
lake trout, or land-locked salmon exist is not permitted; 
pickerel or pike can be shot with a gun held to the 
shoulder, between sunrise and sunset, from May rst to 
March rsth; hook-and-line fishing only is authorized. 
All species of trout caught must not be less than six 
inches in length; black bass not less than ten, and a 
salmon or lake trout, land-locked salmon, or steel- 
head trout must be twelve inches in length. 

Virginia.—Trout can be taken between April rst 
and September rsth; black bass between July rst and 
May 1sth. In the Shenandoah river the open season is 
from May rsth to April rst for all kinds of fish. Bass 
of all species, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike, can- 
not be taken from the Potomac River, except from 
June rst to April 15th. This law does not apply to the 
river below the Little Falls, near Washington. There 
are numerous local laws. 

Washington.—The local or county laws are too nu- 
merous to be printed in this summary. So far as we 
can learn there is no general State law. 

West Virginia.—Jack salmon can be taken from 
une 1sth to April 15th, but not less than seven inches 
ong; brook trout, four inches ; land-locked salmon and 

brook trout from January 1st to September rst; all 
varieties of bass, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike, 
from June rsth to April rsth; pike when caught must 
not be less than eight inches in length and black bass 
sixinches. ‘*The measurements of fish shall be from 
end of nose to centre fork of tail.” 

Wisconsin.—Fish, not exceeding twenty pounds in 
weight, can be exported if accompanied by the owner. 
Black bass (six inches), mascalonge, and pike can be 
caught from May e2sth to March rst, except in Big 
Green Lake, where the open season shall be from July 
1st to March 1st, andin Devil’s Lake, where the open 
season begins June 15th and ends Decemberisth. The 
above-named law does not apply to Rush Lake in Fond 
du Lac and Winnebago counties, or Geneva Lake in 
Walworth county. All varieties of trout can be caught 
from April 15th to September rst. 

Wyoming.—* Speckled trout,” land-locked salmon, 
grayling, and California or rainbow trout, can be 
caught from May rst to November ist; trout and black 
bass must not be less than six inches in length when 
caught. Exportation prohibited, and it is unlawful for 
any person to have in possession “more than twenty 
pounds of game fish *’ in any one day. k 

Yellowstone Park.—Hook-and-line fishing is permit- 
ted at such times and manner as prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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AMATEUR DRIVING CLUBS, 
RGANIZED by the late Coil. William 
Edwards in June, 1895, the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club of Cleveland was one of 
the first of its kind to be successfully established 
on strictly amateur lines. Though its char- 
ter members were enthusiastic they were not 
without many misgivings as to eventual 
success. It wasremembered that other associ- 
ations had been attempted and failed. 





W. M. Cummer, Cleveland, 


Driving ‘* Temper,” 2:09%, Trotter. 


Extreme care was exercised in choosing the 
members and in making rules and by-laws, and 
to Colonel Edwards’ efforts much of the club’s 
success is due. It now has one of the most 
beautiful regulation mile tracks in the world, 
witha grand stand seating 5,000. Itsmeetings 
are well patronized and are attended by the 
best people in Cleveland. 

Some idea may be had of the growth of this 
club by a glance at its racing history. 

In 1895 a total of one hundred and fifty-five 
heats were contested at the fourteen matinées 
held that season. Of these eighty-five were 
slower than 2:30, and none were as fast as 
2:15. In 1899 there were decided two hundred 
and seventy-two heats, and only ten of these 
were slower than 2:30, while four were in 2:10 
or better, thirty-one in 2:15 or better, and one 
hundred and fourteen in 2:20 or better. This 
is a remarkable fact when one considers that 
all races are to four-wheeled wagon. The little 
mare Temper, owned and driven by Mr. W. 
M. Cummer, trotted the fastest mile—2:09%. 
Elloree trotted a mile in 2:10%, Askey in 
2:103/, Faustina in 2:12%, and Fanny Foley 
in 2:13%. Sunland Belle paced a mile in 
2:07%, the fastest matinée performance ever 
recorded. 

Cleveland holds nearly all of the amateur 
wagon records, several of which are faster 
than the present professional marks. The 


Cleveland club’s system of prizes includes a 
blue ribbon to the winner of each race, red to 
second, and yellow to third in the summary. 

At the end of the season, handsome silver 
cups are presented to winners of the largest 
number of races in both the trotting and pac- 
ing divisions. Cups and ribbons are also given 
for, amongst other results, the fastest miles, 
the largest number of races won by a stable, 
the largest number of races won by “ green” 
performers. 

The list of matinée horses which have been 
used by the members of the Cleveland Club 
numbers several hundred, including such well- 
known animals as Temper, 2:09% to wagon 
(professional record, 2:13%); Elloree, 2:10 to 
wagon (professional record, 2:09%); Praytell, 
2:09%; Alrich, 2:12%; Anita S., 2:193/ to 
wagon (professional record, 2:234%); Anton, 
2:163% to wagon (professional record, 2:20%); 
Czarina, 2:19 to wagon (professional record, 
2:31); Dean, 2:163% to wagon (professional 
record, 2:20); Dorothy, 2:193 to wagon (pro- 
fessional record, 2:23%); Eloise, 2:15 (wagon 
record, 2:16%); Freeland, 2:17 to wagon (pro- 
fessional record, 2:173{); Incense, 2:14% to 
wagon (professional record, 2:1734); Lena Wil- 
son, 2:15% to wagon; Lissa, 2:16% to wagon 
(professional record, 2:1634); Mayflower, 2:16% 
to wagon (professional record, 2:18); Newcastle, 
2:11% to wagon (professional record, 2:11%); 
Peep o’ Day, wagon record, 2:16% (professional 
record, 2:21); Peter Swift, wagon record, 2:18 
(professional record, 2:24%); Silverlake, to 
wagon, 2:16% (professional record, 2:21). 
All the above are trotters. The pacers at 
Cleveland have not fared so well, the only real 
fast one being Sunland Belle. Her record to 








Charles A. Otis, Jr., Cleveland, 


Driving “ Briar Rose,” 2:20% to wagon. 





Outing for May. 


wagon is 
2:07%, while 
her profes- 
sional record 
is 2:08%. It 
will, no 
doubt, be 
understood 
that all the 
professional 
records re- 
ferred to are 
made to 
sulxzices 
weighing from 28lbs. to 35lbs., while speed 
wagons weigh from 58lbs. to 95lbs. Mr. W. J. 
White, who owns the champion pacer, Star 
Pointer, 1:59%, is a prominent member of the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club, and it is under- 
stood that he will start the great horse in one 
of this season’s matinées to beat the present 
professional record of 2:03%, held by Bumps. 
When Star Pointer is fit he will probably draw 
a wagon a mile in very close to two minutes. 
Among the members are Messrs. Calvary 
Morris, D. R. Hanna, Frank Rockefeller, M. 
A. Bradley, E. W. Christy, W. M. Cummer, 
H. K. Devereux, J. T. Dewey, C. E. Grover, 
H. M. Hanna, L. C. Hanna, W. P. Murray, F. 
N. Reed, W. J. White, and W. B. White. 
Great preparations are being made for this 
year’s matinées. Arrangements are under way 
for a series of inter-city races between Boston, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, and Toledo. 


“Star Pointer,” 1:59%, 
Champion of the World. 


The Pittsburg Driving Club, an offshoot in a 
sense of the Cleveland impulse, has had a very 
successful career, It was organized on much 
the same lines as the Cleveland club, and its 
membership includes the best citizens of Pitts- 
burg and Alleghany, It hasa fine fast regula- 
tion mile track, and will this year build a hand- 
some club-house, grand stand, and stables. 

Its members have made numerous purchases 
of trotters and pacers for this season’s racing, 
with the main idea in view of securing every 
amateur record possible. Last year, although 
new in organization and track, the Pittsburg 
club secured the amateur team trotting record 
of the world, 2:13%, to wagon, and the stallion 
trotting record of the world, 2:10%, to wagon. 
Both these records are held by Mr. J. D. Cal- 
lery, the team record being made by him with 
his stallion Guy and his mare Ferris W., while 
the stallion record was made with Guy. 

The fastest mile at the trotting gait ever 
driven by an amateur to wagon is also held by 
a member of the Pittsburg Club, Mr. W. S. 
Steele, who drove Cephas in 2:09% at Cleve- 


land, September 8, 1898, in the presence of five 
hundred people. Cephas is owned by Mr. 
Harry Darlington, who drove the horse a mile 
in june, 1898, in 2:123/. Mr. Dariington also 
owns Rose Turner, 2:13% ; Marguerite, 2:14; 
Faust, 2:18%, and several ‘‘ green” ones, in- 
cluding the sensationally fast gelding, Mr. 
Middlemay, that has pulled a cart a mile in 
2:10%. Itis Mr. Darlington’s ambition to get 
a team that will trot to pole in 2:10, and it 
seems reasonable if he can get a perfect mate 
to Cephas that he will solve the problem, 

Mr. Charles Donnelly has aspirations, and 
when it is considered that he owns Dick Hub- 
bard, 2:09%; Little Edgar, 2:10% (who was 
second to Tommy Britton in 2:08 last year); 
Curta, 2:13%, and Linsign, 2:15%, it would 
seem that he has reasons for his ambition. Mr. 
P. C. Knox has the team, Wert, 2:15, and B. 
C., 2:15%, for which he paid $10,000, and he 
also has the fast Sidney gelding, Dr. Leek, 
2:09%. ‘The latter should be an ideal matinée 
horse. That stout-hearted gray gelding, Suc- 
cess, 2:11%, is owned by Mr. W. V. Callery. 
Mr. C. B. Schaeffer has Baronwood, 2:14%, and 
this horse is bound to be heard from in this 
season’s matinées. He is a shapely gelding, 
good-gaited, and trots very fast. I look for the 
brown horse, Demon, by Wilton, to trot to a 
sensational wagon-record thisseason. Last year 
he trotted in a race to a wagon-record of 2:15%, 
and jogged the last eighth of the mile. The 
black stallion, Benezette, 2:25, owned by Mr. 
John E. Bole, took his record over a half-mile 
track. He has trotted miles better than 2:10, 
and makes a grand wagon horse. Other fast 
ones owned by members of the Pittsburg 
Club, are Visalia, 2:12%, by Iris; Captain 
Caffrey, 2:16% (trial, 2:14%), by Charles 
Caffrey ; Bourbon Bennell, 2:14%, by Bourbon 
W.; Albert C., 2:16%, by Clay; J. F. Han- 
sen, 2:19, 
by Hamble- 
tonian Wilkes; 
Sylvina, 
2:17%, by 
Silver. Cloud; 
Shadeland 
Norwood, 
2:13%, by 
Shadeland On- 
ward; Fre- 
donia, 2:16%, 
by Black 
Cloud; Edna 
Cook, 2:12, by 
Alcantara, and 
Lentolus, 2:15, 
by Pactolus. 


J. G. Bennett, 
President Pittsburg and Alleghany 
Driving Park Association. 

















There seems to be a very great difference of 
opinion among the various driving clubs as to 
what constitutes an amateur driver. I am 
in receipt of half a dozen letters on the subject, 
one from an old organization, and the others 
from newly-established ones, asking OuTING 





‘Ember Day,” 2:17 to Wagon. 
J. G. Bennett, Owner and Driver, 


to settle the dispute. As custom makes a 
law, in the absence of legislation, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to custom among the other recog- 
nized amateur sports. An amateur driver, 
therefore, may be defined as one who has 
never entered a contest against profession- 
als, for prize or profit, nor ever driven for a 
purse or for hire. There can be no exception 
to the rule in amateur driving. . Once a profes- 
sional, always a professional. I recognize the 
fact that this will bar out many estimable gen- 
tlemen, but I do not see how the sport is to be 
kept clean if a man can bea professional to- 
day and an amateur to-morrow. 


Driving clubs in search of new features 
might well try races for women drivers. In al- 
most every club there are women who enjoy the 
sport as much as do the men, and are quite as 
skilful. No doubt, it would add interest to the 
matinées if a single event were occasionally set 
aside for ladies exclusively. 

Another good feature would be a handicap 
race, on the Austrian style, i. e., from a stand- 
ing start. This would require very careful 
work on the part of the handicapper, and he 
should be guided entirely by the wagon records 
of the horses. 

I think, too, the amateur clubs can well re- 
vive racing under saddle. It is a very pretty 
sight, and would certainly add pleasing variety 
to a programme, 

Then, again, there are now so many very 
fast horses owned by members of matinée 
clubs that, after the season has advanced far 
enough for the good ones to be in condition, 
there should be regularly advertised efforts to 
beat the present world’s records, 

The rapid extension of matinée driving clubs 


The Light Harness Horse. 
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throughout the United States naturally sug- 
gests the desirability of a national organiza- 
tion. The clubs have to a great extent adopted 
the rules of one of the two professional organ- 
izations, and some have even taken out mem- 
berships in one of those associations, These 
rules are inadequate, and membership in a pro- 
fessional association, even for protection, is un- 
desirable. Amateur drivers should have a na- 
tional organization. 


In the death of that rare trotting champion, 
Maud S., 2:0834, light harness racing has lost 
one who brightened many a page of its history 
She was in her youth, the one particular star 
in the stable of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
who sold her to Mr. Robert Bonner before she 
won her greatest laurels. Maud S. died the 
property of Robert Bonner’s Sons, and was 
buried with due ceremony by the side of that 
other illustrious hero of the trotting turf, Dex- 
ter, 2:17%, at East View, N. Y. 


It has long been my opinion that horse show 
associations should cither bar professional ex- 
hibitors or put them in ‘‘ dealers” classes. The 
amateur, selecting his exhibits from a neces- 
sarily small stable, has little chance of winning 
in classes where the large dealers participate. 
Moreover, I cannot see how it adds to the in- 
terest in horse shows to have professional deal- 
ers winning a large majority of the prizes. The 
Philadelphia Horse Show Association is, I be- 
lieve, the first that has eliminated the profes- 
sional feature, and I prophesy that it will there- 
by largely increase both its entry list and attend- 
ance. 








4 i 


Charles Donnelly, Pittsburg, 
Owner, driving “ Curta,”’ 2:13%. 


The club-house of the Parkway Driving 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is well designed, its 
grounds are beautiful and its half-mile track 
one of the best in the country. Its meetings 


are annually most interesting, and yet the at- 
tendance at Parkway is never sufficient to jus- 
tify the usually elaborate and expensive pro- 
Natuan A. Cote. 


gramme arranged. 














THE TELE-PHOTO LENS. 
LTHOUGH the tele-photographic lens has 
been before the public for about ten 
years, it has been by photographers 
generally regarded as suitable only for the 
kind of work indicated by its name, ‘ far’’ 
photography, or the photographing of dis- 
tant objects, and has been practically neg- 
lected. That it has been so is a pity, as while 
it is unique in its suitability for the require- 
ments of the naturalist and the sportsman, it 
will do everything as well as, and some things 
much better than, any of the ordinary types of 
lenses, 

I notice this now, for the purpose of direct- 
ing attention to 7elephotography, a book re- 
cently given to the photographic world by 
Thomas R, Dallmeyer, and published in this 
country by Longmans, Green & Co., in which, 
both by precept and example, by illustration 
and clearly written description, the nature and 
properties of the tele-photo lens are shown. 

The tele-photo lens consists of a positive 
lens (it may be either single or double), anda 
negative lens of shorter focus placed behind it 
in a tube with rack and pinion ; and it differs 
from all other lenses, in that, while the focus 
of the latter is constant, that of the former is 
variable, depending on the relative positions of 
the three points—the positive lens, the negative 
lens, and the plate—or the distance to which the 
camera is drawn out. By this arrangement 
the focus is projected to a point considerably 
in advance of the positive lens, and the magnifi- 
cation or size of image is equal to that given by 
a positive lens of that focus, 

In this way—while the naturalist may photo- 
graph a bird on the nest without going near 
enough to frighten it, or the geologist any par- 
ticular stratum on an inaccessible rock — the 
professional photographer in the studio may 
make a life-sized head with a lens that, without 
the tele attachment, has a focus of less than ten 
inches, reproduce the hands in any desired po- 
sition in something like their natural size, and 
secure perspective that not only is but ‘' looks” 
correct. 





TRANSFERRING CLOUDS ‘10 NEGATIVES. 

The greatest attraction of a charming land- 
scape is a beautiful sky, but rarely can the 
ground and sky be photographed together, and 
when they are it is rarer still that the clouds are 
at their best. Various methods are employed 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


for printing in clouds from separate negatives, 
all more or less successful, but all involving con- 
siderable work and great care. Where a number 
of prints are required the labor is much lessened 
by transferring the clouds to the negative and 
so printing both together at one operation, in- 
stead of printing from separate negatives. Such 
transferring, hitherto a difficult operation, is 
so simplified by P. Rowe’s method that with a 
stock of his cloud negatives a ‘‘ bald-headed ” 
picture need never be sent out. 

The first step is to select a suitable negative, 
one with an opaque sky, and soak it for ten 
minutes, or until the film can be removed from 
the glass, in a 20 per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphite. The separation is most easily effected 
by gently raising one corner and going all 
around the edge, and then working towards the 
centre, The stripped film is well washed, and it 
and the landscape negative are soaked together 
in water forashort time. They are then drawn 
out together, film to film, and squillgeed, care 
being taken to remove any air-bells that may 
have formed. Before commencing, the follow- 
ing solutions should have been prepared : 


{ Potassium ferricyanide...... 15 grains 
AE Ria wccis oe oaw sons I ounce 
§ Sodium hyposulphite........ 50 grains 
| PRE sciale) Sidi 44i-oneiseoem x I ounce 


Mix just before using, and apply with a 
brush, a tuft of cotton, or a small piece of 
sponge, all over the sky, taking care no sharp 
line of demarkation is allowed at the horizon. 
Occasional examination by transmitted light 
will reveal the progress of the process; and 
when the transference is complete, or clouds 
of the required density are obtained, separate 
the film from the negative and wash till the 
yellow color disappears. 

Obviously this is not a case of real transfer- 
ence, but answers the same purpose. The re- 
ducing agent acts equally over all the surface ; 
and where, in the cloud negative, there is a de- 
posit, the agent expends itself on that, but 
where the negative is transparent, or even 
translucent, the agent passes through the film 
and acts on the even sky of the landscape neg- 
ative, converting what would have been an in- 
tolerable white-paper sky into beautiful ‘‘castles 
in the air.” 

Todo this well needsa little practice, but with 
practice the process will be found very much 
easier than it seems to be from the description. 

Dr. JouHn NICOL. 
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NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM B, CURTIS, 


A* the New York Sportsmen’s Show, held 
March 1st to 17th, in Madison Square 
Garden, several new swimming records 
were established. The tank was 75 feet long, 
30 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, the water fresh, 
and keptat a temperature of about 75 degrees. 
W. E. Dickey, of New York Athletic Club, 
just equalled the plunging record of 58 feet, held 
previously by F. J. Wells and G. B. Clark. 

E. C. Schaefer, American champion and rec- 
ord-holder at almost all distances, was some- 
what stale after his unusual exertions during the 
Boston Sportsmen's Show, and did not equal 
expectations in some of his performances 
though winning five championship races— 
among them, the fifty-yards swimming on 
back in 36 1-5s., beating by two seconds his 
own American record, and he won the 125 
yards with four turns, in 1m. 30 1-5s., estab- 
lishing, in the absence of a previous one, a 
fresh American record by default. 

The most notable recent indoor performance 
was the hurdle race at the annual games of the 
Thirteenth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., held 
March 1oth, in their armory, Brooklyn, L. I. 
In the final heat A, C. Kraenzlein, Pennsylva- 
nia and the New York Athletic Club, starting 
from scratch, and giving two opponents ten 
yards, won easily in 15 1-5s. without touching a 
hurdle. The race was over substantial hur- 
dles set upon the board floor of the drill hall, 
straightaway, the competitors wearing sprint- 
ing shoes with short spikes. The timekeepers 
were recognized experts of national reputation. 
The course was 120 yards, and each of the hur- 
dles 3ft. 6in. high, all of these measurements 
having been verified by the officials after the 
race, and no record ever made is less liable to 
question. The time, 15 1-5s., has never been 
done indoors before, and never anywhere ex- 
cept by Mr. Kraenzlein, who first made it 
on the Parkside track, Chicago, IIl., June 18, 
1898, in a match between Chicago A. A. and 
N. Y. A. C. teams, 

Kraenzlein is a fair-haired lad, nearly six feet, 
but looking an inch shorter on account of a 
slight stoop. He is not heavily muscled, and 
exhibits none of the points usually supposed 
to accompany great athletic ability. Yet he 
holds the world’s records, amateur or profes- 
sional, for the 120 yards (high) hurdles, the 220 
yards (low) hurdles, and for running long 
jump. If he would give up hurdling and 
practice sprinting for one season, he would no 
doubt be enrolled as the world’s record holder 


at 100 and 150 yards, if not also at 420 yards 
running. 

At the same meeting with Kraenzlein’s hur- 
dle race, A. C. Duffey, of Georgetown, ran an 
exhibition sixty yards on the board floor, and, 
after trials in 6 3-5s. and 7s., finished the third 
attempt in 6 2-5s., just equaling the record pre- 
viously credited to himself and J. W. L. Tewks- 
bury, Pennsylvania; but, as the affair was only 
an exhibition, the record cannot be allowed 
under the rules of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

The fifty-seventh annual race between eight- 
oared crews of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities was‘rowed, March 31st, over the usual 
course, from Putney to Mortlake, 4 miles 380 
yards up the Thames River, with a flood tide. 
The weather was fine, the wind light, the wa- 
ter smooth, and the tide an ‘unusually swift 
flood. Cambridge was a strong favorite before 
the start, and justified public opinion by win- 
ning easily by twenty lengths, an interval 
which would have been lengthened had not the 
winning crew eased perceptibly near the finish. 
The time, 18m. 47s., just equals the previous 
best-on-record made by Oxford, March 22, 
1893; but the shifting conditions of tide, wind 
and water render times over this course practi- 
cally,valueless for purposes of comparison, and 
it is probable, considering the fast tide and 
fine weather of this year’s race, that better 
crews than Cambridge, 1900, have won and lost 
in slower time. 

The following are the important recent 
decisions : 

Amateur racquet championship of America (B. A. 
A. courts)—Won by E. H. Miles over Q. A. Shaw, Jr., 
I5—4, 1I—15, 155) 15—3- 

Court Tennis U.S. championship (N. Y.)—Won by 
E. H. Miles over —— Stockton, 6—o, 6—2, 6—2. 

a fencing championship, March 31, N. 
Y. Racquet Club—Won by Harvard with score of 23; 
Annapolis, 22; Cornell, 21; Columbus, 20; Yale, 4. 
Individual honors—A. E. Wieland (Cornell), 11; 8. L. 
Ware (Columbia), 10; H. Tamura (Annapolis), 9. 

Amateur Hockey League championship (N.Y.)—Won 
by Crescent A. C. team. 

International Exhibition Hockey (N. Y.)—Ottawa 
defeated All Manhattan. 

Grand American handicap and silver trophy of the 
Interstate Association, Interstate Park, Long Island; 
208 entries—Won ved H. D. Bates, Ridgeton, Ontario, 
by 34 birds straight. ; 

Inter-collegiate gymnastic championship (N. Y.)— 
Won by Columbia, with 26 points; Yale, second. 17 

oints ; Harvard, third. Individual point cup—Won 
by J. de la Fuente (Columbia), 109.91 points; E. L. 
Eliason (Yale), second, 106.56 points. 

Oxford v. Cambridge inter-university track a sem 
pe vee Club grounds. London, March 30. xford 

efeated Cambridge 6 events to 4. 

Oxford won—100 yard dash, time, 10%s.; Hammer 
throwing, 115 ft.2 ins.; Long jump, 21 ft. 8 ins.; Quar- 
ter mile, so 3-5 s.; Throwing the weight, 36 ft. 8 ins.; 
High jump, s ft. 7% ins. i 

Cambridge won—Half-mile run, 1 m. 58 3-5 s.; Hur- 
dles, 16 1-5 s.; One mile, 4 m. 28 2-5 s.; Three miles, 
15M. 1 2-5 S. 











SPRING OUTING CLOTHES FOR SPORTSMEN. 
By ‘“ How.” 


HERE is a popular idea that the small 
country boy with bare feet, a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and a crooked hick- 
ory pole, catches more trout than the 

man in Scotch tweeds, with fishing-basket of 
most approved design, and a fly rod of finest 
split bamboo. The true reason for such a be- 
lief, however, lies not so much in the man’s 
clothes as in the small boy’s greater knowl- 
edge of trout, and the principle of it applies 
not only to fishing, but throughout the list of 
sports. There is nothing more absurd than a 
man in yachting clothes who does not own 
even a catboat ; and he who would hunt would 
better learn to ride before he bothers himself 
with hunting attire. 

As regards fishing, the choice of clothes is 
quite beyond any strict rules of fashion, but 
there are certain suggestions to be made which 
may be worth remembering. 

The most serviceable hat is one of soft gray 
felt, with a fairly broad brim, bare of binding, 
which can be pulled down over the eyes or all 
around the head. The band should be of some 
very loosely-woven material, into which a hook 
may be stuck without its being a five minutes’ 
job to get it out again, or of Mexican leather, 
through which the snell may be pulled. The 
hatband is a most convenient place to stick a 
fly when one wishes to make a quick change in 
the interests of a particularly attractive trout 
who allows himseif to be seen at the bottom of 
some shady pool, but absolutely refuses to be 
tempted. 

A sack or Norfolk jacket of tweed, with large, 
roomy, patched pockets worn over a medium- 
weight sweater, cut low at the neck to show the 
stock, knickerbockers, ribbed wool stockings or 


_puttees and heavy tan boots make a good cos- - 


tume for what may be called ‘‘ dry fishing,” but 
for walking up a trout-stream, skittering, or 
fly-fishing in shallow water, light rubber boots 
reaching well up the thighs are indispensable. 
For threatening weather a rubber coat which 
hangs low enough to cover the boot tops—that 
is, about half-way to the knees—is extremely 
serviceable. It is not long enough to drag in 
wading through shallow water, and yet, with 
the boots, gives perfect protection from the 
rain. Asa rain coat for ordinary use I should 
advise Cravenette, or some other water-proof 
cloth, but for fishing rubber is the better. 
Tennis, which for the past few years has 
been forced into a more or less inconspicuous 
position by the ancient and royal game of golf, 
will, it seems, this year again be given the at- 
tention it merits, and flannels will be the key- 
note in the scale of costume. White, gray, or 
striped trousers, worn turned up around the 
ankles, are smarter and will be more generally 
worn than duck, though white duck does very 
well for actual play. Soft-fronted madras, or 
percale, shirts with low turned-down collars at- 
tached, tan leather belts and hose with a stripe, 
clock, or small spot design will be most correct. 
On‘dirt courts low rubber-soled tan shoes will 


prevent slipping, but for grass, I should advise 
shoes with small blunt spikes. 

There is, strictly speaking, no one particular 
golf suit prescribed by fashion or good form. 
It should perhaps be noted, however, that long 
flannel trousers, worn with moderately heavy 
woolen half-hose and low tan shoes, will be 
smarter than knickerbockers or what have 
commonly come to be known as “‘ golf trou- 
sers.” Light-weight ribbed sweaters, cut low 
at the neck like a waistcoat, and white or 
colored stocks are good for early spring play, 
but I should not advise the silk-sleeved woolen 
waistcoats; and during the summer months 
cheviot, madras, and percale shirts with turned- 
down collars or stocks are almost the only thing 
possible. Colored waistcoats and red coats with 
brass buttons will no doubt be somewhat worn 
on club links, but are bad style, it seems to me, 
for general use. 

Knickerbockers are most comfortable, as 
well as the best form, for bicycle riding. They 
should be cut full over the thighs, and narrow- 
ing down to the knees, where the cloth is so 
taken in as to fit rather tight without binding. 
The cuffs or extensions may be of box-cloth, 
buckskin, or the same material as the trousers, 
and should button, like riding breeches, di- 
rectly in front, instead of at the side. Cloth 
puttees, with or without spats attached, and 
cut to wind spirally around the leg from the 
ankle to the knee, are rather smarter than the 
old woolen stockings turned over at the top. I 
should not advise having a coat of the same 
material as the knickerbockers, unless, perhaps, 
it be a Norfolk jacket. Colored waistcoats of 
flannel or lamb’s wool, either single-breasted 
or of the ‘‘ Cairo”’ shape, with converging but- 
tons and points at the bottom, if well made, and 
not too bright and striking in design, are still 
good style for wheeling. 

Asmart-looking riding suit is made of check- 
lined materials in tones of gray and brown, 
The coat should be cut rather close at the 
waist, and with skirts hanging well around in 
front, so as to cover a good part of the thighs ; 
should have four bone buttons in front, and 
three on the sleeves, fairly large side pockets 
and a breast pocket with flaps. The breeches 
are of the same material, with buckskin strap- 
pings, full over the thighs, tight at the knees, 
and with buttons directly in front. Either 
boots or leather riding gaiters may be worn 
with this suit, and I should advise a single- 
breasted check Tattersall waistcoat, cut rather 
high, and white cheviot stock. A derby is, of 
course, the proper hat. A good outer coat for 
riding is the full-backed raglan of unlined cov- 
ert cloth. 

For yachting clothes, flannels, duck, and 
rough grained blue serge are the proper ma- 
terials. Jackets are usually made double- 
breasted. The regulation dark blue cloth or 
white duck yachting cap is still the most cor- 
rect head dress, and shoes should be of tan, low, 
and with thick red rubber soles. 
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Cart.Q% To-D ay 


By Caspar Whitney 
Illustrations by Edward Penfield 


|) V ER all the world, and 
since the earliest writ- 
ing of history, the cart 
has been the first 
wheeled vehicle of 
nations. Behind that 
we find the sledge as 
man’s primitive car- 
riage; and the first 
sledge no doubt was a forked tree-limb, 
which by simple evolution became a 
box on rollers, and subsequently a cart 
on wheels. 

The story of the cart is not without 
interesting features. Periods in its his- 
tory reflect the trend of popular disposi- 
tion as surely as they mark the cart’s 
structural development and its uses. 

Originally, with unadorned body and 
heavy solid wheel, this vehicle’s place 
in the industrial life of the people was 
pacific and invaluable. In the stirring 
days of Grecian and of Roman ascen- 
dancy, more lightly yet more securedly 
fashioned, it flourished because best 
suited to war and to racing—the two 
absorbing interests of the times. In the 
era following that in which rose Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham — England’s Great 
Commoner—the last quarter of last 
century, the cart came to be a favorite of 
the pleasure-loving, because of a heavy 
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tax levied upon four-wheelers unde1 
the impression that they were conducive 
to luxurious tastes and habits. 

To this very day the cart retains its 
popularity wherever wheeled vehicles 
are employed; and in the lands where 
the modernizing hand has touched light- 
est, I have found the cart longest of 
lineage and most highly decorated of 
carriages. This is particularly true of 
Siam and Burmah and India. A more 
picturesque vehicle than that of the 
Burmese does not exist; and although 
the traveling cart of Northern India, 
the ekka, is by no means lovely, its 
use has long since become traditional, 
and it is, moreover, an amazingly handy, 
if uncomfortable little trap. There is 
yet another native Indian cart,a heavier, 
easier - riding one, the rekla, which, 
while being more comfortable, is even 
less lovely in appearance, and by no 
means so speedy a method of transpor- 
tation. 

Now, while there is no doubting the 
type and uses of the earliest carts, there 
does appear to be uncertainty as to 
eavhom is due the honor of being the first 
builders. A few historians declare the 
first carts to have been built in Ethio- 
pia, and in point of fact there is some 
evidence to support the claim. The 
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majority of 
students and 
of writers, 
however, are 
convinced of 
the first 
wheelwright 
being an 
Egyptian. 
Whatever 
justice there 
may be in 
either claim, 
certain it is 
that if the 
igyptians 
were not 
actually the first to use vehicles, their 
builders at.least achieved the most 
notable results, and left the more lasting 
impression on the pages of history. 





Bombay Rekla or Passenger Cart. 


The first two-wheeled chariots on rec- 
ord are those to be seen on the ruined 
walls of the Temple of Karnak, com- 
memorating the victories of Menepthah 
I, sixteen hundred cen- 
turies before Christ! 
Not only are these the 
first records of chariots, 
but in the open six- 
spoked wheel shown, 
they indicate the ad- 
vanced skill of the Egyp- 
tian workmen. 

The Tokkari people, 
contemporaries of the 
Egyptians, were vastly 
inferior in the construc- 
tion of their carts, which 
were clumsy and had 
solid wheels, pinned to- 
gether in sections. I 
have seen just such 
wheels in use all over 
rural Mexico; indeed, to 





Ancient Egyptian Cart in Florentine Museum. 


within a 
dozen years, 
there were 
practically 
none others 
to be found 
outside the 
towns, and 
this very day 
such may be 
seen in the 
southern 
part of our 
own terri- 
tory of New 
Mexico. 
Curiously 
enough, too, the whips of the earliest 
Egyptians were quite like those of the 
American Indian, with wrist loop and 
a thong attached to a short decorated 
wooden handle. 

The Assyrians had a start on the 
Egyptians of over a dozen centuries, yet 
their carts revealed nothing like the in- 
genuity shown in those manufactured 
by the Egyptians. The Assyrian wheel 
had at least eight spokes and some had 
as many as twelve; therefore they were 
stronger, and purposely so made to with- 
stand the service of warfare, which in- 
cluded driving furiously over the slain 
and wounded of the battlefield. In re- 
spect of the wheels, generally frail and 
uncertain in those primitive days, the 
Assyrian appears to have been some- 
what near the Egyptian standard, but in 
all other chariot-building particulars 
the latter’s handiwork was unequaled. 

In the museum of Florence, Italy, is 





Burmese Cart. 
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Hackney Cart. 


a genuine Egyptian chariot, which un- 
questionably belonged to the Ptolemaic 
age! It is built of birch and iron, with 
a floor made of rushes, looking very 
like the cane- bottoms on old-time 
kitchen chairsof youthful memory. But 
we need not go so far as Florence to 
view the work of ancient Egyptian 
wheelwrights. There are the remnants 
of a wheel in the New York Historical 
Society rooms, New York City, found by 
Dr. H. Abbott, ina mummy pit at Da- 
shour, and belonging to a period of about 
B. C. 300. This wheel has a wooden tire 
and a fourteen-inch hub, giving every 
indication that it rotated around the 
axle and not with it, as most, if not 
all, of the ancient hubs did ; for in those 
times nearly all axles were not fixed, 
but rotary. The first carts show no iron 
whatever, the rims being wood, steamed 
and bent on. 

Until the days of the Komans, carts 
differed not a great deal in general, ex- 
cept as I have said, in the number of 
spokes, and in slightly better work, 
here and there. The uniformity of de- 
sign makes the tracing of one ancient 
chariot look much like that of another. 


Grecian and Roman vehicles have 
been greatly confused by historians, 
and the former usually conceded to be 
the more worthy of comment, but with- 
out sufficient reason so far as I can 
learn. Undoubtedly the Grecian eight- 
spoke racing chariot was more strongly 
built than the first products of the Ro- 
man wheelwright, though that appears 
to have been an outcome of poor roads 
rather than of superior workmanship. 
In point of fact, the Romans had a 
greater variety of vehicles suited to 
many different purposes than any other 
of the early nations—a _ distinction 
directly traceable to the superiority of 
their roads. The first Roman vehicles 
were indeed less of a chariot in the 
Grecian sense and more of a cart as we 
understand it; later, when the racing 
began, the chariot was patterned after 
the Grecian, but finally developed into 
a national and more ornate type. 

But we cannot, of course, attempt to 
follow the cart throughout its entire 
evolution, from Egypt to Rome, to the 
British Islands with the Romans, and 
back again tothe continent; it is enough 
for our present purpose to know that in 
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one form or another the two-wheel cart 
was the standard vehicle of ancient 
days. 

Shifting somewhat abruptly, there- 
fore, from those ages long gone to com- 
paratively recent times, we come to 
England and tothe two-wheel chaise— 
unquestionably the modern forerunner 
of our cart of to-day—which succeeded 
the post-chaise of four wheels, the only 
conveyance of the road before 1630. 

Following this two-wheel variety, and, 
so far as my investigations prove, I 
think rightly in sequence, was the 
English gig, which made its first ap- 
pearance in 1754, and is the origin of 
the present stanhope and tilbury. Its 
body rested in front of the wheels on 
long shafts, and at back was hung on 
leather straps pendent from iron braces, 
springs not having become customary 
on two-wheeled carriages. From this 
type, too, is descended the Spanish 
volante, which exists to-day as it did 
a century ago—practically unchanged. 
It has no straps at the back, but the 
body rests farther forward on the shafts, 
and thereby acquires some of the elas- 
ticity of the buckboard. This early gig 
was also the type from which the Norwe- 
gians took their native cariole—which 
is part chaise, part cabriolet, with more 
elongated body. 

Meantime, some carriage- building was 





being done in France and in Italy, 
which I shall not explore, however, since 
in general only fleeting impressions 
were made upon the cart in its evolu- 
tion, except by one coming from Italy, 
and giving form to the curricle that fol- 
lowed close upon the English gig of 
1754. This was quite the most attrac- 
tive and the most practical cart of that 
period, and indeed the first to embody 
the principles of present-day wheel- 
wrighting. It became immediately 
popular, and in the end so extremely 
fashionable that its price ranged as 
high as five hundred dollars—an enor- 
mous figure in those days of simple 
and inexpensive tastes. It was very 
lightly constructed and of two pat- 
terns: the curricle proper, for two 
horses, and the curricle gig, for one 
horse. There was practically no differ- 
ence in the two models; the body of the 
gig being perhaps a bit shorter, but the 
other being the one affected by fashion, 
because its two horses lent ostenta- 
tion not given by the single-horse gig. 
In principle this curricle was the pro- 
totype of the one in use to-day; but in 
common with all the early gigs and 
chaises, its body, though not so ugly as 
those of the others, was yet far from 
seemly. 

Hitherto the wheelwright had con- 
cerned himself chiefly in developing a 


Kentucky Breaking Cart. 
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Jaunting Car. 


practical cart which would be fairly 
comfortable for the passengers and 
light on the horse; but in this period his 
attention appears to have first become 
directed towards improving the appear- 
ance of the carriage. One of the earliest 
tangible results of the refinement of the 
gig-curricle-chaise type was the stan- 
hope, first seen in about 1815. 

But the stanhope, as then produced, 
had only a short-lived popularity, owing 
to its employment of cross springs for 
the first time, which made it too hard 
on the horse; and the tilbury, which 
appeared about ten years later, had 
only a temporary vogue for the same 
good reason. 

Perhaps the most important refine- 
ment at this period of the gig type, and 
the one that left its impress indeli- 
bly upon modern two-wheeled vehicles, 
was a cabriolet, invented by a French- 
man-—-Colonel Grobert. The objects he 
sought in this cart were to impart elas- 
ticity in movement of the vehicle when 
loaded, thereby lightening the draft on 
the horse, and to lessen the chances of 
upsetting, by lowering the centre of 
gravity. Although never generally ac- 
cepted in its entirety, yet the principles 
this type embodied were recognized as 
desirable, and checked for a time the 


prevailing tendency to high and hard- 
drawing carts. 

It has never been satisfactorily de- 
termined, I believe, whether the going- 
to-cover or dog cart, one of the early 
evolutions from the chaise-gig type, 
was a French or an English invention. 
The fact that it had its origin in hunt- 
ing rather than in mere pleasure driv- 
ing, would suggest English origin; yet 
it is true the French were more active 
in carriage-building at the beginning of 
the present century (1800) than the Eng- 
lish, although, on the other hand, an 
elaborate history of French carriages 
published in 1780 makes no mention of 
this cart. 

The very early English makers turned 
their fancy to four- wheelers; so that 
style became the popular one, and 
would no doubt have remained so, out of 
respect to national tenacity to tradition, 
if for no other reason, had it not come 
to be regarded as a breeder of luxu- 
rious habits and taxed accordingly. 
Thus it happened that, in order to 
evade the tax, two wheels were dis- 
used, and the cart became the vehicle 
first of the economical, and _ subse- 
quently, when its possibilities were 
appreciated, of the sport and pleasure 
seeking. 
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Wildcat, or Saco river, ponds in Carlers Notch and 
Waukegan Lake. These special laws slightly lengthen 
or shorten the open seasons and the size of fish caught. 

New Jerse slack bass fr lay 30th to Decem- 
ber ist, brook trout from April rst to July reth. Black 
bass must be nine inches and trout six inches long. 
This restriction does not apply to fish taken for stock- 
ing purposes. Pickerel can be caught from May rstto 
February 2oth. Introduced fish must not betaken un- 
til three years after the date of planting. 

New Mexico.—Trout can be captured from June rst 
to November rst, and bass from July rst to February 
ist. The trout must not be less than six inches in 
iength. Exportation from State forbicden 

New York.—Trout of any kind (not less than six 
inches) can be caught from April 16th to August 31st, 
both inclusive. On Long Island the open season com 
mences on March 2gth and ends on September rst. 
Lake trout and land-locked salmon from May rst to 
September 3oth, both inclusive, except in the counties 
of Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, Rockland, Put- 
nam, Westchester, and Richmond, where land-locked 
salmon may be taken from April 1st to June 3oth, both 
inclusive. Not more than twelve pounds of brook, 
brown, or rainbow trout can be transported and they 
must be accompanied by the person who owns them. 
Biack bass can be caught from June 15th to January rst, 
both inclusive, but each fish must beten inchesin length. 
In the County of Jefferson the open season for black 
bass commences June oth and ends January rst. In 
Lake George and Schroon Lake from July 31st to De- 
cember 16th, both inclusive. Only twenty-four black 
bass can be taken by one person in a single day, and 
when two persons are fishing from the same boat the 
aggregate of bass taken shall not exceed thirty-six in 
any one day. On Long Island black bass can be 
caught from May 30th to December 31st, both inclu- 
sive. Inthe Thousand Islands waters black bass can 
be taken from June oth to January rst, and only 
twelve can be caught by a single person in one day and 
the aggregate of the catch by persons fishing from the 
same boat must not exceed twenty-four Pickerel, 
pike, or wall-eyed pike,can be taken from April 30th 
to March 1st, but inthe Thousand Islands waters the 
open season commences on June oth and ends on De- 
cember 31st. Mascalonge from May 30th to the last 
day of February, both inclusive. In the Thousand 
Islands, from June oth to January rst, salmon, land- 
locked salmon, or lake trout shall not be taken less 
than fifteen inches long,and fishing is not allowed 
within fifty rods of a fish-way. Salt-water striped 
bass must be eight inches long when caught. The fol- 
lowing-named waters must not be fished until 1903: 
Eastbrook and Westbrook or any of their tribu- 
taries in the town of Caldwell, or Harris or Ed- 
munds_ Brook, Indian and Fickle Brooks, in the 
town of Bolton, Warren County. Pike perch or pike 
(great Northern pickerel) cannot be taken from Lake 
George and Glen Lake or any of their tribu- 
taries except from June r5thto January 1st, nor bull- 
heads except from July 1st to January 1st, nor black 
bass from any waters in the town of Horicon, except 
from July roth to January 1st. Perch can be taken at 
any time from Lake George. Salmon trout and land- 
locked salmon can be caught in Long Island waters 
from April rst to September 30th. both inclusive. 
In Jamaica Bay fishing is allowed every day of the 
year. 

“ North Carolina.—'Trout can be killed from December 
30th to October 16th. 

North Dakota.—Fishing with hook and line for all 
kinds of fish is permitted from May ist to Novem- 
ber 1st. Exportation prohibited. 

Oklahoma.—No restriction with hook and line. 

Ohio —Brook trout, salmon, land-locked salmon and 
California salmon can be caught from March 14th to 
September 1sth. 

Oregon.—There is no law affecting hook-and-line 
fishing for salmon; trout can be caught from April rst to 
November rst, but not less than five inches long. East- 
ern brook and Loch Leven trout are protected until 
1902. 

Pennsylvania.—Native brook trout can be caught 
from April 15th to July 15th, but not less than five 
inches inlength, and fishing must not be done for three 
years from date of plant, in any stream wherein brook 
trout have been placed by the Fish Commissioners. 
Salmon, not less than three pounds in weight, and 
only with hook and line, can be taken from March 1st 
to August rsth; lake trout from January 1st to October 
tst; carp are not protected; black bass (6 inches), wall- 
eyed pike (6 inches), and ruck bass (5 inches), can be 
caught from May joth to January rst; pikeor pickerel 
between June rst and February 1st. None of the 
above restrictions apply to Lake Erie. ‘Green. vel- 
low, willow, Lake Erie and grass bass’ can be taken 









from June rstto January rst. This restriction does 
not apply to Lake Erie except inthe ponds on the 
island or peninsula forming the north and east shores 
of the harbor of Erie. Black bass and wall-eyed pike 
must not be caught from the Delaware River less than 
ne inches long, and rock bass must be six inches in 
length. ilvu salmon of Urovk trout can be caught int 
waters of Pike county except from May rst to August 
rst, and no pike or pickerel except from June rst t 
February rsth. It isunlawful in Tioga county to catc! 
brook trout or black bass for the purpose of sale. 

Rhode Island.—Fish must not be taken from water 
set apart by the Fish Commissioners for the cultivation 
of fish, except through the ice, and with hook and lin 
only in’those ponds set apart for the cultivation of 
black bass, until after the expiration of three years 
from the date of the plant. After the expiration of 
said term of years no black bass can be taken from the 
waters of the State, except Sneach Pond in the tow: 
of Cumberland, and Moswansicut Pond in the town o! 
Scituate, between March rst and July ist, and no fis 
ing is allowed in any waters of the State except or 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, excepting the 
months of December, January, and February. The 
open season for trout is from April rst to July «sth. 

South Carolina.—No restriction on fishing. 

South Dakota.—Two hooks only can be used, except 
for suckers and buffalo fish, upon which spears can be 
used. Trout, bass, carp, shad, or croppies may be 
caught from May 1st to October 1st; none of these fish 
can be sold or shipped from the State. 

Tennessee.- No restrictions on fishing. 

Texas.—No close season for fish. 

Utah.—Trout and bass, with hook and line only, can 
be taken from June 14th to December 15th, and each 
fish must not be lessthan seven inches long. Perch, 
rock bass, croppie, Eastern brook trout, rainbow trout, 
goldfish, silvertish, and silver eels are protected until 
March 10, rgor. 

Vermont —Trout, land-locked salmon, salmon trout, 
and “longe’’ can be caught from May 1st to Septem- 
ber 1st; black bass from June rs5th to January rst; 
wall-eyed pike from May 1st to January rst, except in 
Lake Champlain; white perch and mascalonge from 
June rsthto April 15th, except in Lake Champlain. 
Fishing through the ice in any waters where trout, 
lake trout, or land-locked salmon exist is not permitted; 
pickerel or pike can be shot with a gun heldto the 
shoulder, between sunrise and sunset, from May rst to 
March 1sth; hook-and-line fishing only is authorized. 
All species of trout caught must not be less than six 
inches in length; black bass not less than ten, and a 
salmon or lake trout, land-locked salmon, or steel- 
head trout must be twelve inches in length. 

Virginia.—Trout can be taken between April rst 
and September rsth; black bass between July rst and 
May rsth. In the Shenandoah river the open season is 
from May rsth to April rst for all kindsof fish. Bass 
of all species, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike, can- 
not be taken from the Potomac River, except from 
June rst to — tsth. This law does not apply to the 
river below the Little Falls, near Washington. There 
are numerous local laws. 

Washington.—The local or county laws are too nu- 
merous to be printed in this summary. So far as we 
can learn there is no general State law. 

West Virginia.—Jack salmon can be taken from 
June rsth to April 15th, but not less than seven inches 
long; brook trout, four inches ; land-locked salmon and 
brook trout from January 1st to September rst; all 
varieties of bass, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike, 
from June rsth to April rsth; pike when caught must 
not be lessthan eight inches in length and black bass 
sixinches. ‘*The measurements of fish shall be from 
end of nose to centre fork of tail.” 

Wisconsin.—Fish. not exceeding twenty pounds in 
weight, can be exported if accompanied by the owner. 
Black bass (six inches), mascalonge, and pike can be 
caught from May 25th to March rst, except in Big 
Green Lake, where the open season shall be from July 
1st to March 1st, and in Devil’s Lake, where the open 
season begins June 15th and ends December rsth. The 
above-named law does not apply to Rush Lake in Fond 
du Lac and Winnebago counties, or Geneva Lake in 
Walworthcounty. All varieties of trout can be caught 
from April 15th to September rst. 

W yoming.—“ Speckled trout.’’ land-locked salmon, 
grayling, and California or rainbow trout, can be 
caught from May 1st to November ist; trout and black 
bass must not be less than six inches in length when 
caught. Exportation prohibited, and it is unlawful for 
any person to have in possession ‘more than twenty 
pounds of game fish’’ in any one day. 

Yellowstone Park.—Hook-and-line fishing is permit- 
ted at such times and manner as prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE LIGHT HARNESS HORSE. 


AMATEUR DRIVING 


RGANIZED by the late Col. William 
Edwards in June, 1895, the Gentlemen's 
of Cleveland 


first of its kind to be successfully established 


CLUBS, 


was one of 





Driving Clu 


trictly amateur lines. Though its char- 


members were enthusiastic they were not 


out many mis eventual 


givings as to 
cess, It wasremembered that other associ- 
had been 


attempted and failed. 





W. M. Cummer, Cleveland, 


Driving ** Temper,” 2:09%, Trotter. 
9 


Extreme care was exercised in choosing the 
members and in making rules and by-laws, and 
to Colonel Edwards’ efforts much of the club’s 
success is due. It now has one of the most 
beautiful regulation mile tracks in the world, 
witha grand stand seating 5,000. Itsmeetings 
are well patronized and are attended by the 
best people in Cleveland. 

Some idea may be had of the growth of this 
club by a glance at its racing history. 

In 1895 a total of one hundred and fifty-five 
heats were contested at the fourteen matinées 
held that season. Of these eighty-five were 
slower than 2:30, and none were as fast as 
2:15. In 1899 there were decided two hundred 
and seventy-two heats, and only ten of these 
were slower than 2:30, while four were in 2:10 
or better, thirty-one in 2:15 or better, and one 
hundred and fourteen in 2:20 or better. This 
is a remarkable fact when one considers that 
all races are to four-wheeled wagon. The little 
mare Temper, owned and driven by Mr. W. 
M. Cummer, trotted the fastest mile—2:09%. 
Elloree trotted a mile in 2:10%, Askey in 
2:103{, Faustina in 2:124%, and Fanny Foley 
in 2:13%. Sunland Belle paced a mile in 
2:07%, the fastest matinée performance ever 
recorded. 

Cleveland holds nearly all of the amateur 
wagon records, several of which are faster 
than the present professional marks. The 


Cleveland club’s system of prizes includes a 
blue ribbon to the winner of each race, red to 


econd, and yellow to third in the summary. 
At the end of the 


cups are presented t 


season, handsome silver 

winners of the largest 
number of races in both the trotting and pac- 
ing divisions. Cups and ribbons are also given 
for, amongst other results, the fastest miles, 
stable, 


the largest number of races won by a 


the largest number of races won by *‘ green” 
performers, 

The list 
used by the members of the Cleveland Club 


of matinée horses which have been 
numbers several hundred, including such well 
known animals as Temper, 2:09% to wagon 
Elloree, 2:10 to 
Praytell, 


(professional record, 2:13%); 
wagon (professional record, 2:09%); 
2:09%; Alrich, 2:12%; Anita S., 2:19% to 
wagon (professional record, 2:234%); Anton, 
2:163{ to wagon (professional record, 2:20%); 
Czarina, 2:19 to wagon (professional record, 
2:31); Dean, 2:16% 
record, 2:20); Dorothy, 2:193{ to wagon (pro- 
fessional record, 2:23%); Eloise, 2:15 (wagon 
record, 2:164%); Freeland, 2:17 to wagon (pro- 
fessional record, 2:1734); Incense, 2:14% to 
wagon (professional record, 2:1734); Lena Wil- 
son, 2:15% to wagon; Lissa, 2:16% to wagon 
(professional record, 2:163/); Mayflower, 2:16% 
to wagon (professional record, 2:18); Newcastle, 
2:11% to wagon (professional record, 2:11% ); 
Peep o’ Day, wagon record, 2:16% (professional 
record, 2:21); Peter Swift, wagon record, 2:18 
(professional record, 2:244%); Silverlake, to 
wagon, 2:16% (professional record, 2:21). 
All the above are trotters. The pacers at 
Cleveland have not fared so well, the only real 
fast one being Sunland Belle. Her record to 


to wagon (professional 








Charles A. Otis, Jr., Cleveland, 


Driving “ Briar Rose,” 2:203% to wagon. 
g A, 
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wagon is 
2:07%, while 
her profes- 
sional record 
is 2:08%. It 
will, no 
doubt, be 
understood 
that all the 
professional 
records re- 
ferred to are 
made to 
sulkies 
weighing from 28lbs. to 35lbs., while speed 
wagons weigh from 58lbs. to 95lbs. Mr. W. J. 
White, who owns the champion pacer, Star 
Pointer, 1:59, is a prominent member of the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club, and it is under- 
stood that he will start the great horse in one 
of this season’s matinées to beat the present 
professional record of 2:03%, held by Bumps. 
When Star Pointer is fit he will probably draw 
a wagon a mile in very close to two minutes. 
Among the members are Messrs. Calvary 
Morris, D. R. Hanna, Frank Rockefeller, M. 
A. Bradley, E. W. Christy, W. M. Cummer, 
H. K. Devereux, J. T. Dewey, C. E. Grover, 
H. M. Hanna, L. C. Hanna, W. P. Murray, F. 
N. Reed, W. J. White, and W. B. White. 
Great preparations are being made for this 
year’s matinées. Arrangements are under way 
for a series of inter-city races between Boston, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, and Toledo. 


‘Star Pointer,” 1:59%, 
Champion of the World. 


The Pittsburg Driving Club, an offshoot in a 
sense of the Cleveland impulse, has had a very 
successful career, It was. organized on much 
the same lines as the Cleveland club, and its 
membership includes the best citizens of Pitts- 
burg and Alleghany, It hasa fine fast regula- 
tion mile track, and will this year build a hand- 
some club-house, grand stand, and stables. 

Its members have made numerous purchases 
of trotters and pacers for this season’s racing, 
with the main idea in view of securing every 
amateur record possible. Last year, although 
new in organization and track, the Pittsburg 
club secured the amateur team trotting record 
of the world, 2:13%, to wagon, and the stallion 
trotting record of the world, 2:101%4, to wagon. 
Both these records are held by Mr. J. D. Cal- 
lery, the team record being made by him with 
his stallion Guy and his mare Ferris W., while 
the stallion record was made with Guy. 

The fastest mile at the trotting gait ever 
driven by an amateur to wagon is also held by 
a member of the Pittsburg Club, Mr. W. S. 
Steele, who drove Cephas in 2:09 at Cleve- 


land, September 8, 1898, in the presence of five 
hundred people. Cephas is owned by Mr. 
Harry Darlington, who drove the horse a mile 
in June, 1898, in 2:1234. Mr. Dariington also 
owns Rose Turner, 2:13% ; Marguerite, 2:14; 
Faust, 2:18%, and several ‘‘ green” ones, in- 
cluding the sensationally fast gelding, Mr. 
Middlemay, that has pulled a cart a mile in 
2:10%. Itis Mr. Darlington’s ambition to get 
a team that will trot to pole in 2:10, and it 
seems reasonable if he can get a perfect mate 
to Cephas that he will solve the problem. 

Mr. Charles Donnelly has aspirations, and 
when it is considered that he owns Dick Hub- 
bard, 2:09% ; Little Edgar, 2:0% (who was 
second to Tommy Britton in 2:08 last year); 
Curta, 2:13%, and Linsign, 2:15%, it would 
seem that he has reasons for his ambition. Mr. 
P. ‘C. Knox has the team, Wert, 2:15%, and B. 
C., 2:15%, for which he paid $10,000, and he 
also has the fast Sidney gelding, Dr. Leek, 
2:09%. ‘The latter should be an ideal matinée 
horse. That stout-hearted gray gelding, Suc- 
cess, 2:11%, is owned by Mr. W. V. Callery. 
Mr. C. B. Schaeffer has Baronwood, 2:144%, and 
this horse is bound to be heard from in this 
season’s matinées. He is a shapely gelding, 
good-gaited, and trots very fast. Ilook for the 
brown horse, Demon, by Wilton, to trot to a 
sensational wagon-record thisseason. Last year 
he trotted in a race to a wagon-record of 2:15%, 
and jogged the last eighth of the mile. The 
black stallion, Benezette, 2:251%, owned by Mr. 
John E. Bole, took his record over a half-mile 
track. He has trotted miles better than 2:10, 
and makes a grand wagon horse. Other fast 
ones owned by members of the Pittsburg 
Club, are Visalia, 2:124%, by Iris; Captain 
Caffrey, 2:16% (trial, 2:14%), by Charles 
Caffrey ; Bourbon Bennell, 2:14%, by Bourbon 
W.; Albert C., 2:16%, by Clay; J. F. Han- 
sen, 2:19 %, 
by Hamble- 
tonian Wilkes; 
Sylvina, 
2:27 %.. by 
Silver Cloud; 
Shadeland 
Norwood, 
2:23 5%, By 
Shadeland On- 
ward; Fre- 
donia, 2:16, . 
by Black 
Cloud; Edna 
Cook, 2:12, by 
Alcantara, and 
Lentolus, 2:15, 
by Pactolus. 


J. G. Bennett, 
President Pittsburg and Alleghany 
Driving Park Association. 





The Light Harness Horse. 


There seems to be a very great difference of 
opinion among the various driving clubs as to 
what constitutes an amateur driver. I am 
in 1eceipt of half a dozen letters on the subject, 
one from an old organization, and the others 
from newly-established ones, asking OUTING 








** Ember Day,” 2:17 to Wagon. 
J. G. Bennett, Owner and Driver. 


to settle the dispute. As custom makes a 
law, in the absence of legislation, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to custom among the other recog- 
nized amateur sports. An amateur driver, 
therefore, may be defined as one who has 
never entered a contest against profession- 
als, for prize or profit, nor ever driven for a 
purse or for hire. There can be no exception 
to the rule in amateur driving. Once a profes- 
sional, always a professional. I recognize the 
fact that this will bar out many estimable gen- 
tlemen, but I do not see how the sport is to be 
kept clean if a man can bea professional to- 
day and an amateur to-morrow. 


Driving clubs in search of new features 
might well try races for women drivers. In al- 
most every club there are women who enjoy the 
sport as much as do the men, and are quite as 
skilful. No doubt, it would add interest to the 
matinées if a single event were occasionally set 
aside for ladies exclusively. 

Another good feature would be a handicap 
race, on the Austrian style, i. e., from a stand- 
ing start. This would require very careful 
work on the part of the handicapper, and he 
should be guided entirely by the wagon records 
of the horses. 

I think, too, the amateur clubs can well re- 
vive racing under saddle. It is a very pretty 
sight, and would certainly add pleasing variety 
to a programme. 

Then, again, there are now so many very 
fast horses, owned by members of matinée 
clubs that, after the season has advanced far 
enough for the good ones to be in condition, 
there should be regularly advertised efforts to 
beat the present world’s records. 

The rapid extension of matinée driving clubs 
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throughout the United States naturally sug- 
gests the desirability of a national organiza- 
tion. The clubs have to a great extent adopted 
the rules of one of the two professional organ- 
izations, and some have even taken out mem- 
berships in one of those associations, These 
rules are inadequate, and membership in a pro- 
fessional association, even for protection, is un- 
desirable. Amateur drivers should have a na- 
tional organization. 


In the death of that rare trotting champion, 
Maud S., 2:0834, light harness racing has lost 
one who brightened many a page of its history 
She was in her youth, the one particular star 
in the stable of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
who sold her to Mr. Robert Bonner before she 
won her greatest laurels. Maud S. died the 
property of Robert Bonner’s Sons, and was 
buried with due ceremony by the side of that 
other illustrious hero of the trotting turf, Dex- 
ter, 2:17%, at East View, N. Y. 

It has long been my opinion that horse show 
associations should either bar professional ex- 
hibitors or put them in ‘‘ dealers” classes. The 
amateur, selecting his exhibits from a neces- 
sarily small stable, has little chance of winning 
in classes where the large dealers participate. 
Moreover, I cannot see how it adds to the in- 
terest in horse shows to have professional deal- 
ers winning a large majority of the prizes. The 
Philadelphia Horse Show Association is, I be- 
lieve, the first that has eliminated the profes- 
sional feature, and I prophesy that it will there- 
by largely increase both its entry list and attend- 
ance. 





eer 
tid, 


Charles Donnelly, Pittsburg, 
Owner, driving “ Curta,” 2:13%. 


The club-house of the Parkway Driving 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is well designed, its 
grounds are beautiful and its half-mile track 
one of the best in the country. Its meetings 
are annually most interesting, and yet the at- 
tendance at Parkway is never sufficient to jus- 
tify the usually elaborate and expensive pro- 
gramme arranged. Natuan A. Core. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE 

A LTHOUGH the tele-photographic lens has 
the public for about ten 

by photographers 


TELE-PHOTO LENS, 


been before 
years, it has been 
generally regarded as suitable only for the 
kind of work indicated by its name, ‘ far’' 
photography, or the photographing of dis- 
tant objects, and has been practically neg- 
lected. That it has been so is a pity, as while 
it is 
ments of the naturalist and the sportsman, it 
will do everything as well as, and some things 
much better than, any of the ordinary types of 


unique in its suitability for the require- 


lenses. 

I notice this now, for the purpose of direct- 
ing attention to 7elephotography, a book re- 
cently given to the photographic world by 
Thomas R, Dallmeyer, and published in this 
country by Longmans, Green & Co., in which, 
both by precept and example, by illustration 
and clearly written description, the nature and 
properties of the tele-photo lens are shown. 

The tele-photo lens consists of a positive 
lens (it may be either single or double), anda 
negative lens of shorter focus placed behind it 
in a tube with rack and pinion ; and it differs 
from all other lenses, in that, while the focus 
of the latter is constant, that of the former is 
variable, depending on the relative positions of 
the three points—the positive lens, the negative 
lens, and the plate—or the distance to which the 
camera is drawn out. By this arrangement 
the focus is projected to a point considerably 
in advance of the positive lens, and the magnifi- 
cation or size of image is equal to that given by 
a positive lens of that focus, 

In this way—while the naturalist may photo- 
graph a bird on the nest without going near 
enough to frighten it, or the geologist any par- 
ticular stratum on an inaccessible rock — the 
professional photographer in the studio may 
make a life-sized head with a lens that, without 
the tele attachment, has a focus of less than ten 
inches, reproduce the hands in any desired po- 
sition in something like their natural size, and 
secure perspective that not only is but ‘* looks” 
correct, 

!RANSFERRING CLOUDS 10 NEGATIVES, 

The greatest attraction of a charming land- 
scape is a beautiful sky, but rarely can the 
ground and sky be photographed together, and 
when they are it is rarer still that the clouds are 


at their) best. Various methods are employed 


for printing in clouds from separate negatives, 
all more or less successful, but all involving con- 
siderable work and great care. Where a number 
of prints are required the labor is much lessened 
by transferring the clouds to the negative and 
so printing both together at one operation, in 
stead of printing from separate negatives. Such 
transferring, hitherto a difficult operation, is 
so simplified by P. Rowe’s method that with a 
stock of his cloud negatives a ‘t bald-headed ” 
picture need never be sent out. 

The first step is to select a suitable negative, 
one with an opaque sky, and soak it for ten 
minutes, or until the film can be removed from 
the glass,in a 20 per cent, solution of sodium 
The separation is most easily effected 
by gently raising one corner and going all 
around the edge, and then working towards the 
centre. The stripped film is well washed, and it 
and the landscape negative are soaked together 
in water forashort time. They are then drawn 
out together, film to film, and squillgeed, care 
being taken to remove any air-bells that may 
have formed. 


sulphite. 


Before commencing, the follow- 
ing solutions should have been prepared : 
15 grains 

I ounce 
50 grains 

I ounce 


§ Potassium ferricyanide 
"WEE ci. ‘ 
gp, § Sodium hyposulphite 
SR 

Mix just before using, and apply with < 
brush, a tuft of cotton, or a small piece of 
sponge, all over the sky, taking care no sharp 
line of demarkation is allowed at the 
Occasional examination by transmitted light 
will reveal the progress of the process; and 
when the transference is complete, or clouds 
of the required density are obtained, separate 
the film from the negative and wash till the 
yellow color disappears. 

Obviously this is not a case of real transfer- 
ence, but answers the same purpose. The re- 
ducing agent acts equally over all the surface ; 
and where, in the cloud negative, there is a de- 
posit, the agent expends itself on that, but 
where the negative is transparent, or even 
translucent, the agent passes through the film 
and acts on the even sky of the landscape neg- 
ative, converting what would have been an in- 
tolerable white-paper sky into beautiful ‘‘castles 
in the air.” 

Todothis well needsa little practice, but with 
practice the process will be found very much 
easier than it seems to be from the description. 

Dr. JouHN NICOL. 


horizon. 
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Roberval Fish and 
Game Association 


30,000 Square Miles of Sport 
\m y\HE founder, Mr. H. J. BEEMER, 


} announces that the incorporation 
A of the Roberval Fish and Game 
‘ Association has been granted by 
His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of the Province of Quebec, which 
will insure to the members of the Asso- 
ciation the use of his vast fish and game 
concessions, covering 30,000 square miles, 
in the Lake St. John region of Quebec. 
The Association has been incorporated 
Under the Patronage of His Excellency, 
the Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Minto. The Prospectus has been issued 
and will be sent upon request. The many 
gentlemen in the United States, England, 
Germany and Canada who wrote for it 
last season will receive a copy at once. 


Prospectus Sent on Request to 
H. J. BEEMER, Montreal, Canada, or 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Great Club in the Home 
of the Ouananiche 
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FOR THE 


‘Our Native Birds. How to Protect Them 
and Attract Them to Our Homes.” By 
Lang. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 


The author of this useful contribution to the 
laudable object of bird-protection believes more 
in the value of educating the young than in 
relying upon the law, and points out several 
means for birds’ protection which cannot be 
embodied in legal enactments. It is somewhat 
of a surprise to find the numerous methods 
which, more or less, lie within the reach of all 
of us, by which we can aid the birds and at- 
tract them, from the planting of a vine to pro- 
viding food when their own is snow-covered, 
and water in times of drought. The book is 
full of happy hints and illustrations. 

‘“« Sport and Life,” in Western America and 
British Columbia. By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
Illustrated. Imported by Scribners. 


This book is the result of some fifteen years’ 
desultory note-taking on various hunting and 
mining trips in the Northwest. Judged by the 
author's previous writings, it is a distinct dis- 
appointment. It is one of those books for 
which there is no place and the making of 
which has been obviously laborious. 

At best, it is not a book for American sports- 
men, nor is there a great deal in it to enter- 
tain or instruct even Englishmen. Mr. Bail- 
lie-Grohman did not make the most of his 
fifteen years ; or, rather, he has exhausted his 
material in previous volumes. There are some 
careful compilations of record trophies—those 
of sportsmen only considered—and an excellent 
chapter on the white goat, and a fair one on the 
big horn. But the chapters on moose, caribou, 
small deer, antelope, and bear, are mediocre. 
Indeed, one is surprised to find them in the 
book of so experienced a hunter. 

‘* The Biography of a Grizzly,” written and 
illustrated by Ernest Seton-Thompson ; cover 
design and make-up by Mrs. Seton Thompson. 
The Century Co. 

The poetic sadness and the quaint humor of 
Wahb's life story is an element in Seton-Thomp- 
son’s last book which brings it very close to 
the reader’s heart. It is that element, indeed, 
which has given the author’s works their pres- 
ent popularity. He sees not only with the eyes 
of the naturalist, but also with the eyes of the 
sportsman ; he gives Wahb, as he does Lobo, 
an actual personality ; he is a sympathetic and 
intelligent observer, and a most entertaining 
writer. The days of Wahb’s cubhood are in- 
imitably portrayed and his decline and event- 
ual death pathetically and artistically \drawn. 
The illustrations are among the very best the 
artist-author has done. In printing and bind- 
ing the book is quite the most artistic of its 
kind which has come from American presses, 


SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 


“ Sailing Alone Around the World.” By 
Captain Joshua Slocum. Illustrated. The 
Century Co. 

Here is a thoroughly interesting tale of a jour- 
ney of 46,000 miles alone, in a forty-foot sloop ! 
It is told in a simple, straightforward manner 
that bears the stamp of veracity and is most 
engaging. 

And the humor of it! The Yankee captain 
brims with it from start to finish, and the illus- 
trator has caught the author's spirit to a nicety. 

The captain had some annoying experiences 
with the Fuegians, and a narrow escape from 
being blown to sea in a pulling boat, but for 
the greater part his trip was without serious 
mishap. There is a dash of Marryat in the 
yarn and much that is also instructive. 

““ The Cruise of the Cachalot: Round the 
World After Sperm Whales.” By Frank T. 
Bullen. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 

Writers on nautical subjects who can hold 
the interest of readers through months and 
months of life on the same ship, are few and 
far between ; and not since the days when Fen- 
imore Cooper penned ‘‘ The Sea Lions” has 
there arisen one who can do soas effectually as 
the author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 
Rudyard Kipling, who saw the proofs prior to 
publication, declared it, in his epigrammatic 
manner, ‘‘immense, with material enough in 
it to make five books, the open door to a new 
world.” Thisis praise from Sir Hubert indeed, 
but justifiable. The new facts in natural his- 
tory alone, of which it contains a notable 
abundance, would make the book remarkable ; 
but these are supplemented by a story that 
marks the pen of a dramatic writer of singular 
power. 

‘* Notes on Sport and Travel,” by George 
Henry Kingsley, with a memoir by his daugh- 
ter, Mary H. Kingsley. The Macmillan Co. 

Mary Kingsley has placed a wide class of 
readers under binding obligation by this mem- 
oir of her gifted father, whose light has been 
hitherto somewhat obscured by the more 
widely-known merits of his two _ brothers. 
George was the Berserker of the family. To 
him it was not sufficient to feel the impulses 
towards nature from the pole to the zones: he 
had to satisfy the innate craving by actual con- 
tact with its forcesin their furthermost retreats. 
Hence he gathered rich stores of information, 
which have hitherto mainly lain hidden in let- 
ters to his wife and daughter. 


Miss Kingsley 
has opened a few of the drawers which con- 


tain this priceless material, and revealed 
touches of the vanished hand, which will make 
all fellow-sportsmen beseech her to extend her 
labors. 
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